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Editorially Speaking 
Sanskrit and Science 


A news in the Hindustan Times column dated Aug. 6, 1982 runs 


as follows : 


“Sanskrit enjoys a scientific base like no other language in the 
world Dr. Raja Ramanna chairman of the Bhabha Atomic Research 


Centre (BARC), said here. 


It has the most logical base for information transfer not 
only for spiritual purposes but also for conveying scientific thought he ` 
said while speaking at the Sanskrit Day celebration organised by the 
Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan yesterday. 


Dr. Ramanna, who was speaking on “Sanskrit and Science”, 
said its rules were framed by Panini, as far back as in 500 BC, to 
construct words and parts of speech with a precision parallel to that 
found in the geometry of euclid.” 


Such scientific nature of the Sanskrit language has been pointed 
out by the renowned scientists of the world from time to time. Due to 
its thorough competence of all kinds of knowledge expression, the 
exponents of the Vedas chose this language as their media of thought 
expression. The -Vedic seers (Rishis) propounded different disciplines 
of learning e.g., Philosophy, Psychology, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Military Science, Chemistry, Engineering, Aeronautics etc. smoothly in 
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Sanskrit language. With the result people were compelled to call 


Sanskrit as the language of the gods (Dev Vani) for only the god's 
language can be faultfree and competent. 


The media, if faithful and successful, must possess the traits and 
qualities of its master discipline which it conveys. So the objectivity, 
accuracy, exactness, bravity and truthfulness which are the salient 
features of Science are also found in Sanskrit language. Laws and 
formulae framing by way of bravity and exactness is the common practice 
of scientists. The same trend existed much before in Sanskrit writing 
which is clearly visible in the Vedic language. Thoughts in Vedas have 
been expressed in very brief sutras/Suktas which are formula-like and 
lots of explanation is required at each step. But this plus point of the 
Sanskrit puts forward a hinderence to the general reader in 
understanding the Vedas which like a scientific formula is very difficult 
to grasp without a competent teacher. Hence the sincere effort under 
expert guidance is the prerequisite of Vedic research. 


The experts of Sanskrit language as well as of a certain 
discipline in which the research is to be done are both required to join 
together to guide the Vedic research. For example in searching medicine 
inthe Vedas the expert of Sanskrit language is as important as the 
expert of medicine. While the Sanskrit expert will dug out the 
linguistic secrets, the medical expert will recognise the newly found 
medicine like a jewel expert ina mine. One sided search either by a 
Sanskrit scholar or by a subject scholar will be an incomplete and half- 
hearted attempt because the linguist can not recognise the material of 
a certain discipline lying in the Vedas, and the subject expert can not 
open the intricacies of the Sanskrit Sutras/formulae. This is possible 
only by the joint efforts. Likewise the researches to find out the 
learning of different sciences such as Physics, Physiology, Medicine, 

Chemistry, Mathematics, Psychology, Engineering, Aeronautics, Military 
Science, etc. must be carreid out on interdisciplinary methodology. 
Hence the interdiscplinary approach is the inevitable need of the 


present day research in the Vedas. 
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Swastivachanam, Bliss 
and Prosperity 


Translated by—Dr. R. L. Varshaney 


We laud the great Lord, who is the source of all light, who 
existed before the creation @f the universe from the minutest atoms 
(electrons, the manifestation of energy), the first teacher of all 
knowledge, material and spiritual, and of industrial arts, fit to be 
worshipped at all times, provider of all beautiful things and enjoyable 
precious materials. ; 


O Lord, the source of all knowledge, we pray to Thee to> enligh- 
ten us with true knowledge so that we may have a ready access to 
Thee as a son has to his father. May we co-operate with one another 
and remain united for the attainment of bliss and true happiness. 


May we be blessed with such teachers and preceptors, O Lord, 
as may equip us with the knowledge of Thy wonderful attributes and 
of life giving properties and uses of air. May we benefit by the use of 
indivisible energy of electricity and by the vitalizing effects of clouds 
and by the true scientific knowledge of earth ‘and space. 


May we scientifically describe and disseminate the knowledge 
of air for one organic welfare. May we appreciate and recognize the 
Moon the preserver of the earth with her comfort-giving and juice-tran- 
smitting attributes. We resort to Thee who keeps the grand celestial 
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May we have among us 


spheres in their proper courses, for our bliss. 
ge of 


fourty-eight, for the welfare of society. 


May the learned people bring us bliss. May the Lord through His 
life-giving power present in all the organisms, be auspicious to us. May 
the wise with their enlightened intellects protect us from evil in our 
interest. May He, the punisher of wicked deeds keep us off from sins 


benevolently. P 


O Lord enable us to benefit by Thy forces of fire and water. 
May the path of riches lead us to happiness and virtue. May the Lord 


“ through His electric and aerial forces prosper us. May the Indivisible 


one shower blessings upon us. 


May we ever unswervingly follow the path of duty as do the 
sun and the moon. May we move in the society of the learned and 
pious who are charitably disposed and non-violent in their deeds. 


May the sages worhty of being worshipped even by the learned 
scholars, in fact, the whole mankind, having conquered death, well- 
versed in the spiritual sciences, show us the path of duty and make us 
tolerant and liberal to all. May they protect us by their blissful 
sermons. 


May we have the virtuous Adityas the glory of whose valour has 
spread far and wide, who are protectors of faith amongst us for whom 
mother like face of the Lord which is the first cause of all that exists, 
is indestructible and full of lustre, provides sweet milk, luxurious fruits, 
nectorious water through the agency of clouds brought in to being by 
the sacred fire of Yagyas. ; 


The sages who read the hearts of the people, are ever-alert and 
revered by all, attained to spiritual heights by dint of their generous 
ability. They ever seeking pleasure in true knowledge, of widened 
outlook far from sins, catch glimpses of true light. 
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The sages shining in their own glory, drunk deep at the fountain 
of knowledge—who are engaged in the performance of unselfish noble 
deeds, devoid of hypocrisy, lead the life of enlightenment. All honour 
to these Adityas who are spiritually much advanced and to their 
science of soul possessed by them, by our offerings and praises in 
well-chosen words. 


O Ye learned people of worldwide fame who compose the 
hymns in praise of the great Lord and whose power you feel within 
yourselves while in the act of performing non-violent, selfless and 
virtuous deeds which may raise us up from the mire of sins for attain- 
ment of spiritual rapture. 


O ye man of finer resolve and conviction, to whom the great 
thinkers from ages past have’ deen’ paying the greatest homage with 
body and soul, infuse in us the spirit of -fearlessness and make it easy 
for us to move in the blessed path of-virtue, 


000 
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Science And Religion 


Dr. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar 


In Chhandogya Upanishad (7-2) there is a story of Narad having 
gone to Sanat Kumar for enlightenment. He said : “I have studied the 
four vedas, have delved deep into every science spanning from the 
starry heavens to the dusty earth, ignoring nothing that was knowable 
in the world of matter. but | could not attain peace and tranquillity 
of mind. | am only Mantravid, but not Atmavid—a-afaeatfert 
areafag—! know the outer, not the inner, the shell, not the substance. 
Sir | | have heard from the wise that one who has realized the SELF 
attains peace and tranquility. Initiate me into that wisdom as | am full 
a and misery—aiseay a:a fN, FAT MHA ITE TAg 
gid | 


In Katha Upanishad (1—25, 26, 27), a fable is narrated about 
Nachiketa who was thirsting for knowledge of the SELF. His teacher, 
Yama, told him to accept wordly objects—chariots, lands, houses, 
property, woman, and all that which was not available to ordinary 
mortals but not to ask for the realization of the SELF, for that path is 
like treading the razor’s blade, Nachiketa replied that desires and 
indulgences only dissipate the vitality of man—aqafegrnt sated 
Ast; One is never satisfied even if one were to be born a thousand 
times in the world—arfa aq sitfaay aer4a—their existence is only 


for a day—‘"alHTal: | 
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In Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (2—4) there is a dialogue between 
Rishi Yajnyavalkya and his wife Maitreyee. On the occasion of entering 
into Vanprastha Ashram in which one has to renounce all one’s prope- 
rty and possessions, he offered her his property for her future mainten- 
ance. But Maitreyee asked: “If | were to get as much wealth as is 
contained in the whole world, shall I be contented and consoled in 
spirit ? Will it lead me to immortality ?’’ Yajnyavalkya replied: “Not so, 
not so, my dear. In that case you will enjoy such a life as these 
material means can offer’—afqa afa alata qaaa: | ase 


syaa faa ała J faa tq zfs 1 Further he said : 
“Wealth will not and cannot give you eternal peace of the soul’’— 
agrara g ataifea fada | At this Maitreyee exclaimed : “Of what 
avail is that to me which cannot give me peace and tranquillity” — 
Ja RA AAT FAT frug qT PI TA I 


Chhandogya Upanishad (8—7) cantains a passage in which 
Prajapati is said to announce that he knew some power which is 
Vijar (free from old age), Vimrityu (free from death) Vishoka 
(free from grief), Vijighitsa (free from hunger) and Apipasa (free 
from thirst). 


He also announced that one who wanted to know such a power, 
should live with him for 101 years and do the ‘tapa’ (austere living) to 
know this secret. 


So, both the Devas (gods) and Asuras (demons) heard this 
announcement. Devas sent their representative Indra—one who is 
dedicated to the search of God, and Asuras their representative — 
Virochan—one who always seeks the fulfilment of his Passions and is 
attracted towards the superfluous worldy things, to Prajapati with the 
mandate that they should find out the secret from him. 


Indra and Virochan represent two types of men found in the 
World. Indra represents men who have a spiritual bent of mind ; 
Virochan represents people devoted to material life of ‘eat, drink and 
make merry,’ 
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Both Indra and Virochan reached the Ashram of Prajapati to 
learn about his discovery. After 32 years, Prajapati addressed them : 
‘Look into your each other's eyes. The person that is seen in the eye 
—that is the self | spoke of. That is the self—the immortal, free from 


old age, death, grief, hunger and thirst. 


Both of them asked: ‘But, Sir, he who is perceived in the 


water, he who is perceived in a mirror, who is he’ ? Prajapati replied : 
‘The one whom you see in water, the one whom you see in the 


mirror is Atma—the self. 


Then Prajapati said to both of them : ‘Look at yourself in a pan 
of water, and whatever you do not understand of the self, come and 


ask me |’ 


They Looked at themselves in the pan of water. ‘what do 
you see’? asked Prajapati. 


They replied : ‘Sir, we see ourselves as we are—an exact 
image, even to the very hair and nails—our reflection.’ 


Then Prajapati said to them: ‘Adorn yourself with ornaments 
and put on your best clothes and look again into the pan of water’. 


They now adorned themselves, put on their best clothes, tidied 
themselves and looked into the pan of water. 


‘What do you see’ ? asked Prajapati. 
They replied : ‘Sir, just as we both are, well adorned, well dre- 
ssed, and tidy’. 


Prajapati said : ‘What you see now, when the body is awake, is 
the awakened condition of the body and the wakeful place of the 
soul’. 


Prajapati did not divulge his secret but spoke in a riddle. He 
did not say that the body itself is the soul; what he said was that 
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when the body is awake, the abode of the self, the seat of the self is 
in the awakened state or awakened condition of the body. When the 
body is woken up, the soul, as it were, sits right in front of us in this 
body which is, as if, it were the seat of Atma. 


But Indra and Virochan—both misunderstood the import of what 
Prajapati told them and thought that this body itself is the self it is 
this which is free from old age, death and grief. 


They both went away satisfied in their heart after thinking that 
a secret was disclosed to them after 32 years of penance. 


And Prajapati looking after them said to himself : ‘They both are 
going away without having perceived and without having known the 
self. Whosoever of the two mistakes the body for the self and dedi- 
cates himself to its service will repent. Let me see who understands 
the truth. One who understands the truth will surely return.’ 


Virochan was Virochan—his main interest in life was in keeping 
the body trim and strong and beautiful and leading a life of pleasure. 
He was, therefore, immensely pleased with the new discovery and 
told the demons on his return : ‘Prajapati seems to be one of our tribe. 
Just as we attach so much importance tothe body and say that the 
body is everything, he also tells the same tale. He also says that the 
body and the self are the same and service of the body is the service 
of the soul. If this is the discovery of Prajapati then the best thing is 
to eat, drink and be merry.‘ 


Indra started homewards but on the way doubts assailed him 
and he thought that he had not properly understood what Prajapati 
had told him about the self. He said to himself: ‘Even as this self is 
well-adorned when the body is well adorned, well-dressed when the 
body is well-dressed, well-cleaned when the body is well-cleaned, it 
will also be blind, if the body is blind, lame if the body is lame, cripp- 
led if the body is crippled, and will, in fact, perish as soon as the body 
Perishes. How can we regard that which is reflected in the eyes, that 
which is reflected in the mirror to be the self which is ageless, immor- 
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tal and free from grief, hunger and thirst. | must have misunderstood 


Prajapati and instead of returning to the fold of the gods, he again 


went back to Prajapati. 


Prajapati said: ‘O Indra, as you went away with Virochan 
satisfied in your heart, what is your purpose in coming back ?’ 


Indra replied : ‘Sir, even as this self is well-adorned when the 
body is well-adorned, well-dressed when the body is well-dressed, 
well-cleaned when the body is well-cleaned, it will also be blind, lame 
if the body is crippled, and will, in fact, perish as soon as the body 


perishes.’ 


‘Under such circumstances, if this body itself is the soul, then 
how can it be ageless, immortal and free from grief, hunger and 


thirst 2’ 


Prajapati said: ‘well, you seem to have understood my riddle 
to some extent. If you want to know the self which is immortal, you 
will have to live with me for another 32 years and | shall see if you 
are worthy of knowing this secret about the Self.’ 


Indra willingly offered to live with Prajapati for this period. 
After 32 years, Prajapati addressed Indra: ‘That which in the dream 
runs about freely, assumes different forms, in a moment becomes a rich 
merchant or a king, that is the self.’ 


Indra thought that this should certainly be the Self because it 
could run without the feet, fly without the wings and listen to the 
music without the ears. Surely, this Self, which thus manifested 
itself, could be free from old age, death, hunger and thirst because 
it was not shackled with earthly bonds. 


So contemplating, Indra started homeward. But he Was assai- 
led by fresh doubts before he had gone very far. “Even though,’ he 
thought, ‘The self in dream or sleep is not blind when the body is 
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blind, not lame when the body is lame, not rendered defective by 
defects of the body, nor slain when the body is slain, nor lamed when 
the body is lame, yet it is, as if, they are running after him to kill him, 
as if, they chase him. He becomes even conscious, as it were, of Pain 
and even weeps in sleep ar dream. | seek no gocd in this.’ 


Indra returned to Prajapati who asked him the reason of his 
coming back. Indra said: ‘Sir, though it is correct that even if the 
eyes go blind, the dreamer does not go blind, If an eye is lost, the 
dreamer does not lose the eye, nor does a person die in the dream, 
But certainly he feels that somebody is killing him, sometimes he 


undergoes so much of suffering in a dream that he starts weeping. 


How can a dreamer then be identified as Self ?’ 


Prajapati replied : ‘Well, there is substance in what you have 
said. You live with me for another 32 years if you want to understand 


all about the Self.’ 


Indra had completed 64 years of ‘tapas’—austerity. He spent 
another 32 years at Prajapati’s Ashram. After completion of 96 years, 
Prajapati explained to Indra thus: A man passes through three states 
which are JAGRAT (the waking state), SWAPNA (the dreaming state) 
and SUSHUPTI (the deep sleep). In the first state a person is fully 
conscious of his body. It is this state which Virochan had identified 


with the Self and made announcement among the demons that the 


body is the Self or the Soul. 


In the second state, a man lives in dreams. He sees without 
Opening the eyes, hears without using the ears, walks without using 
his legs, speaks without the use of the tongue. It is the same state 
which Prajapati had described as the Self, to deepen the mystry, but 
which Indra refused to accept as Self. 


In the third state, which is called ‘SUSHUPTI’, a person neither 
sees, nor hears, nor walks, as in the “JAGRAT’ state, nor does he see 
Without opening the eyes, nor hear without the ears. nor walk without 
the legs, nor speak without the tongue asin the ‘SWAPNA‘ state. 
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te in which all activities come to a stand- 


Third or ‘SUSHUPTI’ is a sta 
no walking, no speaking. 


still. In this there is no seeing, no hearing, 
All is quiet. 


When after remaining in this SUSHUPTI—state or a state of 


deep sleep, one returns to the waking-state, as it happens in the 
morning, one exclaims : ʻO, what a joy’ ! This one who remembers the 
experience of bliss is the Self. This is the Self which is unassailed by 


old age, death, grief, or hunger. 


One does get a glimpse of this Self when one returns from the 
state of SUSHUPTI—the state of deep sleep, when one says : ‘| 
experienced great joy.’ This joy which ‘one experiences after one 
returns from Sushupti into Jagrat—wakefulness—is a reflection of 
that joy which comes after contact with the Supreme Soul—Par 
Brahma—when one is rid of all that is material. 


But as Indra was returning, fresh doubts gripped his mind. In 
such a state of mind, he thought, a man is not even conscious of the 
fact that he is, at that time he is unaware of HIS OWN EXISTENCE. 


When he is not even aware of HIS OWN EXISTENCE, he must 
be zero. That means nothing exists at that time, and if that be so, 
how, what does not exist at all should be called the self. And these 
doubts once again brought Indra face to face with Prajapati. 


After hearing Indra speak about his doubts Prajapati said : 
‘Indra, you have come very near to the truth. Live with me for 
another five years and | will solve these doubts about the Self which 
are perturbing you.’ 


Indra lived for another five years at the Ashram and thus comp- 
leted 101 years of ‘tapas’ (austerity) for acquiring the full knowledge 
about the Atman—the Self. 


Prajapati said : “When you return from the SUSHUPTI into the 
JAGRAT state, you remember that you experienced great joy. !f you 
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had gone zero during that state, you would never have been able to 


recall that experience of joy.” 


“The very fact that you can recall the joy experienced during that 
state lasting for hours proves that at that time you had entered the 
realm of your Self which is your real form, you had become your real 


Self.” 
The joy recalled of SUSHUPTI—state is the experience of 


the Self when the Self is by himself, divested of material trappings, 
and when you were in proximity of the Super-Soul, God Himself. 


Everybody has a glimpse of this Self.. This proves not only that 
it exists but that it is also full of joy and bliss. 


Indra was now convinced that the SELF exists and it experien- 


ces bliss due to its proximity with the source of all bliss, though 
UNKNOWINGLY. l say unknowingly, for if you have that experience 
_ KNOWINGLY, that would be SAMADHI. We know the SELF, though 
we are unconscious of the fact that we know it. As the Upanishad 
says: 

MAIT Ad aa, HA Ae Tat T: | 


It looks ridiculous that the knowledge of the SELF took 101 


years to a person like Indra, whereas the listeners of this lecture must. 


have understood the logic within 15 minutes, but we must understand 
that ours is not a realization, ours is only an intelligent 
understanding. Realization means the idea getting down deep in 
life, being part and parcel of life, being one with life. Such a realiza- 
tion takes not only 101 years but a thousand years. 


Even after conviction that the SELF existed, that it experiences 
bliss in Sushupti when it comes in proximity with the Supreme source 
of bliss, some other querries were in the mind of Indra. He asked 
himself, if the SELF exists, the SELF which is ageless, deathless, free 


from hunger, free from thirst, where does it reside in the body, where 


is its ABODE, its LOCATION ? 
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This problem has been dealt with in Mandukya Upanishad. 


Mandukya Upanishad asserts that we not only experience the 
reflection of the self but the self itself. The Rishi of this Upanishad has 
used two words to make his meaning clear : 


(1) Avastha (condition or state) and (2) Sthan (Abode or 


Location). 


According to Mandukya-Upanishad these two are different 
things. Avastha (condition or state) relates to the body, and 
Sthan (Abode or Location) relates to the Soul or Self. There are 
three conditions or states Avasthas~ of the body—JAGRAT, 
SWAPNA and SUSHUPTI. And in accordance with these three 
conditions or states of the body the Self or Soul chooses its abode or 
location or Sthan 


For instance, when the body is awake, itis in the Jagrat 
Avastha—the waking state, and the Soul, as if, comes out from 
within, and appears or manifests itself. in the body which means that 
we see the location of the Soul, that is, the Soul’s Jagrat Sthan. 
What does it imply ? Let me explain it. 


The body in itself is nothing more than a heap of earth. It 
can't do anything of its own. Unless some other power infuses life 
into it, even the eyes cannot blink, let alone the body. Unless some 
conscious power gives motion to it, all this material world also will 
remain dead. Let us imagine a city with thousands of houses and a 
numberless electric wires on both sides of the road. But let us also 
imagine that no one resides in these houses nor there is any electric 
current flowing in these wires. 


Now, in absence of the people and the electric current, what is 
the use of these houses, of these constructions, of these electric 
installations on which lacs upon lacs have been spent. 


All these houses and wires are useless, no more than a heap of 
parth. But if people come to inhabit these houses, if the electric 
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current comes to flow into these wires, a new life springs up in that 


dead heap of earth. 


This power which brings the dead city into wakefulness is its 
soul. In Upanishadic terminology it may be called the city’s Jagrat 
Avastha. The Power which awakens the city and sets it reverbera- 
ting with life may be said to have manifested itself, as if having 
appeared before our very eyes, as if locating itself in Jagrat Sthan. 
That is why according to the interpretation of Mandukya-Upanishad, 
macrocosmically speaking, whenever the world of matter is in the 
awakened state, the Supreme Soul is, as it were, appearing before 
our very eyes ; He is, though materially INVISIBLE—(Apratyaksha) can 
be said VISIBLE (Pratyakstha). Similarly, microcosmically speaking, 
whenever the physical body is in the awakened state, the Individual 
soul is, as it were, appearing before our very eyes; He though 
physically INVISIBLE—(Apratyksha), can be said VISIBLE (Pratyaksha). 


This is so, because if that power which infuses life into this 
heap of earth or the bcdy were to be withdrawn, the multistoreyed 
building or the body will be rendered useless. Is there need for any 
other evidence for such a power which you may wish to see with 
your eyes ? What more will you gain if that Power may appear before 
you in body incarnate ? 


When the body is in awakened CONDITION or JAGRAT 
AVASTHA, the soul animates it in every limb and fibre. Then the 
soul is said to have made its LOCATION by manifesting itself in the 
activities of the body. Thisis soul’s JAGRAT STHAN. Similarly, 
when the body is in a sleeping condition of SVAPNA AVASTHA, the 
soul withdraws itself within and keeps the body alive. Then the soul 
is said to have made its location within the nervous system. In 
SVAPNA we see without eyes, hear without ears, walk without legs. 
This is soul's SVAPNA STHAN of dream-location. Lastly, when the 
body goes beyond sleeping condition, neither sees, nor hears, nor 
dreams and yet is alive that is body’s SUSHUPTA AVASTHA or 
condition and soul's SUSHUPTA STHAN or location. In SUSHUPTI, 
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the soul goes to its own, without any bondage of the body. This 
process also illustrates how in spiritual realisation there is a gradual 
separation or disunion of the soul from the body. | think | have 
made clear what | mean by body's, Avastha (CONDITION) and the 
soul's Sthan (LOCATION). The condition or Avastha is of the body, 
the location or Sthan is of the soul. By location it is not meant that 

< the soul is located at this particular place. It only means that the soul, 
though all-pervading manifests itself at that location. 


What applies to the body and the soul equally applies to the 
world of Matter and God. Like the body, the matter also has its 
three conditions — the evolved condition —JAGRAT, the semi-evolved 
condition — SVAPNA, and the unevolved condition or the primordial 
condition of Matter — the SUSHUPTI. Correspondingly, God in the 
evolved condition of Matter is VISIBLE in the form of Nature, in the 
semi-evolved condition of Matter. He is apprehensible and in 
unevolved condition of Matter God is incomprehensible. 


Thus, the Mandukya-Upanishad answered the question regarding 
the abode of the soul. In this Upanishad, the question is related 
to the soul only, but the answer is applicable both is Soul as well as 
to God. 


The search for SELF, however, does not mean that the Vedic 
culture totally discarded the path of material Progress. As we journey 
along the highways of life, we always come to the cross-roads where 
the path branches off into two directions, one leading to materialism 
and the other to spiritualism. The path to ‘material progress is 
that of scoring victory over nature, the path of technological achieve- 
ment, the path of modern science. The path to spiritual progress is 
the march towards victory of the soul over matter, difficult to pursue in 
the beginning, but ultimately leading to composure, mental calmness, 
peace and tranquillity. Vedic culture designated the former as the 
Preya Marg which means a way of life dear to the heart, an enchanting 

and endearing life ; the latter as the Shreya Marg which means 
a way of life which is ultimately good and most beneficial to mankind. 
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None of themis to be discarded, only their relative value has to be 


appreciated. 


In fact, the Vedic view is that both, Matter and Spirit, are comp- 
lementary and not antagonistic. There is no Matter without Spirit and 
no Spirit without Matter, though the reality is that the Matter is for the 
Spirit, not Spirit for the Matter. Material progress, to be rightly termed, 
means progress to spiritual life, otherwise it remains a process, not 
progress. As against Materialism and Spiritualism, Vedic thought 
advances the theory of Realism. 


But is a synthesis of these two — Matter and Spirit — Science 
and Religion-possible ? Are they not contradictory ? 


Sankhya philosophy replies this question by a parable. 


Suppose there are two persons in a forest—one of them is blind 
and the other lame. Both of them want to run away because the 
forest is on fire. The blind cannot see but can run, the lame cannot 
run but can see. The blind asks the lame to mount on his shoulders 
and show him the path and promises to run. The Lame agrees and 
both escape the fire. The soul and the body also have the same type of 
link. The soul itself cannot do any thing. Though conscious, the soul 
cannot use its consciousness without any suitable medium. The medium 
which is needed to escape this forest of the world on fire is the body. 
The body which is composed of the particles of matter is absolutely 
necessary for the soul’s endeavours. 


This is called : ( qeazer <qra )—the parable of the lame and 
the blind. This is how the matter and the spirit, the body and the 
soul, the science and religion work together and the apparent 
Contradiction is resolved in synthesis. 


SPEECH DELIVERED 


ON THE OCCASION OF PRESENTATION OF 
RAJAJI LITERARY AWARD FOR HIS HINDI BOOK 
“VAIDIC VICHAR DHARA KA VAIGYANIC AADHAR” 
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The role of Agnihotra (fire ceremony) 
to combat the menace of 
environmental pollution. 


G. B. Kumar Hooja 


Rishi Dayanada had foreseen a hundred years ago the problem 
of environmental pollution which has come under the focus of the 
world scientists and Governments now, only in the last decade or so. 
As an ameliorative measure he advocated an extraordinary device which 
deserves serious scrutiny at the hands of the scientists, and 
may possibly offer an effective solution to combat this growing 
menace. The solution is the daily Agnihotra (fire ceremony) to be 
performed by all house-holders individually or collectively. 


In the preface to his work, Rigvedadi Bhasya, Swami 
Dayananda writes, “In the entire gamut of Yajnas (fire ceremonies) 
from the Agnihotra tothe Ashwamedha four kinds of materials 
are burnt. Firstly, there are the aromatic substances, eg., Kasturi, 
Kesar, etc. Secondly, there are sweet substances, eg. Gur, honey, etc. 
Thirdly, there are materials capable of aiding development and growth, 
eg., ghee, milk, grains, etc. Lastly, there are the Soma, (juices), 
medicines, etc. All these four substances when mixed and burnt 
properly in the fire under certain conditions purify air, water and the 
earth. The whole world is thus benifitted by the yajna.’’ 
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Rishi Dayananda, following the injunctions of the Vedas, 
preached to mankind, “O man, you for the sake of the purity of air, 
herbs and the rain-water and for the welfare of all, burn in the fire, 
pure things like ghee and wood such as that of mango and dhak.” 
He said that man was responsible for spreading environmental 
pollution by discharging faecal matter and during the course of 
respiration. It was, therefore, his social duty to take concrete 
measures to eliminate pollution. This could be discharged by 
performing the daily Agnihotra. 


The Yajurveda says, “afg fa aaeqaa:”, which means, 
the clouds are formed by the vegetation. When vegetation and ghee, 
etc., are used as offerings in the yajna (céremony) they get converted 
into small but powerful molecules and generate winds. While 
explaining the value of the Ahutis (offerings) of the evening yajna 
Swami Dayananda said, ‘‘Fire is the flame-shaped God. With his 
blessings, we perform Havan (fire ceremony) for the welfare of 
mankind. He has created the fire so that fire by splitting the- 
materials into molecules and atoms may mix them with air and rain- 
water to purify the atmosphere. Thus there shall be accretion to the 
hygienic conditions of the world.” It stands to reason that the 
purification of water and air is possible through the performance of 
the Agnihotra. It has been mentioned in the Yajurveda, “The fire 
of the planets like the god Sun along with air and light are extremely 
useful for the world and rectify the disequilibrium of our environment.” 


Natural balance — Similarly, it has been mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda, “The Creator of the universe balanced nature by the 
yajna.” Fire possesses the power to destroy various types of 
Poisonous elements. Thus, various bodily ailments could be cured 
and pollution could also be controlled by the use of fire. Again, the 
Atharvaveda says, “The known and the unknown diseases, such as 
Rajayakshma, environmental pollution, etc., can be treated with 
Ahutis of Indra (Water) and Agni (fire).’’ 


There are several Mantras (hymns) which describe the role of 
Agnihotra in maintaining natural balance and coordination of natural 
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forces. “There are thousands of forces in the Havan to control 
pollution.” 


The minute particles of ghee, milk, honey, grams, etc., used in 


the Havan get mixed up with the waters of the sky and are recovered 
onthe earth through air, water and grains and hence function as 


carriers of parakrama (high endeavour). 


The Science of Meteorology — lt is self-evident that the 


primary effect of yajna is to hot up the temperature of the surrounding 
On becoming hot the air ascends upwards and a vacuum is thus 
directions rushes towards 
The rise in 


air. 
created. As a result, the air from all 
the pocket of vacuum created by this phenomenon. 
temperature depends on the ahutis also. The smoke of the yajna 
that arises from the burning of various materials throws up small 
particles upwards. These gaseous particles are attracted by the clouds 


and eventually descend on earth in the form of rain. 


On the basis of the Shatpath Brahman, Swami Dayananda | 
Stated in the preface of the Rigvedadi Bhasya, “The materials of the 
yajna are burnt in the fire which give rise to smoke and steam because 
it is in the nature of fire to consume materials like trees, herbs and j 
water and.split them into atoms, i. e., to cause decomposition. These, | 
being light, go upwards in the sky. The liquid in these particles is | 
called steam and the dry ones partake of the earth. These atoms and 
molecules inthe clouds are lifted and supported by the air; then they 
intermix with each other and form Vristi (rain) which produces herbs | 
(which in turn produce medicines) and grains, and the grains form the 
basis of Virya (vitality), the Virya forms the body and the body 
pulsates into activity.” 


Rishi Dayananda quoted the Purvamimansa Dharam Shastra to i 
say that the consumption of four types of aromatic materials (after 
having mixed them well) in the fire proves extremely beneficial for | 
the world at large. The aroma of herbs (being used as condiments) | 
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mixed with pulses which is generated in the process of frying the two 
in ghee,and the vapours which are produced from the yajna make air, 
rain and water free from defects, disseminate fragrance and make the 
world happy and, therefore, the yajna leads to the welfare of 
mankind.” 


Similarly, quoting the authority of the Aitareya Brahmana, 
Swamiji writes, “There is a vast group of humanity which benefits 
from the yajna and the scholar who thus ignites the materials is also 
the recipient of pleasure because a man who does gocd to the world 
is equally rewarded by the gods. Therefore, the net effect of the yajna 
is to remove the impurities of the world and to increase happiness. But 
the person who performs the yajna should be conversant with the 
Prescribed ritual and be possessive of high education and technical 
skill. A yajna performed thus yields gocd results and benefits the 
performer.” 


The value of Agnihotra to combat the menace of pollution has 
also been described in the Taittiriya Upanishad. To quote the words 
of Swami Dayananda: . “The infinite power of God produced the sky, 
air, fire, water and the earth and as a consequence oftheir karmas 
(actions) of the previous births creatures are born and destroyed. Here 
Brahma is synonym for grain; and all exist according to theìr karmas. 
Because of the power of God, the universe is sub-divided into three 
categories, and the grain is called Brahma as it is the basis of 
existence of all organisms. When air, water and medicines are purified 
by yajna the world becomes habitable and comfortable, otherwise it 
becomes polluted and uncomfortable. Therefore, the purifiction of 
these elements is the primary social necessity.’ 


A hundered years ago, Swami Dayananda put forth his views 
On environmental pollution in the most scientific and forceful manner. 
Addressing the common folk and illiterate masses he said,“ There 
are two agencies which work for the generation of atmosphere. Firstly, 
there is God. He has created powerful sources in the form of fire, 
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(sun) and the fragrant flowers. As stated earlier, the sun absorbs all 


kinds of Rasas (juices) of the world and the fragrance of the flowers 
helps to moderate foul odour. Thus the compound as a result of the 
interaction of fragrance and foul odour (being emitted by living 
creatures) is subjected to'a moderating effect and air and water acquire 
a medium quality. The fall of such water produces grains, vital force, 
and bodies of a medium quality and as the sum result of these the 
quality of intelligence, strength, industry, patience and courage also 


becomes of medium type, for as you sow, SO shall you reap. The 


phenomenon of air, rain and water, becoming defective is noticeable 


everywhere. This deficiency is caused not by God but by man. 
Therefore, it is appropriate for man to combat pollution. 


The yajna is the key to the welfare of mankind and 
nonperformance of yajna makes man the defaulter. It is self-evident 
that where there are large groups of men, bad odour is also generated 
proportionately. As stated above, this bad odour is not produced by 
God but by man and his pet animals. Man maintains the elephants, 
horses and herds of cows for his own comfort and the bad odour 
caused by these animals is due to his desire for comforts. Thus, it 
may be concluded that the bad odour which despoils air and water 
is caused by man and it is his primary duty to get rid of it.” 


Swami Dayananda said, “Man is the best of all the creation. 
Only he is capable of discriminating between good or evil. Manan 
means to think ; hence has originated the word Manusya (man). God 
has created man’s body with a special combination of such faculties 
that he may acquire knowledge. Therefore, man alone is capable of 
following Dharma (social duty) and reject Adharma (Social evil) 
and none else. So it is incumbent upon man to perform the yajna.” 


Following these injunctions of Swami Dayananda and having 
appreciated the social significance of the yajna, the Arya Samaj and 
the Aryas have developed over the years a tradition of performing 
yajnas on festival occasions in general assemblies and in their homes 
according to prescribed rules and regulations. But apparently the yajnas 
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have so far been deemed to be a sort of ritualistic mumbo Jumbo 
by the scientific community and no analytic research has been carried 
out by the scientists to verify the assertions of Rishi Dayananda made 
over a 100 years ago. Possibly, it was due to the fact that so far the 
scientists had remained blissfully unaware of the seriousness of the 
menace of environmental pollution. 


Not yet too late, this problem has now caught the awareness 
of the scientific community, and the environmentalists all over the 
world have become panicky and are frantically investigating 
appropriate measures how to combat this serious problem which 
threatens to engulf mankind. Here is Dayananda’‘s formula for them 
to examine and to verify by further researches. 


(Excerpts from a paper presented at the International workshop 
on Environmental Management Education, New Delhi). 4 


000 


4 
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Hinduism & Semitic Religions 


Ram Swarup 


Hinduism is different not only from West's materialism in its 
two varieties, liberal and communist, but it also differs in some 
important ways from some other religions and religious value- 
systems,. particularly those of Semitic origin. Here we are referring to 
Christianity and Islam. 


As a way of life which emphasizes spiritual values, Hinduism 
has several points of contact with cultures that take into account this 
dimention. In fact, there is quite a strong movement amongst men of 
good will all over the world which says that all religions hold the 
same truth and all scriptures preach the same thing. They cull passages 
from different scriptures and prove their point. This is a noble and well- 
intentioned thought and effort. Ina world suffering from so much 
unnecessary conflict, the truth of unity and harmony has to be 
emphasized. Ifa manis the same in his more common sensibilities 
he must also be the same in his spiritual ones. If he laughs when he 
is tickled and pained when he is pricked, he must also be filled with 
asense of awe, wonder and holiness in the presence of the 
profundities and mysteries of life. 


But this viewpoint is not equally shared by all. While this truth 
comes naturally to a Hindu or Buddhist, it is denied both in theory as 
well as in practice by Christianity and Islam. They believe that not only 
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are they different, but they are also superior. From the start, they 
believed that the gods they worshipped were superior to the gods of 
their neighbours and their religion was invested with truth while others 
wallowed in falsities. One of the results of this attitude was that they 
developed along missionary and crusading lines. Their God-given task 


has been to teach the principles of a true religion to a benighted 
world of idolators, pagans, infidels and devil-worshippers. This 


viewpoint may have lost its appeal in certain sections influenced by 
new trends in thought towards more universalism, but it is still quite 
popular with the organized churches. Look at the way Christianity and 
even Islam are working in Asian and African countries and draw your 
conclusions. The more naked methods of good old days have become 
somewhat outdated, and therefore undergone some modifications, but 
the old mind is still very much there, and the new methods adopted are 
not less single-minded, tricky and subversive. We must not forget 
this fact. 


There is also another point of a more Philosophical import. Even 
if we admit a fundamental unity between different religions, the 
differences too cannot be denied and they have to be accounted for. 
For example, if you study carefully different scriptures like the 
Upanishads and the Gita on the one hand and the Bible and the Quran 
on the other, you find great differences of approach, ethos, and 
temperament. Many times, you feel that these differences are more 
than differences of idioms and treatment. In fact, you feel that the very 
world of the two scriptures are different. Therefore, to treat these 
differences and to try to understand them is not without its 


intellectual and spiritual interest. In fact, to overlook them or slur over 
them would be an act of intellectual shoddiness. 


Read from this angle, we find that the two scriptures are very 
different in their atmosphere. The scriptures of semitic inspiration are 
hortative, admonitory; they urge, they reprove, they enjoin, they warn, 
they even enforce. There is a note of feverrishness in them. But the 
atmosphere of the Hindu scriptures is unhurried, relaxed and 
€xpositional. The first variety seems to goad you; the second one to 
lead you step by step. The first one is passionate, zealous; the second 
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one calm and detached. The first one plays on your ‘hopes and fears; 
it threatens you witha hell and promises you a paradise; while the 


Second one seems to open up your understading. 


There are other differences along the same line. The Hindu 
approach is speculative, pluralistic, introvert; the Christian and the 
Islamic approach is extrovert, monistic, dramatic.and spectacular. There 
is Adam and Eve, the forbidden fruit, the devil and the original sin. 
Then the only God sends his only Son and he pays the ransom for the 
original transgression with his blood. Then there is a final day of 

. Judgement and a throne surrounded by angels. On this day, some are 
saved but many more are damned. 


These differences are not merely differences of idioms and 
expressions. They are of a more fundamental nature. They arise 
because the two scriptures deal with two different though not 
unconnected subjects. The Upanishads and the Gita are mystical works 
taking for granted- the ethical background; the Bible and the Quran, 
both in their own ways, deal with moral edification that can point to 


the next initial step on the mystical path to those who are ready to 


take it. This difference leads to other differences even in such 
fundamental concepts as God, man, mankind fellow-creation, ethics 
revelation. 


Ina predominantly mystical approach, God, is the inner-most 
truth of one’s own being; ethical action is its natural expression; God 
is revealed to anyone who sincerely invokes him. In this approach, 
therefore, God is the inner controller, ethical life is natural and 
spontaneous, truth is experiential, and revelation is open to all. But in 
scriptures where mysticism is .rudimentary, God is conceived 
externally; ethics are commandments and injunctions from an external 


authority; moral laws are matters of exhortation and warnings. Here. 
one’s obligations do not extend beyond one’s ‘brothers in faith’. In. 


this approach, truth is credal, revelation exclusive and salvation 


belongs only to the elect; itis also indirect, and takes place only 
through a particular individual. _ 


4 
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There are other differences and other ways of expressing them. 
Christianity and Islam are religions of faith; Hinduism and its 
powerful offshoot/Budhism, are religions of wisdom, gnosis, Prajna. 
‘The former deal with intensities of feelings, the latter aim at 
awakening the mind; the former are based ona passionate idea, the 


latter on self-naughting. 

The former emphasize faith with a strong tendency to deny 
philosophy and reason; the latter emphasize ‘understanding’'—they do 
not deny faith but they give due place to reason and philosophy. 


There is nothing wrong with faith. It has its place and 
utility in spiritual life. It Provides. certainty in the midst of 
uncertainty; a cozy niche in a Strange, wide world, a place 
of rest for the wandering mind. Therefore, something. like 
Christianity and Islam have a natural appeal and have their utility in 
the spiritual economy. There is also a type of mind to which nothing 
else would suit. 


But there are others to whom faith alone is not enough. They 
seek wider pastures of the soul. Such people have to go over to 
Buddhi or what the greeks called Nous, universal or divine reason. 
But this Buddhi is very different from the ordinary reasoning mind 
that we generally know, the mind whose seeing is partial and 
uncertain, which is painfully trying to put two and two together, and 
Which is slave to a hundred desires, passions, preferences. True 
Buddhi is direct in its seeing, spontaneous and free in its Operation; 
it reflects reality as it is in its essence and universality. 


In mystic tradition, faith and reason are united in a happy 
marriage. But when they stand alone, they fall both in worth and 
Status. Faith lacking in philosophy becomes narrow, ignorant and 
intolerant; philosophy without faith ends in mere doubts and denials 
and makes a man footloose, spiritually speaking. Such philosophy is 
not wisdom or Prajna of Yoga, but merely Prajnavada, pretence to 
Wisdom. This kind of Philosophy lacks discrimination, will, strength, — 
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It entertains every idea as equally valid 
without looking into its heart. It admits every claim or pretence 
backed by sufficient force. It cowers before any fanatic creed. It 
happened with religions of Greece and Rome; it happened and is still 


happening with Hinduism; on another level, itis happening with the 
democratic world. Liberal forces are in retreat before the onslaught 


of a fanatic idology. 


purpose. lt becomes blind. 


But in more mystical religions, still in their true form, faith and 
reason exist in their more pristine state. In this state they have 
meanings very different from those they have in the more sharply 
outlined religions of revelation. For example, in Hinduism, a 
predominantly gnostic religion, the word faith is rendered by 
Shraddha, that which lies hidden in the recesses of the heart. Faith 
here means faith in the hidden truths of the soul, faith in its unrealized 
possibilities. It does not mean, as it does in revealed religions, a 
belief in the authority of a particular prophet or book, or a belief in the 
dogma of a particular church. 


Similarly the word ‘reason’ too has a different connotation in 
the tw> religious system. In Christianity and Islam, it was denied 
from the very beginning. But when it surfaces again, we find it as the 
handmaid of faith. It was ‘apologetics’, used for proving the 
superiority of their respective religion, reveletion, prophet and dogmas. 
In this way reason was denatured and prostituted. In the west, 
people had to wage a grim battle against Christianity in order to 
liberate reason from its shackles. The Islamic world has yet to fight 
this struggle and free its mind. It has yet to learn to evaluate its 
religious dogmas, its history, its book, its prophet, his personality and 
his revelation in the light of reason, both secular as well as spiritual. 
In short, it has yet to undertake self-introspection. 


In Hinduism, reason was not seenin this light. Here reason 
has its own Svadharma, its own nature, which should be allowed its 
free play. It should be allowed to question, to investigate, to 
doubt, to dare, to speculate. Of course, for higher spiritual 
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purpose, and its free, untrammelled working in the higher spiritual 
domain, it should also be purified so that itis not at the disposal of 
man’s lower mind, his passions, prejudices and preferences. 


In this respect, Hinduism represents the spirit of the new age in 
which reason has acquired anew importance and when things will 
not be taken for granted, and yet when there is also a search for 
something more deep and meaningful. Hinduism can eminently 
fulfil the west’s religious urge without doing violence to its hard-won 
possession, rationality. Hinduism can raise both faith as well as 
reason. 


Rooted in the above, are other differences. Christianity and 
Islam are built round historical personalities; Hinduism round the 
truths of man’s own higher nature. If there was no Jesus or no 
Muhammad, there would have been no Christianity and no Islam. But 
according to the Hindu view, man’s religion does not depend on any 
such exigency. Dharma lies in the soul of a man and it is there all 
the time. It is eternal, Sanatan. It may wait there in eclipse for a 
time due to various veiling influences, but it is all the time there, ready 
to manifest itself under propitious conditions. It. could lie dormant 
for atime, but it could get activated through a pregnant word, or get 
triggered by the example of some spiritual personality; or self- 
awakening could take place on its own when the time is ripe. Spiritual 
consciousness is also renewed from time to time by historical sages, 
but there is nothing exclusive, first or last about them. Any such claim 
is merely pretension, and self-deception. 


On this question, the thinking of Semitic religions is very 
inadequate. It believes that God chooses some favourite individual, his 
Son or prophet, for his self-revelation, and from that point others must 
accept their truth second-hand. According to Hinduism, there is no 
such arbitrariness. God consciousness is an inherent quality of the soul 
and one enters God-consciousness through sincere seeking. The 
intermediary is a gratuitous assumption. 
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In fact, to these religions, the chosen individual is not merely 
an Intermediary; he is also a saviour, a mediator. He intercedes 
on behalf of his flock with God. He can even delegate this authorities 


to his disciples who, in turn, can appoint their own officials for the 
purpose. As.a result, these religions tend to deal, not with. God but 


with God-substitutes. 


From a chosen intermediary inevitably comes the idea of the only 
book, the depository of all truths. God gives out his truths finally and 
once for all through his only ‘son or his last prophet; these truths are 
placed ina book which is now revered as the only book, containing 
the true word of God, His revelation to man. The other revelations and 
books are either denied or they are considered as merely preparatory, 
they exist merely to confirm the truths of the new revelations. 
Subsequent revelations become false or redundant. If they contain 
anything new or different they are false; if they contain the same 
things, they are redundant. In either case, they have no right to exist. 


The theory is supported by its votaries, appropriate practice. 
In places where their triumph was undisputed, they destroyed the 
scriptures of the local people systematically. Missionaries boast of 
giving pagan India the first printing press. But the very first tracts, 
Carey's printing press at Serampore published contained nothing but 
filthy attacks on Hindu Scriptures. Some years ago, we bought from 
a mother and her daughter, volunteer missionaries of the Watch Tower 
group who walk in to your house to convey the massage of the Bible 
and to announce the end of the world, one of their more fundamental 
books; it contained a long list of points to help a reader to find for 
himself whether a particular revelation is divinely inspired or whether 
it was the work of a devil. And of course it found to its own 
satisfaction that the Bible has a divine inspiration while the Hindu 
scriptures are the handiwork of the Devil. Even before buying the 
book, | had told the young daughter (about 15 or 16) that | was sorry 
for her and that at her age, she should have been learning rather than 
teaching. But teaching comes more naturally to a missionary spirit. 
It has nothing to learn. 
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Thus the only book contains the only word of the only God, 
brought from the seventh heaven by the only Son or the final 
messenger of God. You can look it up now for your guidance though 
according to the more orthodox school, the best thing for you would 
be to get it interpreted by the scholars and official dignitaries of your 
church. There are other differences of this kind, and even sharp ones, 
but they are all agreed that every thing is ready now—you are ready 
for the truth and the truth is ready for you. Butto make the truth 
still more handy, the theologians have reduced it to formulas, 
codified them, and numbered them for the convenience of their flock. 
The truths are pre-packaged, pre-cooked, pre-digested. They 
are ready even for export to the pagans and the infidels. 


Hinduism deals in no such truths. At any rate, it considers such 
truths meaningless. Its truths are truths of man's own deeper being. 
He has to grow into them. The more he understands himself, the 
more he understands these truths. These cannot be put into formulas, 
or made into numbered articles of faith. They cannot be easily 
handed down. They are not meant for memorization, for repetition, for 
confession. The truths the Hindu scriptures care for are received in a 
different way—through some kind of self-preparation, through self- 
churning. One has to get ready for them. One has to be ‘reborn’ in 
order to receive them. They are meant for the “twice-born’’. 


One can see for oneself that in this kind of approach, there is 
no place for ‘conversion’. True religion can neither be borrowed nor 
lent. A man carries his religion within himself wherever he goes and 
he has to be his own lamp. The conversion one experiences at this 
level is inner and it is very different from the conversions that the 
countries have known under the aegis or Christianity and Islam. 
There conversions were political and military acts, acts of aggressive 
hard sale. 


Gnostic religions, more psychological in approach, realize that 
deep truths of the spirit cannot adequately be imparted from outside 
however hard one may try. One may place a most exalted truth 
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before a person, but he will draw his own meanings out of them 


meanings appropriate to his particular level of purity and 
understanding. In fact, he would use these truths for rationalizing 


and promoting his own petty ends. 


But it does not mean that spiritual work is unimportant and that 


spiritual teachers have no role. It only points to the difficulties of the 


work. Knowing the difficulties, Hinduism therefore does not try to 
pronounce final truths Ex-cathedra ; on the other hand, it offers a 
spiritual culture, a spiritual discipline to raise the capacity of a seeker 
of truth. It does not burdern a man with truths and morals beyond 
his capacity ; on the other hand, it discusses many kinds of Dharmas, 
Atma-Dharma being the highest. It helps different men having 
different capacities and different starting-point to choose their own 


Dharma. 


Thus we find that Hinduism does not teach a God who reveals 
Himself only to a chosen individual, letting others receive their truth 
from this exclusive source. On the other hand, it speaks of truths 
which are revealed wherever there is seeking, the purity of aspirations, 
and necessary preparation. Nor does it believe that there is only one 
revealed book; in its view, the words of all seers, all ‘Atma-darshins, 
past, present, and future, have scriptural value. It knows of course 
that not all visions are Godvisions and not all excited utterances made 
with foaming lips are words of God; that many revelations claiming a 
‘divine source are in fact projections of a less laudable source. Id 
sires many revelations, more often than not a combination of the puerile 
and the pernicious. Yoga teaches us to be wary of them. But this is 
another question and we shall not go into it here. 


Hinduism also believes that all nations share God's grace. 
It does not believe that there are pagans. and infidels waiting 
to be converted to a particular system of beliefs and ideas, 
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orarace of the damned waiting to be saved. Hinduism respects 
differences and sees God’s working in different peoples and nations. 


For example, in its own tribals, Hinduism saw God working. 
It lived happily with them for thousands of years without trying to 
convert them. If it lent them anything, it also borrowed from them in 
silent communication. But all this changed with the advent of 
Christianity. It is now working overtime in giving them a sense of sin, 
a readymade saviour with all its other ideological trappings. The rich, 
white missions are making use of the nation’s poverty to further their 
ends. They offer temptations, a cardinal sin, in order to effect 
conversion. The Baptist missionaries in the North-Eastern belt, for 
example, reward with cheap polyester trousers those tribals who 
change their religion; with motor-bicycles if they also help their 
brothers to be converted. In Madhya Pradesh, as the Neogy Report 
shows, the missionaries give small loans of, say, five or ten dollars, to 
the tribals on interest, loans which they know could not be easily 
paid back but the payment of which can be waived off if the debtors 
accepted Christianity. On another, more sophisticated level, they run 
schools and dispensaries and engage in so-called social work. But 
we must know that social work has now become big business and 
ominous politics. For itself the West has rejected Christianity, but it 
is still keeping it for export. The western friends must realize what 
they are doing. 


What is happening in Indiais also happening elsewhere. In 
America, even the vestiges of once arich spiritual culture of the Red 
Indians are no more. In Africa, the blacks continue to be under the 
double attack of Christianity and Islam. The attack is both economic 
ei as political Bug the cultural attack of monolatory is even more 
aS, pe the political Emel economic attack. K completely cut off the 
a rom elt Spiritual roots, and it will make them stoic 
cra igecek ica: gheir own religion taught the black to see life in 
cea now under different religious aegis, they are learning to see 

g dead and lifeless. Their psychic life is being impoverished. 
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Exemplifying these basic differences of approach, there are 
other differences of appeal and organization between the two religious 
For Example, from the beginning, Christianity and Islam 


systems. i ! 
and ‘they’. They divide mankind into two: 


have talked of ‘we’ 
believers and unbelievers, the worthy men of faith and the sorry infidels, 


the elect a-nd the damned. They are not religions of ‘man’ but 
of a particular Umma or Millat. Their rejection and hatred of others 
is written in capital letters in their doctrines and in the pages of 


history. 


We all know how much part the sword played in the spread 
of Islam, but this part was equally prominent in . the spread of 
Christianity. There was a time when many good Christians did not 
regard non-Christians as men at all. The attitude is still indicated by 
one of the meanings of Christian as given in the World Book 
Dictionary. There, he is defined as “human: not animal”. The 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary makes this idea still 
clearer, where one of the meanings of a christian is a “human being as 
distinguished from a lower animal.’ This indicates what Christians 
have thought of themselves and of others. 


The Quran calls the “unbelievers” as “the worst beasts’. That 
this is not a mere figure of speech is proved by Islamic practices. 
Islamic thought has divided the world into three sections : the people 
of faith, which means they themselves; (2) the people of the book, 
which means religions of the semitic origin; and (3) the rest. The first 
people are the chosen ones; the second are called ‘zimmies’, the 
protected ones. They could still co-exist under certain disabilities as 
second-grade citizens. But the option for the third was either: ‘Islam 
or death’. It is another matter that the policy could not always be 
implemented. 


This development is not accidental. A single source of 
inspiration, a single sonship or a final prophet hood, a single Book 
must lead to the concept of an exclusive brotherhocd. A privileged 
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revelation must lead to the concept of a chosen church. But the 
trouble is that there are many people who continue to claim revelations 
for themselves or for their teachers. So they have to be denounced as 
false messiahs and false prophets. Jesus warned against “many false 
prophets (that) shall rise“. False prophets are not rare and a warning 
against them is quite in order. But from this, his disciples drew the 
conclusion that all prophets other than their own master were false. 
Muhammad, practical in all matters, got his rival claimants murdered. 


In contrast, the approach of gnostic religions is universal. 
Read for examples, the Upanishads, or “Meditations” by Marcus 
Aurelius, the Stoic Philosopher. There is no ‘we’ and ‘they’ here. 
They claim no exclusive revelation. The truths they speak are 
universal. They are open to all who have the necessary sincerity and 
seeking and who put in the necessary effort. They do not ask you to 
believe; they ask you to investigate, to find out. But if you are not 
interested or do not care it is upto you. There is no force, no threats, 
no sale-talk. 


The emphasis on privileged revelation leading to the concept of 
a privileged brotherhood or of a chosen church has effected 
Christianity and Islam in more than one way. It made their morals 
tribal and their social organization power oriented. Their organization 
is eminently suited for outward, political expansion—though the 
religious dimension is not altogether lacking and it still does bring — 
Spiritual solace to thousands of people. Their Kalma and dogmas 
have been more of battle-cries than confessions of faith. “Allah hu- 
Akbar” has been heard as often in the battle-fields as in mosques. 


rae religions grew with political power and their religious 
no a were more than priests. Wey were officials of the state; 
m A When they followed a separate disciplina; they were part of 
aa s power establishment. These religions represented great 
a + The common men were governed by Mullahs and 

© Church functionaries administered laws claiming a divine 
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origin. They took care sof the morals of the people and interpreted 
the will of God for them. Even today in Europe where 
traditional religion has ceased to be a serious thing, the vestiges 
of the old tie-up between the state and the church still continue. In 
England, the priests of the Anglican Church, the National religion, are 
paid employees of the state. In Germany, the revenue for the 
country’s religious denominations is collected along with taxes by the 


state and made over to them. 


In Hinduism, there was no such analogous phenomenon. There 
was a highly respected Brahmin class but its functions were priestly 
and scholarly. They taught, they advised, they presided on such 
occasions as birth, wedding and funeral. But the deeper ethos of the 
Hindus was shaped by monks and religious mendicants and even by 
such householders who had, rightly or wrongly, the reputation of 
having ‘seen’ God. But Hinduism has known no Pope, no Khalifa, 
no Ex cathedra pronouncements, no Fatwas, no official credo or list 
of beliefs formulated by official theologians meeting under the aegis of 
kings and feudal war-lords. 


The overriding role of faith and belief has made Christianity and 
Islam authoritarian and fundamentalist. On the contrary, a religion 
like Hinduism in which reason, philosophy and psychology ‘play a 
greater part is more psycho-experimental in approach and freer in 
entertaining alternative views. People could freely be monotheists, 
polytheists, atheists, advaitins. Hinduism speaks of truths which are 
capable of verification by individuals though the conditions of 
Verification are difficult to fulfil by their very nature. It is true that 
Hinduism gives a high place to Shabda-pramana, to the testimoney 
of those who are ina position to testify; but its truths, in the last 
analysis, are matter of experience, capable of being tested by the 
individual, Ehipashyika, as Lord Buddha Called them. They are a 
matter of progressive growth and: assimilation. Consequently 
Hinduism has been more concerned with explaining, examining, 
experiencing, with Sadhana, praxis, yoga. Christianity on the 
contrary has been concerned with dogmatically affirming and with 
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‘apologetically” proving and justifying. Islam in its turn has refused to 
argue. It cuts short the argument by cutting off your head. Discussion, 


in its view, is mearly waste of breath; it has found that the logic of 


force is more convincing. 


At the back of this sectarian thinking, we believe, is a very 
partial and inadequate conception of the Godhead. The Semitic 
approach to God is too numeral and arithmetical, and not sufficiently 
spiritual. It has made a fetish of numbers but not looked at the heart 
of the mystery. Advaita, Ekam Sat, One Reality of the Hindus 
taught them to see divinity also in Gods of other peoples, but the ‘one 
God’ of Semitic religions taught them to see devil in Gods other 
than their own. The destruction of the temples and places of worship 
of other peoples is an inevitable result of this approach. 


Hindus had their wars but those were not religious ones. In 
the wake of victory, the first thing a victorious Hindu Rajah did was 
to offer worship to the Gods of the conquered. It was enjoined by the 
laws and it was also a common practice. Manu taught that a victor 


should “duly worship the Gods of the defeated people............ honour 
their righteous Brahmins........ place on the throne a scion or relative 
of the vanquished ruler........ make authoritative the lawful customs of 


the inhabitants, and honour their new king and his chief servants with 
Precious gifts.” But the Semitic religions embodied a very different 
Psyche. With them?came the concept of religious wars, a fanatic 
intolerance of the Gods and priests of other people, genocide, 


vandalistic destruction, and colonial exploitation of the conquered 
People, 


At the end, we shall mention one more point. We have observed 
ae Hinduism thinks of man, not of a privileged brotherhood. In 
ai fact, its sympathies are even larger. It teaches us to be 
extends Roe towards eM ing beings. Its vision is cosmic. It 
even ee man to all living creatures. It teaches oneness of life, 

ss of all nature and elements. This vision also embodies 
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the sense which we must cultivate in order to 


sound ecologic sense, 
s we increasingly realize. 


preserve the biological base of life, a 


Hinduism does not believe that man is created for domination 
over the fowls of the earth and the fishes of the sea. This view is 
nothing but man’s egocentricity. Other fellow creatures too have 
their rights. True, man has his share in the bounty of Nature and he 
could take out of it according to his need (not greed), after he has 
buted to it according to his capacity. But nothing gives him 
right to exploit others, or to treat them cruelly. Egoistic use of man 
and nature sets up a process of retribution. In the process of treating 
the animal and the mineral world as soulless, man loses his own soul. 
Cruelty to animals turn into cruelty to fellow-men. Wide-spread 
vegetarianism amongst the Hindus comes from their non-violent, non- 
egoistic, compassionate outlook. It has been a great contribution to the 


world-culture. 


contri 


Hinduism is the oldest religion which is also still flourishing; it 
also represents what is truly the best in the new age—reason and 
universality. It is not a historical religion, a fashion of a day, a child 
of a particular age. It has something of the eternal, Sanatan, in it. 
It has in its deepest thought concerned itself with man’s eternal 
Verities, with truths of the awakened soul, truths of which aman 
himself may not be conscious in a particular state or age. It teaches 
you to live in the eternal while extending your time-vision at the same 
time. It links you with the transcendental, with the cosmic, with 
humanity, and with your own past and future lives. It gives you a 
sense of continuity, and brings you the message of immortality. It 
satisfies man’s deepest spiritual and ethical urges. It has developed 
different methods that facilitate growth in a more meaningful, unitive 
and intuitive life. It is humanist in approach, world-wide in outlook ; 
it fully admits reason, admits experimental and speculative approach 
in investigation. It is pluralist, compassionate, and non-violent in 
temper. In fact, it has all that man seeks in his deeper being and it is 
the product of this seeking. All deeper seekers who trun to it for 
guidance should find it immensely fulfilling. 


000 
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Agriculture in the Vedic Period 


Mrs. Poonam Sagar 


The word agriculture means tillage of the soil leading to 
production of crops. Inthe vedic period, agricultural practices had 
social and religious undertones even. Domestic rites and festivals 
were often accompanied with four main agricultural operations of 
ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing. A number of hymns of 
Rigveda show the importance to agriculture given by the Vedic 
People and tell us about the agricultural cum pastoral community 
of the Vedic people. These hymns also tell about their needs and 
aspirations and the different techniques of agriculture used by them. 
A hymn in Rigveda says : 


“Lord of the field, bestow upon us sweet, abudant (water), as 
the milch cow (yields her) milk dropping like honey bland as 
butter; may the Lord of water make us happy. 


May the herbs (of the field be sweet for us, may the heavens, 
the waters, the firmament, be kind to us; may the Lord of 
the field be gracious to us; let us underterred (by foes), have 
recourse to him. 


May the oxen (draw) happily, the men labour happily, the 
Plough furrow happily; may the traces bind happily, wield 
the good happily. 
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Suna and sira be pleased by this owe praise and consequently | 
sprinkle.this (earth) with the water which you have created 


in heaven. 


Auspicious Sita (furrow) be present, we glorify thee. That 
thou mayest be propitious to us, that thou may yieldus | 
| 
abundant fruit. | 
| 
| 


"May Indra take hold of Sita (furrow), may Pushan guide 
her, may she, well stored with water, yield it as milk, year | 


after year. 


May the plough-shares break up our land happily; may the 
plough- man go happily with ‘the oxen; may parjanya 


(water the earth), with sweet showers happily: grant, Suna 
wl 


and sira, prosperity to us. 


The same ideas have been expressed in a number of hymns of 
Atharvaveda which are in the nature of prayer to God for plenty of 
rain and of cattle with an idea to get good harvests and cattle wealth 
it shows. that agriculture was considered as one of the noble 
occupations. ( 


The Vedic word for agriculture is Krsi which means the act 
of ploughing; the produce was called Sasya. The Vedic texts 
mention the agricultural implements like plough (Langala, phala, Sira 
and Sita and Datra, Smi.) Langala was of a lace pointed type having a 
_ a Smooth handle, while Sira was large and heavy one. Sieve (Titau) 

i was in use to separate the grain from the straw and winnowing 
(Surpa) was used. Urdara was a vessel which was used to measure 


j the grain. 
j 
i n eS —————E—— 
j 1. Rigveda IV. 12.57. as quoted ih History of Science and 
j 


Technology. Vol. 2, Dawn of Indian Science, by O. P. Jaggi, 
Delhi, 1969, P. 219. 
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The Aryans during the Rigvedic period . used cattle and 
horses for drawing the plough. Plough was used drawn by teams 
of oxen in six, eight, twelve or even twenty four and_ repeated 
ploughing was done to improve the soil. for the required quality. 
Urvara or Kshetra was the plough land. The Aryans used cattle and 
horses for pulling the plough and the fields were irrigated by getting 
water from the wells as has been indicated in the following hymn 


of Atharaveda :- 


“Harness the ploughs, fit on the Yokes, now that the womb 
of earth is ready, sow the seed therein, and through our 
praise may there be abundant food ; may (the grain) fall ripe 
towards the sickle. i 


Set up the cattle thoughs, bind the straps to it, let us pour 
out (the water of) the well, which is full of water, fit to be 
poured out, and not easily exhausted. 


Staisfy the horses, accomplish the good work (of ploughing), 
equip a car laden with good fortune, pour out (the water 
of) the well, having wooden cattle trough, having a stone 
tim, having a receptacle like armour, fit for the drinking of men, 
The beast of burden pressed within the two wagon-poles, 
mouse as if on the womb of sacrifice having two wives. Place 
the Chariot in the wood, without digging store up the juice.2”” 


Regarding the irrigation, the farmers during the Rigvedic period 
knew about the importance of constructing channels. by carrying 
water from wells and probably even from the rivers. Due to climatic 
Canditions it was not possible to have tanks or artificial reservoirs 
Specially in the Punjab. The farmers during the Vedic period knew 


the Principle of collecting water from’ catchment hilly areas of 
: 


2. Atharvaveda, “X, 150 as quoted in History of Science and 


Technology, Vol. 2, Dawn of Indian Science, by O. P. Jaggi, 
Delhi 1969 P. 220 
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undulating surface and carrying it through canals to distant areas. 
The Rigveda also mentions about the water lifting devices by the 
name Asmackara which was a wheel, made of stone and water 
was raised with the help of the wheel, in a pail using a leather strap. 
Another method which has been referred is Drona which was a sloop. 
They also had Ghatayan which was drum shaped wheel round which 
Went a pair of endless ropes with ghata or earthen pots tied to them at 
equal distances. The technical details of all these devices are still not 


available. 


During the time of later Samhitas, cow dung (Sakrt) was used 
as manure and its value was fully appreciated. Dried cow—dung 
(Karisa) was considered better. The Kathaka—Samhita reveals the 
process of cultivation as well as harvesting with the help of plough 
and sickle respectively. The Vedic people considered agriculture 
reproductive like human procreation. . Atharvaveda says: ‘Scatter the 
seeds in the prepared ground (Yoni).’ Wheat, rice, barley were the 
main grains grown during the Vedic period but Rigveda does not 
mention rice. The rice has been referred in the Taittiriya and Kathaka 
Samhitas and in the Atharvaveda which indicates that the cultivation 
of rice was started at the later time. The term used for the good 
quality rice is Tandula, Vrihi and Sali and for the wild variety Nivara. 
The Taittiriya Samhita also refers husked (Karna) and unhusked 
(akarna) rice. 


To improve the fertility of soil the rotation of crops was 
practised. According to Taittiriya Samhita and other texts rotation 
of crops might have been practised as ‘rice in summer and pulses in 
winter would be sown in the same field.’ In the Vedic period generally 
two harvests in a year were produced. Yava (barley) sown in winter 
was harvested in summer, rice sown in the rains ripened in autumn 
and the beans Sesamum planted at the time of summer rains ripened 
in winter. 


The Aryans knew about the agricultural pests. The plant pests 
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hich destroyed the seeds as well as the shoots of the plants 
c . 
aN e farmers. Charms were used by the farmers at the time 


frustrated th i 
ds and harvesting the corn to prevent these pests 


of sowing the see : 
nd other similar misfortunes. Atharvaveda describes the spells to 
a 


avert drought and excess of rains. It shows that the farmers suffered 
the same mishaps during those days as his counter-part does now. 

The reference on agriculture in Vedic literature shows that in 
Vedic period the farmers had a good knowledge of fertility of the land, 
selections and treatment of seeds, seasons of sowing and harvesting, 
rotation of crops, manuring for increased production of crops. 


PRAYER FOR 
UNIVERSAL WELLBEING 


wa wag afaa: 
aa ag AURAT: | 
aq wafu Tag 
ar afeag gaT WaT | | 
May all be happy. 
May all be free from disease. 
May all realise what is good. 
May none be subject to misery. 
Vedic Invocation 
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Modernity and Tradition : 


A Study in the Indian Context 
Dr. Bhupendra Nath 


‘Modernization’ and ‘Progress’ are two watchwords in the 
present era, but very few of us care to inquire what we mean by it. 
‘Progress’ or ‘Modernization’ have always a reference to the past. 
Oneis said to have made a progress when one goes beyond an 
earlier state of affairs in a way that the later state is in some sense 
better or superior to that obtaining at the earlier stage. ‘Progress’ 
means emerging out .of a past and . moving forward towards the 
realization of some ideal or goal. ‘Modernization’ too has a 
reference to some tradition continuing from a past, recent or remote, 
which is sought to be re-interpreted or modified in order to make it 
More suitable in new changing situations. Progress and Modernization 
envisage a better future and for achieving this goal it leans on the 
Collective experience of the past.’ 


The different corners of the world are now coming closer and 
Perhaps in course of time it may lead ultimately to the formation of 
a common world tradition and culture. But, though it may be that 
at the Present stage of evolution the initial pangs of a new birth have 
began, the ultimate possible outcome in the shape of a universal 
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culture, however, appears to be still a very far cry. Hence, we have 
to recognize the fact of divergent cultures and traditions, and also 
different sets of values linked with the divergent traditions. From this 
also follows that every tradition or culture in its attempts to make 
progress or modernization must take in to account its own past. If 
a tradition becomes too much overwhelmed or over-awed by some 
other tradition and seeks to re-formulate its own cultural tradition in 
terms of that alien tradition, such attempts may create difficultives. 
Each culture is a coherent whole and any meaningful modification in a 
given culture must be consistent with the spirit of that culture. The 
modification must be such which are really for a better health of the 
culture and which do not do any- violence to the indigenous cultural 
patterns. Any borrowing from an alien culture prompted by a sense 
of inferiority or blind emulation, without regard for the peculiar genius 
of the indigenous culture, is always likely to create discordant note. 


The problem of India’s modernization has assumed special 
significance since independence. India’s modernization has assumed 
special significance since independence. India saw: the end of the 
medieval age while it was in subjugation and it was forced into a new 
age when an alien rule had just begun consolidating itself on the 
Indian soil. In the early period of this new age, the Indian tradition 
and culture found itself under a great stress due to wanton, and 
at times most unjustified, attack at the hands of its new foreign 
rulers and their missionaries. Referring to his teachers in the Christian 
missionary institutions, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan writes, “They were 
teachers of philosophy, commentators, interpreters, apologists for 
the Christian way of thought and life, but were not, in the strict 
sense of the terms, seekers of truth. By their criticism of Indian 
thought they disturbed my faith and shook the traditional props on 
which | leaned. ?2 The loss of confidence suffered by the Indian 
people due to the foreign onslaughts was then sought to be salvaged 
by a few national leaders, such as Raja Rammohan Roy, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, Swami Vivekanand and others. Their efforts to 
yindicate India’s glory was corroborated by some liberal-minded 
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European scholars who brought to light the glory and meaningfulness 

f Indian cultural tradition. They turned to India’s rich cultural 
o itage and tried to instill a respect for the traditional culture. But 
i impact of the political slavery and an educational system 
deliberately calculated to deprive a culture of its self-confidence, 
gradually built up a sense of inferiority among the Indian people. 
With this the term ‘modernization’ tended to assume a peculiar 
meaning. A sense of inferiority coupled with an awe for the culture 
of aconquering power, made people see some mysterious superiority 
in that alien culture. This gave rise to a tendency, Particularly among 
the new educated class, to emulate the western ways of living and 
thinking as a mark of becoming modern. ‘Modernization’ thus tended 
to become synonymous with ‘Westernization’. 


Though political domination generated a tendency towards a 
meek submission, India’s relentless struggle for emancipation from the 
alien yoke and its nationalist fervour prompted the Indian mind to look 
back to its own national heritage in order to defend it against western 
vituperations and unjustified criticisms. The surging nationalistic 
fervour, witnessed during the period of India's freedom movement, 
made people realize the value and importance of the indigenous things, 
and Mahatma Gandhi's call for Swadeshi movement made people 
discard not only western things, but also the western modes of living 
and thinking. The inspiring writings and speeches of India’s leading 
Personalities, such as Tilak, Tagore, Gandhi and Aurobindo, reminded 
people of the greatness of their own culture.* Thus, in the pre- 
Independent India certain factors were operating as checks on the free 
expansion of the Westernization. But the efforts of the national 
leaders were countered by a systematic and planned indoctrination 


b iti 3 3 | 
Y the British rulers through its educational system primarily based on 
Macaulayian scheme,“ 


Though Some vigorous a 
the mischief of the Maca 
educated class could not 


and it made inroads on the Indian mind. 
nd robust Indian minds refused to submit to 
ulavian scheme, the generality of the Indian 
escape the evil influences of the westernized 


educati 3 ; 
ational System. This gave rise toa class in the Indian society 
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which undoubtedly gained enlightenment through the new education, 
but this they could achieve at the cost of weakening their natural 
faith in their own ethos. While the class of people which could not 
avail of the new educational patterns had to struggle for coming out 
of the medieval ignorance, the new educated class was to a great 
extent uprooted from its own cultural moorings. This created a vertical 
division in the Indian society. The uneducated mass, though it more 
faithfully represented the cultural matrix of the Indian life, was too 
unenlightened to contribute to the reconstruction of the Indian society 
for a healthy survival in the new situations. The new educated elite, 
though better equipped to form the base of social changes, always 
looked for guidance to western modes and ideals and mostly betrayed 
a lack of appreciation of the indigenous tradition. 


The independence of India from foreign political domination 
gave her a new impetus for seeking modernization of her society. 
During the long period of the foreign rule there was not much concern 
on the part of the rulers to help in the social evolution of the country 
and this had caused considerable stagnation in respect of any real 
social progress. Though a few great Indian personalities articulated 
the deeper Indian spirit in terms of the contemporary needs, it remains 
a fact that the pre-independence India did not make the desired social 
progress. In the period immediately after the independence, though 
on the one hand, the need for a social. reconstruction and progress of 
the country was fully emphasized, on the other hand, the love for the 
Swadeshi and the patriotic spirit, which were mainly the gifts of the 
freedom movement, gradually declined. In the earlier years of the 
post-independence era the task of providing leadership and direction 
to the national reconstruction fell mainly to Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who 
continued as the chief of the Indian Government during the first nearly 

seventeen years of India’s independence. Nehru was undoubtedly too 
nationalistic and patriotic to bow before the march of Westernization. 
But though intellectually committed to the ‘discovery of India’ and 
always eager to recognize the soul of India, he was brought up in a 
too westernized family environment and this made him temperamantally 
and unconsciously lean towards the western pattern.” 
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With the decline of the western political domination in the East, 
there appears some deliberate attempts by the western powers to 
perpetuate their domination in the East in some pants hele This 
gave a motive to the western powers for the westernization of the 
eastern way of living and thinking. By the time the western political 
domination in the East began to shrink the British power which was 
more liberal began to decline and was being replaced by the growing 
American power which was more pragmatic and too much business- 
like. Hence America-inspired Westernization proved more strangulating 
for the East than the liberal British type Westernization. The western 
powers took to various means of westernizing the eastern countries— 
economic aids, political interference, providing technical and 
intellectual know-how and other subtler means. The first batch of the: 
Indian intellectuals who went for higher studies in the British and 
American universities during the early pericd of India’s independence 
returned to India to adorn the higher hierarchy in the Indian life. 
A large number of superior positions in the universities, government 
and in other important establishments went to the western-trained 
Indian intellectuals. Many of these intellectuals, bereft of the warmth 
of nationalism and Swadeshi which characterised the pre-independence 
India, easily succumbed to the western indoctrination. And fully 
equipped with the intellectual armoury acquired by their western 
training, they become more fanatic defenders of Westernization than 
the westerners themselves. It was easier for the pre-independence 
India to defend the Indian ways when the preaching in favour of 
the western modes came from the white-skinned English people. But 
with the brown intellectuals converted to the cult of Westernization, 
k became difficult for India to resist the onslaughts. The Indian 
eee ale educated in India wo could not properly recover 
i pre-independence Macaulayian scheme to enslave India 
oa Even after independence the Macaulayian scheme 
ice aa cag is SUEY) to a great exten on Ute Indian educational 
deno the Indian intellectuals „trained in this Sote fail to shang 
E o > the true representetiye: of al that is worthy of baing 
anor = India’s past heritage. Being not properly footed in 
and ideas ee they show a tendency to turn to the Wesel history 

enever they are called upon to suggest innovations in 
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order to vitalise the groping Indian society. The pattern for the 
modernization of the Indian society which they visualise is usually 


some sort of uprooted modernization and they mostly fail to appreciate 


the deeper ethos of the national culture. 


Thus, While in the pre-independence days subservience to the 
western ideas and ideals was imposed due to the foreign political 
domination, in the post-independence era we find that certain 
factors operate which have kept this subservience rather on the 
ascendency. It is such subservience which blurs our understanding 
of the true'meaning and significance of ‘Modernization’ and ‘Progress’. 
Our ignorance and distrust of our own past makes us look for the 
meaning ‘of ‘Modernization’ without relating it to the past, and 
‘Progress’ is sought to be understood as breaking away from the past. 
The present is sought tobe delinked from the past. Progress is not 
looked upon as emerging out of the past but something which takes 
shape by annihilating the past. Such a distorted view of ‘Modernization’ 
and ‘Progress’ is an unfortunate legacy of the centuries of our 
political slavery. It is easier for a country to achieve political 
emancipation, but it is difficult to get rid of the intellectual Slavery 
which is imposed by a long spell of foreign rule. 


In the recent centuries the West has moved on the path of 
modernization and progress with an unprecedented speed. An 
examination of the processes of western progress will reveal 
its evolutionary nature in which its own tradition always remains 
a significant factor and all that are new and valuable grow 
out of continuous re-interpretation of its own past in the light 
of new emerging situations. It shows that progress cannot be 
divorced from tradition. It is the tradition, with its roots and rami- 
fications spread in the past, which provides the basis for a search in 
the direction of properly modifying that tradition to make it uptodate 
and modern. The search for modernity presupposes a tradition 
which it tries to modernize. modernity cannot be searched in a 
vacuum nor quest for modernity in a particular type of society can be 
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kept unrelated to the past tradition of that particular society. Looking 
with contempt on that tradition, or remaining oblivious of the spirit 
of that tradition, will always create hurdles in properly modernizing 
that tradition. West could build up its modernity in an impressive 
manner not by indiscriminately borrowing some models from any 
alien source, but by a continuous critical appraisal of its own history 
and circumstances. The Indian society awaits a new birth in order to 
survive in a new world-order. lt must endeavour to achieve a new 
face. Butin our Planning to acquire a new face we cannot afford to 
ignore out ancient tradition and rich culture. In our search for new 
answers for the contemporary problems we may look to all possible 
directions but our foot must be firmly entrenched in our own soil. 
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Lord Macaulay, then a Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, was responsible for introducing western education 
in India and he laid down the motto, “We must at present 
do our best to form a class who may be interpreters 
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between us and the millions whom we govern, a class of 
persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, 
in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” Quoted by Bipan 
Chandra, Modern India (New Delhi, NCERT, June, 1981), 


p. 121. 
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thoughts and approach. In his autobiography he writes, ‘’| 
do not represent mass-feeling. | have no illusions on 
that point . | have become a queer mixture of the East and 
West, out of place everywhere, at home nowhere. Perhaps 
my thoughts and approach to life are more akin to what is 
called Western than Eastern...! am a stranger and alien in 
the West. I cannot be of it. But in my own country also, 
sometimes, | have an exiles feeling.” Jawaharlal Nehru 
—an Autobiography (Bombay, Allied Publishers Private 
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Evolution of Consciousness 


S. D. Verma 


The concept of consciousness and its accelerated evolution is 
rooted in the ancient Vedic lore and the scriptures of almost all 
spiritual adventures of the world in some form or the other. In the 
Present century this doctrine and its Yogic technique have been 


unravelled by Sri Aurobindo in a unique manner to suit the modern 
intellectual and mental set-up of mankind. 


The Western thinkers have described consciousness in abstract 
terms as the faculty of knowing, and as the totality of a person’s 
thoughts and feelings. On the other hand the Indian seers found in 
their inner perception that consciousness is a living force which is 
Capable of being evolved to higher planes. It is concrete as an electric 
Current, but the main difference between the two is that while 
a eae is an animate and growing force the electric current is 

- The Vedas mentioned about consciousness as ‘Agni’ (mystic fire) 
ee e Neat described it as ‘Jeevan Shakti (the force of life). In 
disciplines h n hen eann mee ‘Silvers: Chacclofandisseycts 

ave been prescribed there for its infinite expansion. 


There a 


‘Pra re three main: streams ina living body—the blood, the 
na’ 


(vital force) and the consciousness. Their main flow is either 
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downwards or they are diffused all over the body. However the 
Indian Yogis discovered in the laboratory of their spiritual realisation 
that if the flow of these three streams is turned upwards to the apex of 
the head the human personality acquires tremendous power—physical, 
mental as well as spiritual. For this purpose the Yogis devised 
special techniques, @.9., ‘Shirshasana’ and other postures for the 
blood. ‘Pranayama’ for the vital force and Yogic disciplines for the 
consciousness. By constant yogic practice the individual conscious- 
ness not only rises upwards but can also expand beyond the gross 
physical body. -On the other hand consciousness is capable of being 
evolved, in quality, so to say, upto the highest supramental level, 
within the human body or outside it, in an infinite silence. And then 
peace, power, freedom, knowledge and bliss become manifest. 
Therefore the Yogis came to the Supreme conclusion that the true 
evolution of man does not lie in bocoming more and more intelligent 
or more and more saintly, but in growing more and more conscious. 


The Vedic Rishis discovered that the fundamental components 
of the entire creation are only two; viz., ‘Akasha’ (either or space) and 
*Prana’ (energy). Out of ‘Prana’ all forces of the universe have 
emerged. Motion and thought are manifestations of ‘Prana’. The 
ultimate source of ‘Akasha’ and ‘Prana’ being the same Primeval 
power (‘Maha Shakti’, the dynamic aspect of the Divine, in the 
terminology of Sri Aurobindo), these two are mutually convertible, 
i.e., ‘Akasha’ in to ‘Prana’ and vice versa. And consciousness is the 
manifestation of that Primeval Power in the universe, as on the 
physical plane sunshine is manifestation of the sun. According to the 
Mundaka Upanishad (I. |, 8) “By energism of consciousness Brahman 
is massed, from that, matter is born and from matter, life and mind 
and the worlds”. Consciousness can be evolved to act on matter and 
transform it. The ultimate conversion of matter into consciousness and of 
consciousness into matter is the aim of Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga. 


Modern science has also arrived at the similar conclusion that 
ii the atom, which is the minutest indivisible form of all substances, iS 
>$ ¥ 
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composed of space in which electronic charges move with tremendous 
velocity. Einstein has proved that matter and energy are convertible 


and that matter is condensed energy. 


Consciousness is a universal force, a presence without which 
nothing exists in the universe. ln- inert and insentient matter 
consciousness, exists in the dormant state of nescience or unawareness 
although matter appears to be inconscient. -In vegetation and plants 
it exists in a sleeping or subconscious state. In animals it is in the 
primary stage and in man in a further evolutionary stage. But man 
is not the last rung of the ladder of evolution and is heading towards 
the next stage of supramental beings or supermind. The further 
evolution (or transformation, in the terminology of Sri Aurobindo) of 
the consciousness of man to the supramental consciousness can be 
accelerated by the ‘Sadhana’ of Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga. 


In relation to the human body the various functions of 
consciousness are : 


(1) Asinner consciousness within the body 


According to the mother (of Sri Aurobindo Ashram) mind is an 
instrument of action and formation, and not an instrument of 
knowledge. Spiritual life is a vast field of the evolution of conscious- 
ness. Knowledge comes from a higher consciousness which is evolved 
from the depth of the soul. 


E pA great discoveries and inventions in the fields of spiritual 
; rial sciences, all great works of poetry, literature, fine arts, 
PEPY sminlerration etc. have been possible through die 
Shed by rè ene Consciousness in man. This truth had been establi- 
Upon the à Vedic Rinis owever modern science has stumbled 
in the ae fact without recognising the role of consciousness 
Originator ait Process of the human race. Albert Einstein, the 
the Theory of Relativity, has said “The mind can proceed 
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only so far, upon what it knows and can prove. There comes a point 
where the mind takes a leap, call it ‘intuition’, and comes out upon 
a higher plane of knowledge, but can never prove how it got there, 


All great discoveries have involved such a leap”. 


With the ascent of the inner consciousness on higher planes 


the intellect becomes more and more subtle and refined. The 


Vedic Rishis have described the ascending grades of intellect 
(‘Buddhi’) as ‘Dhi’, ‘Medha’, ‘Prajna’ and ‘Ritambhara’. The mind 
also mounts to’ higher planes of super consciousness, viz., Higher 
Mind, Illumined Mind, Intutitive Mind, and overmind. Ultimately 
after crossing the barriers of the mind one enters the realm of Truth- 
consciousness or the Supramental consciousness. 


(2) Asa protecting envelope of the body 


In this form it is termed as “Environmental consciousness” or 
‘Circum-conscient’. Various Yogis have also described it as ‘Aura’ 
and ‘Etheric body’. According to Sri Aurobindo if one becomes aware 
of the consciousness one can erect a protecting envelope around one- 
self, so that any vibration (of lust, anger, violence etc.) gets dissolved 
in it like smoke, instead of entering one’s body and harming it. 
Even the uplifted arm of an assassin or the leap of a-snake or tiger 
can be stopped: by it, as was witnessed on several occasions in the 
life of Gautam Buddha. Another remarkable: instance of the positive 
and stable peace established by the environmental consciousness is 
that one night a cyclone had burst with torrents of rain at Pondicherry. 
The Mother hastily came to Sri Aurobindo’s room to help him shut the 
windows However, she was surprised to see that he was seated at his 
writing desk as usual. The windows were wide open and not a drop 
of rain had entered his room. The conscious peace which reigned in 
that room was so compact like a solid mass that the cyclone could not 
penetrate it ! 


The circum-conscient can also be evolved: as sufficiently 
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sitive to disclose to Us a person's approach beforehand or to make 
avoid a mishap just at the moment it is going to overtake us. 
us 


(3) As a stream or force emanating from the body. 


Through such streams of consciousness (termed as ‘Silver 
Chord’ by the Tibetan Yogis) one can direct an idea so that it shall 
enter somebody's head in a far off place and shall make him act 
accordingly. One can also create a visionary body at a far off place 
or can bring information even from a distant place. One can see, one 
can feel across the continents, even at various planets and stars, as 
though distances did not exist. The limits of space do. not hamper 
consciousness which can be anywhere it wishes in a moment if it has 
learnt to widen itself. When the consciousness of a Yogi becomes 
liberated from his physical body it expands in such infinite vastness 
that he lives always, occasionally materialising a visionary body. 
Instances of such liberated Beings, who are devoted to scme particular. 
mission of the Divine, are the Baba ji of Hedakhand, and the Tibetan 
Masters mentioned in theosophical literature. 


The universal and omnipresent force of consciousness evolves 
and then involves in a perpetual cycle in the universe. It is manifes- 
tation of the ultimate reality of the cosmos. 


Science has not been able to explain the real cause of the 
Phenomenon of gravitation among various bodies. This can be 
explained by Yoga quite rationally as due to the Presence of consciou- 
Sess in each atom. To quote another instance, an American Scientist, 
engaged in research into the nature and working of uni-cellular baccili, 
Recess that although the organism consisted only of the nucleus, 
rage em and the cellular wall, it was attracted by and drawn 
AA pai substances buy was repelled by and moved away from 
aries 4 Substances. During thejsevenicen years si his research 

tes not discover any SOMME reason for this phenomenon 
and repulsion. According to the Mother there is “the 
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presence of the Divine in the atom.” God is Sat-Chit-Anand 
(Existence, Consciousness, Bliss). The unknown entity which the 
scientist failed to detect is consciousness (the ‘Sat-Chit’) which 


animates the one-cell organism. 


The Western philosopher Sigmond Freud reiterated the conjec- 
ture of the Vedic Rishis that nine-tenth of the consciousness of man 
pertains to the inconscient and sub-conscient realms. This vast store- 
house of past experiences and latent knowledge is utilised for 
accelerated evolution of consciousness by Yogic techniques which have 
been devised by Sri Aurobindo after deep research of disciplines of the 
East as well as the West. Thus what would have evolved normally in 
the universe in millions of years can be attained in a few centuries; 
what would have taken innumerable lives to perform and achieve can 
be realised by the individual aspirant even in his present birth. And the 
summit of such evolution is the manifestation of supramental conscious- 
ness and the appearance of the race of Supramental Beings on earth. 


000 
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Nishkam Karma of Gita and its 


Psychological Possibilities 


Dr. (Mrs) Mani Sharma 


Introduction : 


Generally there seems to be an apparent contradiction between 
the psychological and the Gita views of action. The Psychological 
view is, that action cannot be undertaken unless there is an incentive 
of the fruits of action, while the Gita propounds the view that action 
should be performed without any attachment to the fruits thereof. In 
this article we will try to resolve this apparent contradiction. 


Nishkama Karma of the Gita 


There are two planes of conduct in which man generally | 
Operates, viz, One dependent upon his social status, and the other 
independent of any status but dependent on the moral caliber of the 
doer himself, each valid in its own plane but not in the other. This 
E the womb of all the conflicts in human actions. The dual standard 
aoe ethical, social and moral codes admit, gives room for 
P ec and misconceptions: hence the Gita enjoins man to 
ae p Aes relative codes of conduct and ascend to the plane of - 

in him, where there is but one absolute standard, 
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The philosophical basis of Nishkama-karma is that one who 


transcends conventional morality reaches the threshold of immorality, 


Lord Krishna points out to Arjuna that his grief for the dead js 
misplaced. If Arjun will distinguish between the soul and the body 
and place the inevitability of death in the right perspective then he 
will transcend the worldly considerations. As death is inevitable so 
is birth. In his journey from cradle to grave, man grows, decays and 
dies yet the soul remains untouched. After the death of one body the 
soul acquires another body and this coming and going continues till 
the soul awakens to the life of the spirit. One of the means to this 
s through the path of karma. We are told in the Gita 


grand. awakening i 
table for man in his journey from womb to tomb, 


that action is inevi 
yet the remnents of actions-Vasanas-which bind man. Nishkam Karma 


is the technique propounded by Gita to enable man to cut his shackles 
of Vasanas so that he can come out of the cycle of birth and death. 


Each being has his own Svabhava or nature which binds him to 
the never ending chain of cause and effect or action and reaction. 
My nature bids me to undertake a task. This is ordained by my nature 
which is my Svabhava (self task) to perform it because my nature 
compels me to do my duty. This is the law of Svadharma. Thus we 
see that Svabhava decides ‘Svakarma’ the pursuit of one’s Svakarma is 
one’s svadharma and the Gita tells us that action done according to 
our Svabhava do not leave any Vasanas. When we are beyond due 
Vasanas then we are free. 


This is the technique of allowing freedom through karma which 
the Gita propounds. 


The Psychological view of action is that the response pattern 
of each individual has his own signature due to differences in 
individual tendencies. This psychological view does not probe deeper 


into the different textures of individual differences in their tendencies 


Hindu psychology points out that not only these: individual differences 


are due to the preponderance of any one of the three ‘gunas’ (Satta, 
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Rajas and, Tamas) in man, but day to day differences in man’s 
` tendencies are also the results of the preponderance of these ‘gunas’ 
of that time. Intellect with the help of its past store of memory sorts 
out and orders perceptions into general ideas by which mind in the 
frame work of laws of association operates. When a desire arises in 
our mind through the perception of sense object or through their 
thought then erstwhile mental equilibrium is disturbed and to meet 
this challange action is born. Now the question arises-can man 
perform an action and yet have no residual Vasana. The Gita shows 
us the way out of this dilemma by which action can be performed 
without worldly consequences in view and thus without Vasanas. 
According to the Gita man should not enter into the field of action to 
meet the challange of the disturbed equilibrium but should enter into 
the field of action from his divine equilibrium in which action is 
performed as duty for duty's sake. Thus Gita-view -of action 
contradicts the faulse psychological assumptian and shows that Karma 
can be performed without an eye on its fruits. 


Conclusion : 


According to the Gita moral life is Possible only when the action 
is undertaken by us in a state of consciousness saturated with God. 


All moral life according to the clue of the Gita presupposes 
metaphysics. 


The value of the universe in which an action is performed with 
nRa ee fone consequences, great or small, is negligible rather 
, Pared to the value of the universe in which an action 
'S performed with pure motive, i.e., duty for duty's sake. 


Taken in this sense the message of the Gita which teaches 
wee” and not freedom from action, is highly psyhchologi- 
Personality ae feveurble to the’ gradual growth of human 
highest om Fn aes that Nishkam Karma leads one to the 
Soothing to tis ite ce tresdom from mundane existance, is nigh 
Of the ‘Nishka Pepe idealistic frame of mind. In the moral ideal 

m Karma’ there is no inner conflict or compultion after 


freedo 
Cal, 
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med. There is rather spontaniety which does not 


the action is perfor 
of the relationship between means and ends. 


invelve the problem 


‘Nishkam Karma’ is that the perfection of 
human personality is desired in every kind of thought and this per- 
thing but a kind of behaviour mental and physical both of 
his kind of behaviour can result only when 
ing and its interests with all human beings 


Another beauty of 


fection is no 
which ennoble humanity. T 
man identifies his whole be 
and their interests. 


of Nishkam Karma is that it does not 
n and senses, higherself and lowerself, 
tter. The Gita regards human organism 
ll all kinds of manifestations of the 


Another characteristic 
establish the dualism of reaso 
mind and body and spirit and ma 
a well knit unit in which dwe 
Absolute. 


The moral message of the Gita does justice to nationalism and 
idealism both, because it is fully aware of that nature cannot be rooted 
out and one has to follow his nature which he himself has earned but 
at the same time it also holds that the nature is not an impossibility. 
Nishkam Karma is not an end in itself ; it is rather a perfecting process 
of human personality which is a unity of Purusha and Prakriti both. For 
this reason Nishkam Karma has the capacity to become a universal 
moral gospel for man of different races, provided their thinking has 
made them to understand that all life is one and there is some kind of 
unity behind diversity and this is the demand of reason and logic both, 
that there must be one behind the many. 


000 
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Pragmatic value of Yogic Typology 


Dr. H. G. Singh 


Yogic Typology—Typology means the science of personality 
classification, attempts at which have been made from time to time both 
in the East & the West. Yogic typology is one of such attempts which 
has its. origin in Vedas and further elaboration in Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophical systems. Its most renowned exponent has been Patanjali. 
Gita elaborates Yogic typology and Yoga—Vashishtha further makes 
14 subtypes of these types. Yoga, being practical in orientation, 
Propounded personality. classification which is outstandingly based on 
Psychic elements. The need bases of Yogic typology are psychic 
health, supernormal attainments and Moksha. A system essentially of 
Psychodynamics, Yoga elaborated the methods of reconditioning the 
mina for a creative career freeing it from the Yoke of unconscious 
disposition (Chitta). Man is composed of Purusha and Prakriti. 
Purusha is conscious and Prakriti is unconscious but dynamic and 
ees they make psychobiclogical disposition of the organism. The 
chen eee has three basic Gunas as Sattav, Rajas and Tamas 
cet es S jute the psychobiological nature of men; These/Gungs 
life iat unction as soon gs the Burusha is met with TREC and 
NAE aS cease to octioniyicibiy alter death and cuetinetelye after 
degree al three. Gunas exist in all living beingsiarying in dutenen: 
individual Hi specie to specie: from todividual to individual and in an 

rom time to time. Owing to genetico environmental 
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during the life time they are never in equilibrium. When 


augmentation, we ‘ i 
condition of disequilibrium 


any one Guna dominates the others in the 
then the dominating Guna decides the type of personality. Thus there 


are three-types of personality as Sattav, Rajas and Tamas. 


In Sattav type personality the Sattav Virritis dominate and 
overpower Rajas and Tamas Virritis which exist subordinated. In Rajas 
type personality the Rajas Virritis dominate and Sattav and Tamas 
Virritis remain as subordinates. In the same manner in Tamas type 
personality, the Tamas Virritis predominate Sattav, and Rajas Virritis 
which act as subordinates. Actually nobody has Sattav, Rajas and 
Tamas Virritis exclusively. Every person is a triad. In real practice we 
find mixed types having three Gunas in different degrees, with the 
predominance of any one or two Gunas. In a person the degrees of 
these Gunas change from time to time. By proper training and practice 
their degrees can be increased or decreased. The basic biological needs 
are common to all the three types. But the same need gives rise to 
different behaviours in different personality types due to variations in 
the combination of the three Gunas in them. Take for example the 
threat to life which gives rise to the emotion of anger, which is mainly 
a Tamas type trait, in every living being in different degrees. The type 
variation gives rise to behaviour variation in individuals. The Sattav 
type under anger behaves ina controlled and smooth manner only 
towards harmful and evil persons. The Rajas type under anger behaves 
in a haughty and aristocratic manner with its physical expression 
towards his opponents only. ‘But the Tamas type under anger bohaves 
in an unbearable manner, putting its crude expression on his physique, 

towards any person incidentally met. Thus anger being mainly a Tamas 


trait itis also found in different degrees in Sattav and Rajas type 
persons. 


Take another example of the charity trait which mainly belongs 
to Sattav type. In charity the Sattav type even gives his valuable 
belongings humbly with folded hands to the beggar. Rajas tyP@ 
givesa few chips haughtily standing erect. But the Tamas tYP® 
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throws a coin reluctantly in a manner which may physically hurt the 
beggar. Take another example of house building (shelter) which is 
mainly a Rajas trait. The Sattav type makes a simple and small house 
of essential capacity and comfort. The Rajas type makes a very 
spacious, palatial and many storeyed building superior to the 
neighbours. But the Tamas type makes a house teasing: the masons, 
encroaching a few inches on the municipal or neighbour’s land and the 
building even may be troublesome to others. Thus the type of the 
person decides the behaviour pattern at each step and moment. In a 
packed compartment of the train when a Sattav type enters, he remains 
standing and may not even ask for the seat, when a Rajas type enters 
he demands a good seat respectfully and when a Tamas type enters he 
claims the seat by force even throwing somebody's luggage or baby. 
In short the Sattav type is calm and complex free, the Rajas type is 
passionate and creative and Tamas type is full of crude complexes and 
ignorance. 


Characteristics of Yogic Types 


The following are the chief characteristics of the three persona- 
lity types. Inthe persons of the same type the behaviour patterns 
even vary in degree due to combinations of Gunas in the individuals 
at the moment. 


The Sattav Type—The Sattav type is usually clean, calm, 
illuminating, balanced, hospitable, complex-free, self controlled and 
genius and is endowed with knowledge, splendour, good memory, 
virtues, courage and benevolence. He is devoted to truth, sacrifice, 
eM. Study, celibacy, patience and religious, moral and social duties. 
eis devoid of undue desires, evil, egoism, greed, conceit, envy, 
ntolerance, dejection, attachments, complexes, pride and passions. He 
wee el disposed to all creatures. His actions are blameless and 
pate ee Which give pleasures to others also. He is loved, 
= mas salted and helped by most of the social beings at all times 
s. He is rational, harmless and helpful to others. He is the 
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He is usually vegetarian and likes healthy 


goodman of the universe. 
oice are white, saffron and 


food and habits. The colours of his ch 
other light shades. 


The:Rajas Type—The Rajas Type is usually erotic, Passionate, 
motivated, active, constructive, ambitious, valiant, fashionable, 
authoritative, social, extrovert and productive. He is fond of self 
adulation, and honour. He tries to attain every thing that is best in 
society, sex and status. He is devoid of dullness, meanness and 
depression. The Rajas type is woman loving, large hearted, kingly, 
aristocratic and expantionist in every field. His desires are endless 
and he aspires for. name, fame, pomp and show. Forgiveness, 
benevolence, and creativity are in the root of his character. The 
colours of his choice are light red, green, blue and the like. 


The Tamas Type —The Tamas type is usually unintellectual, 
ignorant, disgusting, lethargic, egoistic, sadistic, crude, asocial, 
instinctive, emotional, and quarrelsome. He is devoid of religion, 
morality, foresight, benevolence, rationality and goodness. He is 


full of unconscious complexes of destructive and harmful nature. He 


is mostly nonvegetarian, and likes spicy, dry, burnt and hot foods. 
He snatches pleasures from others and does not create them for 
himself. He is pessimistic, greedy suspectible to mean, cruel, antisocial 
and lawless behaviour. The colours of his choice are black, dark red, 
grey and other dark shades. He is full of animal instincts and thanatos. 


Pragmatic Value of Yogic Typology 


1. As seen above people are mostly of mixed nature having 
dominance of one or more types. This typology has several pragmatic 
values. Firstly itis valuable for the practice of Yoga. According to 
individual needs in due course there arose several kinds of yoga. The 
problem in daily practice comes as which kind of Yoga should be 
prescribed to a certain person? To help this problem the Yogic 
personality typology came into existence. The Raja Yoga and Gyan 
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Yoga best suit to the Sattav type, Bhakti Yoga & Karm Yoga 
to the Rajas type and Karm Yoga, and Hath Yoga to the Tamas 
type in the initial and starting stages because they Provide easy 
channels to their mental complexes and traits. Starting with different 
Yogic practices, in the long run these differentiations get diminished 
and ultimately through different Yogas people reach the. same goal of 
Moksha. 


2. The Yogic typology has another value in the field of therapy 
and specially psychotherapy for which the Ayurvedic system of therapy 
also adopted and further developed it. Charak, Sushrut, Vagbhatt and 
Kashyap have classified further verieties of Yogic types out of which 
Charak’s classification is the base around which other classifications 
rest. In Charak’s sub-classification of Sattav type there are included 
Brahma, Arsh, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Gandharv 
sub-types. The Rajas type includes Rakshas, Pishach, Sarp, Pret 
and Shakun sub-types. The Tamas type includes Pashu, Matsya 
and Banspatya sub-types. These sub-types are named symbolically 
on the basis of the similarities of symptoms and behaviour traits 
between different mythologically renowned beings and the persons. 
As the somatic disorders are caused by the disequilibrium of Vata, 
Pitta and Kapha so the psychic disorders are caused by the 
disequilibrium of Sattav, Rajas and Tamas psychic Gunas or factors. 
Therefore, before assigning some therapy a deep measurement and 
diagnosis of the vitiating degrees of these Gunas become essential. 
Yogic typology helps in doing it. The technique of Yogic 
Psychotherapy is to restore equilibrium among these Gunas. 


3. The triumverate typology is successfully applicable to 
Classify even the animals of a‘certain species. For example take cows. 
There are Sattav type cows\which are very calm and quiet, follow 
directions easily, do as you like, eat normal food, do not trouble 
in milking and sit on every adjustible ground. The Rajas type 
eee good food and clean ground to sit. Tova passionate 
hase ee wells mecmiieiandy and do not like humiliation: Failing 
them 5 Y resist guihoritatively and unless things are according to 

ey do not yield and give milk. The Tamas type cows are 
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haughty, attacking and harming every body inthe way. They create 
trouble every time, kick milk bucket while milking, and the owner 
often beats before milking and ultimately sells to get relieved. The 
same nature is found in every species whether insects, fishes and 
lions. Actually the Yogic typology classifies the psychic aspect of 
all living beings which include human beings as one of them. It is 
psychic classification and psychic exists in all living beings. So itis 
bio-psycho-social, based on the philosophy of science of life while 


the Western typology is limited only to human beings. 


4. In Gita apart from persons, even worship, sacrifice, know- 
ledge. joy, intelligence, food, charity, action, meditation etc., have 
been classified on the basis of the three Gunas. Maharshi Sukracharya 
under the Sattav, Rajas and Tamas types classifies the kings at 1/29- 
35; the four Varnas at 111/273 and even the idols of different gods and 
goddesses at !V/4/157. Instructing the sculptures he tells that the 
same god e.g., Vishnu will bear Sattav, Rajas or Tamas type 
personalities if such traits are depicted in his face, posture and the items 
held in hands. The flowers, Swastik, Ashirvad, Mala etc., in hands 
will make Sattav type Vishnu while the arms like sword, spear, bow, 
arrow etc., will make him of Tamas type. 


5. A Sattav type student may be educationally and 
vocationally guided to be a teacher, preacher, doctor, journalist, 
writer editor, poet, philosopher, scholar, researcher, educationist, 
professor, ambassador, judge etc. A Rajas type student may be 
educationally and vocationally guided to be an executive, 
administrator, manager, producer, ruling politician, minister, 
engineer, driver, actor, batsman, goal-keeper etc., A Tamas type 
student may be educationally and vocationally guided to be a soldier, 
fighter, woodcutter, demolisher, Govt. toppling or opposition 
politician, critic, baller, villain, butcher etc. An action photograph 
study of cricket ballers, shows that the faces of 90% ballers get very 
crude, aggressive and destructive expressions while balling. Their 
aim at that moment is to destroy the wicket and the batsman. Another 
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wellknown fact which also proves their Tamas urges is that a very 
few established exclusive ballers have been successful captains of 
the test teams. Because of their Tamas type destructive urges 
neither they can construct the pile of runs nor the victory of the 
game. On the other hand a batsman must have Rajas traits and a 
captain must have Rajas and sattav traits mixed because the captain 
has also to take quick and sound decisions. A player being 
successful batsman and baller must have both the Rajas and Tamas 
traits. Another still photograph study of cricket players shows a huge 
majority of captains and batsman bear smiling and pleasing facial 
expressions while ballers bear serious and still facial features. 


On the whole if educational and vocational guidance is given 
on the basis of Yogic typology then because of their psychic 
dispositions people will enjoy their professions and be successful — 
ultimately. The present day unrest, struggle and problems in 
industry and society at large are due to wrong assignments of jobs 
and general misfitting of man power. Due to lack of educational and 
vocational guidence and unemployment problems every man is 
picking, snatching and getting job on chance, source and uncle's 
assignment to fill the belly somehow, doing injustice to job, himself 
and the society. 


6. Although started in the Vedic times it still has vast 
Pragmatic value if applied to modern industrial problems. It can help 
In Vocational guidance and personnel selection. The Sattav type 
employees being dutiful, disciplined and assets to the industry; the 
Managers and administrators should be selected out of them. The 
penne employees being creative, constructive, ambitious and 
net me eee: foremen, executives and artisans should be 
sao ann z : amas type employees being CES HTENE and 
eh, and s ow nature work of demolition and cuing be 
R i em: They will prove good butchers and soldiers. A 
ee pe engineer, doctor, producer inventor and mason will be an 

allure hecause these professsions require Rajas traits. 


eee All the three Gunas are the essential features of human 
our. They have their own values at different occasions and 
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stages of life, e. g., Rajas is mostly needed from birth upto the active 
age of about sixty years after which Sattav is generally required till 
death. But Tamas is only occasionally needed whenever there is 
strife and threat to life from outside. Human behaviour is changeable 
and the quantities of these Gunas can be changed whenever required 
through training, reeducation and practice. At the battle field of 
Mahabharata when the erotic Rajas traits developed and over powered 
the Sattav and Tamas traits in Arjun then lord Krishna the greatest 
Yogi analysed, reeducated and decreased the quantities’ of familial 
Rajas traits leading to the increment of destructive Tamas and virtuous 
Sattav of an ideal warrior which resulted in the great historic 

- victory of Arjun. The Yogic personality typology if applied in 
educational and vocational guidance will certainly solve industrial 
and social problems leading to health, wealth, and happiness. Man 
will retire satisfied, unburdened and happy from this world to sleep 
eternally. The complexes lead to births and rebirths. Before death 
as much possible complexes be exhausted from the psyche and this is 
possible through job nature and human type coming near each other. 
Further and ultimately Chittavrittinirodh if required after job retirement, 
will be carried out more easily by Yogic exercises leading to Moksha 
which is the end of all Yoga. 


8. Inthe west hippocrates based his personality typology 
on body built. Later on Jacnsch, Naccarati, Lombroso, Pendi, 
Spranger, Ferrare, Kretchmer, Sheldon, Jung etc., propounded 
personality types. The names of Allport, Vernon, Heber, Durkheim, Von 
Schlegal, Cattle, Eysenck and Freemen are also seen in typological 
attempts. Although these typologies are most scientific even then none 
of them possesses the quality of universality. These are limited to 
human race and ido not cover the full range of living beings. Even the 
most famous classification of Jung does not possess this quality. The 
animals cannot be classified as introvert and extrovert. The Western 
typology starts from outer behavioural analysis and on that basis 

depicts the inner make up of the individual while the Yogic typology 
starts from the inner psychic Gunas (elements) analysis and on that 
basis classifies the outer behaviour. Thus the real base is approached 
and followed by the Yogic typology which possesses universality aS 
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regards time, space, species and goals. Started during Vedic period, 
Yoga still exists because of fitness. As scientifically evaluated by Hans 
Jacobs, Gereldine Coster, Felix Guyot, Behanan etc., Yoga system in 
general 
nationality, creed and age. Because of its vast methodology Yoga 
branches are applicable to achieve all sorts of goals. 


is equally applicable irrespective of East and West, 


Thus it becomes necessary to find out what type of personality 
a client has before prescribing him specific Yogic practices and 
guidance. But here—a grave question arises, how to test a person and 
decide his personality type ? Uptil now it depends on the subjective 
assessment of the Yogi Guru because no scientific and objective test 
is available in the present. Therefore, the construction of a Yogic 
personality test for finding the personality type is most urgently 
needed, in the scientific era of to-day. i 


(Paper read at the All India Yoga Conference held at Kanpur 
on 12, 13,14 September 1981 under the auspices of Himalayan 
International Institute of Yoga Science and Philosophy, Honesdale, 
Permsylvania founded by Swami Rama.) 
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Prayer For Freedom 


Se maA TT 
Te ATA TCH | 
se m afer Tay 11 
Give freedom for our bodies, 
Give freedom for our dwelling, 
Give freedom for our life. 
—Rigveda 8-68-12 
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King Ravana and the location of Lanka 
H. N. Kapur. 


Preamble 


Recently an interesting article titled “The Ancient Surparaka’’ 
by Shri K. R. Krishnamurthy had appeared in the “Vedic Path”, 
quarterly journal of Vedic, Indological and Scientific Research, 
published by the: Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar for the 
month of March 1982, stating-among other things that “It is probable 
that the present Bombay formed the Island called Lanka from where 
Ravana ruled. When Ravana took Sita by flight, he should have 
carried her in a big baloon specially designed and probably: piloted 
by him also. to cover a distance of about forty miles“. This statement 
aroused my curiosity and | began to ponder over the matter more fully 


fi 
or as far over 50 years. | have been interesting myself over this 
subject with keen interest. 


Short history 


es King Ravana ? Ravana was the eldest son of sage 
tmo Younger Leeman Community, by his second wife Kaikisi. His 
arupnak r brothers were KumbhKarna and Vibhishna and one sister 
akha. He had his step elder brother Kubera who was 
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originally the king of Lanka, but had to surrender it under force of 


younger step brother Ravana later on. He had 
who was incharge of the Out-post 
As Ravana’s father was a 


circumstances to his 
another step brother named Khara, 
in Janasthana in the main Aryavarta. 
Brahmin and mother a tribal woman (daughter of Somali Raksha), he 

had inherited the virtue. of both the Brahmanical and Kshtriya-cum- 

Raksha virus. Ravana’s eldest wife was Mandodari, D/O Maya of 

Danva Clan, besides had\contected a few, married or kidnapped 

women later on. Mandodari was a talented and well read woman 

and as her husband was an adventrous type of person and remained i 
out of home for most of the time, she had invented a game of chess 
to keep him engaged in the four corners of his own palace. They 
had many sons, amongst whom the eldest Meghnad alias Indrajit was 
famous. Ravana was a very ambitious person and he picked up a 

scuffle with his elder brother Kubera, who was then the reigning 

monarch of Lanka and was known as “Lord of Wealth” as he was 
reputed to be the richest man of his times. As he grew strong 
enough, he cast a covetous eye on the golden lanka as it was then 
reputed to be the wealthiest country in the world, and succeeded in 
his attempt in persuading some of the top most: officers and highly 
military junta by his skilful manoeveres, he attacked King Kuvera and 
after a hard fight he subdued his advesary and became the ipso-facto 
lord of Lanka. After establishing his sway over his new realm, he 
went out and subjugated many of the petty rulers and other tiny 
chieftains. He had also fortified the Outpost in junasthna (at present 
in the Nasik District of Maharashtra) and had allowed his step brother 
Khara to remain its incharge, which had been established during 
Kubera’s regime. As he grew stronger, he had tried to intrude into 
King Vali’s Kingdom established in ‘Dakshna Prant’, but was not only 
frustrated in his efforts but he himself-fell into his (Vali’s) captivity 
and was imprisoned. He was released at the intervention of his 
grand father sage Polastaya, for whom King Vali had great regards, 
but not before his (Ravana’s) paying a heavy ransom and promise 
never to enter into his (Vali’s) realm. 


After the unsuccessful attempt and loss of his face, he remained 
quiet for some time. Afterwards however King Ravana’s prestige 
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s restored and was considered to be the mightiest monarch of his 
a 3 : 

ae after King Vali had been killed at Shri Rama's hand. 

Ravana’s Encounter with Rama 


One fine morning, Ravana’s sister Sarupnakha happened to pass 
by Rama’s Cottage at Pachvati, and seeing him, she fell in love with 
him and started wooing him. She failed in her evil intentions and was 
driven away from the cottage by Lakshmana threatening her with dire 
consequences, of her nose and ears being chopped off if she continued 
her provocations. She fled to Janasthna and instigated her brother 
Khara, who in consequences of his death in his war was liquidated by 
Rama and Lakshmana with his entire force. Then she went to her 
brother Ravana in Lanka and related him the whole story that the entire 
Outpost at Janasthna had been wiped off by Rama and Lakshmana. 
She instigated him to take revenge and capture the lovely woman in 
their (Rama and Lakshmana) company. Ravana went to his friend 
Maricha and persuaded him to accompany him to Janasthna to Kidnap 
Sita. He at first refused but willy nilly agreed and they arrived in the 
vicinity of Ravana’s cottage. Incidentally, at the time they arrived at the 
cottage, both the brothers had gone out as was their routine to bring 

ae the fruit etc. leaving Sita alone. Finding this an opportune moment, 
Ravana, in the garb of a holyman, with a begging bowl and sceptre, 
came to Sita. Maricha in the meantime had hidden between the bushes 
and shrubs. (We do not believe in the traditional view that Maricha 
had transformed himself into a golden deer and the usual story). Sita 
Offered him fruit etc. and placed them in his bowl. The faked Sadhu, 
a bestowing his benedictions, tried to lure her after having 
Atscarded his deceptive garments and told her that he was King Ravana 
eee’ she would find herself in a very comfortable position if 
ts A uld stay with him and became his chief queen, rather than living 
leading D whom his father had expelled from his kingdom and! 
e SA l aa hermit. Sita was taken aback at his dacoitful change- 
roti scolded: her nevehiy, Ravana seeing that no useful purpose 
a Ree and Wasting his time unnecessary, lifted her bodily 
overcoming va in his Viman (helicopter), flew to Lanka after 
e temporary obstruction placed by Jatayu. At Lanka, he 
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kept Sita in the Ashoka garden and tried toivoo ner in soft words, 
Noticing that she would not succumb to his entreaties, he threatened 
her that if in two month's time she would not yield to him, she would 
be cut into pieces. After Ravana had flew away with Sita. Maricha left 


for his residence but was killed by Rama when he met them on their 


way moving suspiciously. 


After both the brothers returned to their cottage, they found to 
their horror Sita's disappearance. During the course of their search, 
they came across dying Jatayu, who told them the abduction of Sita 
by a hafty giant and then collapsed and died. During the course of 
‘their search of Sita, they arrived at the Rishgamukh hillock and | 
‘made an acquitance with Hanuman and Sugriva who were then living 
jin a cave, having been expelled by King Vali from his kingdom. Rama | 
killed Vali as a first step of helping each other. Then Sugriva sent a | 
‘search party to all directions in search of Sita. Hanuman, under the | 
leadership of Crown Prince Angada, proceeded towards the Southern 
direction and went to Lanka and found out that Sita was alive, staying 
in the Ashoka garden. He returned to kishkindha and informed Rama 
that he had seen Sita, and thereafter hurried preparations were set on 
foot to proceed further in the matter. A temporary bridge was built 
across the hundred yojna long Sea separating Aryavarta and Lanka, and 
Sugriva’s grand army crossed to the other shore and surrounded 
Lanka. Rama sent crown prince Angada as an emissary to Ravana, 
asking him to return Sitato him to avoid needless bloodshed, but he 
failed in his mission. In the meantime Vibhishna, youngst brother of 
| Ravana, was expelled from Lanka for his constantly advising his 
| brother to restore Sita to her legitimate husband Rama. Vibhishna came 
| to Rama and took asylum with him who welcomed him (Vibhishna) 
| n heartly and appointed him asthe successor to Lanka's throne after 
i Ravanaís death. War started between the two forces. Whenall the 
warriors, brothers, sons etc. of Ravana: were killed and lastly he 
himself too was killed at Rama's hand. Vibhishna was appointed as 
the king of Lanka and Rama, Lakshmna and Sita came back to 
Ayodhya after the exile period of 14 years was over. 


Ravana’s Ethology 


Ravana’s father and grandfather were Brahmins, Valmiki speaks 
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_of Ravana as a religious man and was a great ‘bhakta’ of Lord Shiva. 
pr. Hira Lal, the historian, opines that Ravana’s ancestral home was 
Central India and he was then hero amongst the gonds, who were the 
principal inhabitants of that area. It is believed that the term Rakshsas 

is frequently 

identified with modern ceylon-now renamed as ‘Sri Lanka’. It is also 

believed that Ravana was ‘Sama Vedi’ Brahmin, and had mastered 4 

Vedas and 6 Shastras, and that is how he is portrayed as having 10 

heads figuretely by the orthodox people and 20 arms symbollising his 


army consented of 20 divisions. 


interpreted as the Dravidians and Lanka is sought to be 


The learned writer in the ‘Vedic Path,’ already referred to earlier, 
states that ““Sopara’’ a big village in the Thana District, and whose 
ancient name was ‘Surparakha’ was considered a holy tiratha by the 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains anda place of pilgrimage. The Jains 
consider this place (Surparaka) as one of the 84 holy places. The 
Article also describes “*............ we are tempted to think of Surupnakha 
a woman of well built body, described in Ramayana, encountered Rama 
at Dandakaranaya first, said to be the sister of King Ravana of Lanka, 
whose-emissary activities-were responsible for the abduction of Sita 
by Ravana subsequently’’. It further goes on to say that there were 
many temptles at -Suparaka for Surya, Chandra and other Vedic 
deities like Indra and Varuna etc. which are still to be found there, and 
that Ravana had visited the place for worship. It is stated that at 
Surparaka there is one Kund (pond) after the name of Rama named 
“Rama Kund” with many steps which is considered holy by the 
People, and it can be presumed that he (and Lakshmana and Sita too) 
Should have visited this place on his (their) way to Panchvati from 
Danandkaranaya where they spent the remaining period of their 
exile and from where Sita was kidnapped by Ravana and 
taken to Lanka. It is also further mentioned that amongst the 
People of Suparaka a class of magicians, who could change their 
forms at will, lived there and Maricha who is said to have appeared 
before Sita, transforming himself as “Golden Deer” to lure her, also 
lived there. The article goes on to say that Surupnakha appeared to 
have stayed at Suparaka (hence its name after her name). She 
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could reach the place (Lanka) in no time to apprise Ravana about her 
encounter with Rama and Lakshmana and the total annihilation of the 
Outpost at Janasthna. It is thus surmised by the author that “it 
is probable that the present Bombay, formed the Island, called Lanka 
from where Ravana ruled. When Ravana took Sita by flight, he 
should have carried her in a big baloon, specially designed and 
probably piloted by him also, to cover a distance of forty miles.” 


Location of Lanka 


A question arises “Where ‘Lanka’ of Valmiki’s description 
existed” ? It is a great controversial subject, and many theories have 
been advanced by different authors, writers and historians, both Indian 
and foreigners. 


First—The traditional view is that the present day Ceylon 
(Since renamed as Sri Lanka) was the original Lanka as envisaged 
by sage Valmiki, who was the first Adi-Kavi and composed the 
Ramayana during Shri Rama’s life time, in the evening of his life, as 
he (Valmiki) was his (Rama's) contemporary. It is stated that 
originally Lanka was built by Vishvakarma, the Ancient Engineer for 
Kubera, the first eldest son of sage Vishrawas by his first wife. It then 
was situated on the top of Trikuta Hill, surrounded by hundred yojna 
long Sea on one side and surrounded by series of mountains, and was 
then know as ‘Golden Lanka’. Its diameter was hundred yojnas while 
its palace of king was alone one yojna long and half yojna broad. 


Even our great intellectuals, like the late Ravindra Nath Tagore, 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Raja Gopalachari and many others, had 
succumbed to this view, and that Pt. Nehru, in his speeches in Ceylon 
in July 1939, used Lanka and Ceylon as synonymous. Similarly Dr. 
Tagore is said to have told the Ceylonese, when he visited the Island, 


that Sita, wife of Rama, was abducted and kept confined in theif 
Island by their ancient king Ravana. 
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Second—tThe second view is that Lanka was situated within 
the borders of Aryavarta in Jabalpur district in Madhya Pradesh. The 
protagonist of this view is Shri T. Parmasiva lyer who has discussed 
this subject in greater details in his book “Ramayana and Lanka”. He 
propounds his theory that Lanka was situated in the Jabalpur district 
within our own Country and. that ‘‘Trikuta-Hill”, mentioned in the 
Ramayana, is “Indrana hill” which is steeply scraped on-three sides 
but is easily Of ascent on the North. Abount the hundred yojna long 
sea, he quotes the Jabalpur Gazetteer and states that during the 
monsoon season, the Haveli river presents the appearance of a vast 
lake. 


The author quotes the Damoh Gazetteer and identifies 
‘Sinorgarh’ as the Rishymuka hill, at a distance. of 4 miles from the 
village Singrampur on the Jabalpur-Damoh road and points out this 
that seemed to be the fit camping ground for a large army where 
Sugriva had marshalled his great vanara army. With regard to 
‘Kishkindha’ the capital city of Sugriva, he says that it lay to the North 
of the Songanga and both Rishyamukha and Prasarvana hills were 
close to it. He identifies the present day two villages ’Gorkha’ and 
‘Paharipara’ as ancient Capital Kishkindha. The former village which 
contains the King’s palaces and residential quarters etc. while the later 
where the gentry lived. 


Third-The third theory is that Lanka situated in the present day 
Australia. The Protagnist of this theory is Dewan Bahadur C. N. Mehta 
of Nadiad Gujarat. He has written a book “Sunder-Kandan-Flight of 
Hanuman to Lanka-via Sunda Islands by Air Route’, in which he has 
attempted to show by quoting chapters. and verses from the Valmiki 
Ramayana that Lanka, as described by Mahrshi Valmiki, existed near 
pasent day Melbourne City in Australia which is separated by 
rea ee thousand miles from the East Indian Coast. The ‘Sunder 
Late A e present day Ramayana signifies the fact that the route to 
y ustralia) from Mahendragin (India) lay through Sund Islands, 

ms part of Indonesia, Sumatra, Java and Mollucas 


ie now for 
Stan j RR R 7 a 
ds which are now under the jurisdiction of Indonesian Republic. 
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In his opinion, ‘Sund dweep (Island)’ are so called because those 
Islands were once under the Sway of Ruler known as ‘Sund’, whose 
brother was ‘Upsund’ and their father was ‘Jumbu’ and his (Sund’s) 
wife was ‘Tadaka’, whose son was Maricha, while Upsund’s sun was | 
‘Subahu’. These persons were prominent figures who had tried to | 
disturb Vishwamitra’s Yagna and were liquidated by Shri Rama, | 
while Maricha had escaped, but eventually killed by him in the guise of | 

| 


an alleged “golden deer”, as stated earlier. 


The author explains that Hanuman’s crossing the sea, while 

flying to Lanka, has been described figuratively in the Ramayana. The 
obstruction which came in his way, whilst flying over the sea, firstly, 
by rising up of the Mainak Parbat (which in his opinion were the 
present day Andaman and Nicobar Islands) in the midst of the sea at 
the behest of ‘Sagara’ (sea) and requested him to rest for a while on 
its summit in order to-rest fora while to overcome his fatigue; 
Secondly, when ‘Sursa Mayya’ (Mata) stood before him with her 
furious jaws and yellow eyes in order to devour him, and thirdly, am 
old Rakshan ‘Sunhika’ caught hold. of Hanuman who how ever, 
assuming a small size, entered in her large open mouth, tore her 
intestine with his sharp nails and she died instantly and then wiftly 
came out of her mouth and continued his onward march to Lanka 
(Australia). The author explains that this is entirely e figurative 
language of the poet. The real meaning is that Hanuman was 
obstructed firstly that as the Islands of Sumatra and Java were full of 
volcanic mountain ranges, and were burning, skilfully managed to by- 
pass them, secondly Ravana’s maid servant, a furious Rakshari 
Sinhika, who them happened to be there, caught hold of him, but he, 
after killing her, continued his journey onward to his destination. With 
regard to the existing of ‘Lanka’ in Australia, Diwan Bahadur explains 
that the ‘Great dividing Range’, in the centre and in the North and 
South, is a long stretch of mountains containing besides two Mount 
‘Borang’ and Mount ‘Kosernsko’ was Mount ‘Mansfeld’ with its 
highest peak 6306 feet, which was probably the ‘Trikuta hill 
mentioned in the text, where Lanka existed, 
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With regard to the Kishkindha Kingdom, mentioned in the text, 
the author states that it was situated in the Dekshan Prant (at 
present it is called ‘Deccan’ ‘Southern India)’ within the boundry of our 
country itself. The capital was situated in between the mountainous 
Cave and was inhabited by the semi-clivilised people known as 
anaras’. Several surrounding the. territories, like Ratnapur, 
Mahendrapur and Hanupur, all connected with Hanuman’s early 
life (Raja Prahlad Vidyadhar was the Chieftain of a small territory 
called Ratnapur, whose eldest son, the Crown Prince, was Pawan 
Kumar, and who was married to Anjanadevi, daughter of Raja 
Mahindra Rai, the Chieftain of another small neighbouring principality 
called Mahendrapur, and Likewise Hanupur was another small state 
where the ruler was Raja Pratisurya who was related to Hanuman) 
owned allegiance partly to King Vali (After him his brother Sugriva 
and partly to King Ravana of Lanka). It appears that the army of 
Sugriva crossed the ocean via Malaya Peninsula by the Island in the 
East Archipelago which lies like a bridge between the northern 
hemisphere and Australia in the Southern hemisphere and arrived at 
Lanka, Australia (Melbourne). 


Result of the Researches 


From the researches-made so far, the view that ‘Lanka’, existed 
Within the boundry of our own Country, is gaining ground which 
assertion however refuted by some of the Ceylonese historians and 
Stoutly refuting the claim of majority of the Indians that their Island 
Was the Lanka as believed bv them (Hindus). Dr. H.D. Sankalia, retired 
Professor of Archaeology, Deccan College, Poona and one of the 
fenouned historian of Maharashtra, had confirmed the view held by 
pee geeooniats who claim that Jabalpur district was the original 
eos is of¢he view that Shri Rama had not crossed the sea and 

On Lanka (Ceylon), but however, he did go to ‘Lanka’ which 


Was j Re ates 
Ta itself Situated in the-confines of our own Country round about the 
Strict of Madhya Pradesh. 


One Mr. F. E. Pargiter western scholar has also concurred wtih 
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the-traditional view of Ceylon (now renamed as Shri Lanka) being the 
original Lanka. Another Indian Sirdar M. V. Kibe of Indore of fy. 
Princely State has stated that the ‘Choli’ Village in the S. E. Shore of 
the large lake midway between the Vindhajan range and Narbada river 
at Mandaleswar of Indore State was the “original Lanka’’. And no wone 
Shri K. R. Krishnamurthi has stated in his article, as referred to by us in 
the beginning that it is probobale that the present day Bomhay State in 
Maharashtra was the Lanka. 


Summary 


It will thus be seen that we have tried to enunciate, quoting 
facts and figures and pronouncements of Scholars, historians and other 
statesmen andas briefly as possible that there are half-a-dozen 
theories about the location of original ‘Lanka’, viz, (i) the present day 
Ceylon (renamed Shri Lanka) ; (ii) the present day Jabalpur district in 
the Madhya Pradesh ; (iii) the present day “Choli Village” in the Ex- 
Princely State of Indore; (iv) the present day Melbourne city in 
Australia; (v) the present day Antarctica Continent and (vi) the 
present day Bombay State including its subuarb Thana, in 
Maharashtra. 


Conclusion :—In the light of the conflicting views, as enumerated 
above, held by different statesmen and historians, both Indian and 
foreign, a common man gets perplexed to conclude as to which was 
the ‘original Lanka’ and where it was located ; particularly when both 


Mr. lyer and D. B. Mehta have come to the opposite conclusion on 
basis of the same premises in the text, in that the former-locates it in 


the boundry of our own Country (which incidentally confirms Dr. 
Sankalia’s researches), which the latter locates it in the Australié 
thousands of miles away from the Indian Coast. 


The Bhandarkar Research Institute Poona, the Oriental Research 


Institute Baroda, and other Institutes which are doing great researches 
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. eolving the true facts of Mahabharata and Ramayana, will confer a 
in “a on on the people, if they bring out cheap editions in Hindi and 
es their respective works. If this is accomplished, much of the 
ee ities confusion and needless controversies, which at present 
subsists in the minds of the Hindus, will come to a happy end and the 


clear pictures would emerge. 


(The readers may send their comments and views over this 


controversy) - 


000 


PRAYER TO AGNI 


a fe A AEAT 
a cafafraarate | 
aar TAA TA 
O God of Fire, AGNI neither have | cows nor even 
such implements as axes to hue firewood to offer 
you. Hence | offer all these to you through this 
Praise alone. 
—Rig Veda 


wee iy 
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Book Reviews 


1. HISTORY OF THE DVAITA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA AND 
ITS LITERATURE : 


Second Revised Edition; Dr. B. N. K. Sharma ; Publisher ; Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi : 1981 ; Pages : 618; Price: Rs. 200/-. 


| 
| 
| 
The book was first published in 1960-61. The work, as the | 
writer himself points out, has been widely acknowledged to be the | 
only “thorough going study of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its | 
literature that exists” and “The most important contribution to the | 
history of Indian philosophy as such.“ The book was accorded the ! 
highest national literary honour and recognition of Sahitya Akademi | 
Award of the Government of India in 1964. The work had gone out of | 
Print and there has been an insistent demand for a second edition of it. 
No doubt that the book has attracted the scholars of philosophy at 
home and abroad. The work under review is the second revised edition: 
The book was first published in two volumes. As the second edition, it 
is published in a single volume. In this second volume the writer has 
given a detailed description of the contents of some of the works like 


the Sangraha Ramayana of Narayana Pandita and the Bhattasangraha 
of Raghavendra. 


The book is divided into eight parts. The first part discusses thé 
source books as original, like Mantras, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and th® 
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early Upanishadas. It clarifies the concept of Dvaita and its significance. 
It also discusses epics Puranas, Pancha ratras and Gita as the source 
books of Madhva philosophy. It describes briefly the historical develop- 


ment of Dvaita philosophy. 


In part second the writer describes life and works of Madhva 
and his disciples. In part Ill he depicts the place of Jayatirtha in Dvaita 
thought and his life and works. In part IV the author describes the life 


©: of Vyasatirtha and.his. works. In partV he discusses Vijayindra, 


Vadiraja, Narayanacarya, Satyanatha and Gaudapurnananda. 


In part VI the author discusses the major commentators and in 
part VII devotional movement of Haridasa Kula and its History and 
literature. 


In part VIII the author discusses the transitional literature of 
present century and after. 


The ten Appendices at last are most important. Much of the 
supplementary matter will be found in the Appendices III, VII-IX. The 
question of the real birth place of Purandara Dass has been dealt 

_ afresh. 


Dr. B. N. K. Sharma is an eminent scholar of Sanskrit with wide 
experience of teaching. He has successfully unveiled the hisrory of 
Dvaita School of Vedanta and its original literature. The book is the 
Outcome of adedicated attempt by Professor Sharma. No doubt the 
book enjoys international reputation as a standard work of reference 
ee Philosophy. The author gives in this work a comprehensive 
eta of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its literature from the 

eginnings upto now. His work fills a gap in the literature on 
ails Vedanta available in English. Dr. Sharma with his equipment in 
Sanskrit and competence in philosophy, has given us this work. | hope 


t B 
he second revised edition of the book will be widely read. 
—Dr. H. G. Singh, 


G.K. Vishwavidyalaya 
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2. A Handbook of Virasaiviam : (Second Revised Edition) ; 
Dr. S. C. Nandimath ; Publisher : Motilal Banarsidass : 1979 ; Pages: | 


175 ; Price : Rs. 50/-. | 


The Virsaiva wasan unorthodox Saivite sect which rose in 
north-western Karnataka about the close of the 12th century. The main 
feature of the sect was its opposition to the traditional organization 
of Brahmanical castes and the worship of idols in temples. It was 
mainly a reformist movement in the fields of religion and culture. 
The Virsaivism asa religion has a big impact on the non-religious 
spheres as well, such as Arts and literature. Though this movement 
originated in Karnataka, it has widely spread over South India. Dr. 
Nandimath is a sanskrit-scholar. He is an expert in Canarese too. Above 
all, he belongs to the highest status of the Lingayat community. It is in 
the fitness of things, therefore, that he undertakes this task of 
examining the religious and historical core of Virasaivism. | 


The book is the main part of author's Ph.D. thesis which he 
presented for Ph.D. of the London University. It was first published in 
1942. The present work.is a revised edition of the same. The book 
consisting of 175 pages is divided into twelve chapters with its 
valuable introduction by Professor R.N. Nandi, foreword by Professor 
R. D. Ranade and four Appendices. This is an authoritative exposition 
of the sect based on exhaustive study of original Kannada and 
Sanskrit sources. It is a critical and comprehensive study on the 
subject. gi 


The author undertakes an analysis of the early history, rituals 
and philosophy of the sect with critical appreciation of data. The author 
draws attention to Jain influence on Virasaiva. He also draws attention 
to the influence of Tamil Nayanar traditions. The author traces Jaina 
influence in the Virasaiva emphasis on non-violence and vegetarianism: 


The ‘Introduction’ by Professor R. N. Nandi is scholarly one and 
it deals authoritatively the history of Virasaiva literature. No doubt, the 
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‘Introduction’ is an informative one Dr. Nandimath’s discussion on 
Maya and his interpretation of it is interesting and deserves our 
attention. As Professor Ranade describes : “‘It is highly interesting to 
see how Virabhadradeva understands Maya, not as an ultimate 
unreality or illusion, but a veritable complex either of the six passions.” 
The author's interpretation is a new one. 


The present book, though small in volume is thus, rich in 
matter. The suggestive remarks interspersed in course of discussion and 
courteous and sympathetic treatment of Virasaivism deserve special 
applause. The four Appendicel and the selected Bibliography might 
also prove very beneficial to a serious student of Virasaivism. 


— Dr. Abheda Nanda, 
Kankhal 


3. Asana, Pranayama, Mudra, Bandha: Swami Satya- 
nanda Saraswati; Publisher : Honorary Secretary, Bihar School of 
Yoga, Monghyri; 1980; Pages: 400; Price: soft cover Rs. 55/- and 
Hard cover Rs. 60/-. 


The first (1969) edition of the book Asana, Pranayama, Mudra, 
Bandha was followed by frequent editions giving rise to the fifth 
revised edition in 1980. It is the refined essence of the lectures 
delivered by the author, Swami Satyananda Saraswati, to his disciples 
ana School of Yoga, Monghyr. He is an authority on the 
ei ee Yoga, Kundalini Yoga, and Kriya Yoga and his 
sedile Rema cuananda of Rishikesh had considered him asia 

genius”. Swami Satyananda has travelled far and wide 


for t i 
pate Propagation of yoga and has attracted hundreds of foreign 
Iples to yoga training. 


The bo 
comprising 
divided into 


ok mainly deals with all the aspects of physical yoga 
Asana, Pranayama, Mudra and Bandha and is 


three groups. The first group consists of eesy asanas 
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meant for the beginners. The elementary techniques are designed to | 
improve the physical health and prepare the body and mind for the | 
higher yogic practices. The second is middle group which deals with 

reasonably difficult asanas which require greater degree of steadiness, 

concentration and coordination with breath. The last advanced group 

is intended for the people with extensive control over their muscles. | 
and nervous system and who have already mastered the middle group. 
Nine types of pranayamas, six types of bandhas and twenty types of 
mudras and sixteen types of Shatkarmas are also given in this section. | 
All the poses of asanas, pranayamas, mudras and bandhas are } 
illustrated with suitable human figures which provide practical self. | 


guidance. 


more understandable and practical. To the intelligent learner it can 
serve as a complete self guide. In addition to this the long 
therapeutically experienced author has given in brief an alphabetical 
index of diseases and their possible remedies through different asanas, 
pranayamas, mudras and bandhas in the end of the book whichis | 
more useful for the practitioners of yogic therapy. The author deserves 
all praise for the presentation of the interesting book. | 


f 
Thus the author has tried to make the difficult aspect of yoga | 
| 
| 


So far the practical aspect of the yoga is concerned the author 
has done full justice but it lacks in the theoretical aspect which could 
have provided the full range of the subject matter. However, the 

| book has been popular as its several editions show and it serves well 
| the needs of the yoga practitioner. The get up of the book is also 


fine. 
—Prof. Uttam Prakash Verma 
Delhi. 
4. Sarojini Naidu and her Poetry 
Dr. A.N, Dwivedi, 
Publisher: Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, pp. 164, 1981 Price 
Rs. 40.00 


Of making books on Sarojini Naidu there is no end. Though 
several studies on Sarojini have come out so far, most books on her 
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tend to be dull in presentation and mechanical in analysis. But the 
special value and the strength of Dr. Dwivedi's is that it aims at 
presenting Sarojini inher totality instead of concentrating on some 
narrow area of sarojini’s poetry. He brings, to his task an enthusiasm 
combined with critical detachment. In dealing with sarojini’s individual 
poems the author has followed a path of critical endeavour which 
fulfils the aim of the critic ina Leavitian sense, “to work as much as 
possible in terms of particular analysis-analysis of poems or passages, 
and to say nothing that cannot be related immediately to judgements 
about producible texts’. (Leavis, Revaluation, p. 10). To me, the 
great achievement of Dwivedi’s book lies in providing a poem-by-poem 
analysis of sarojini’s four volumes of poetry and relating his judgements 
to her texts. Whatever he says, he says with a force of appropriateness 
and economy which is a rare asset among Indian critics. This book 
is the first of its kind to make a comprehensive study of The Feather 
of the Dawn which has hitherto been either neglected or very 
causally noticed by the critics. The book strikes a curious balance 
between biography and criticism, but its main focus is on the poetic 
achievement of sarojini Naidu. The book consists of eight chapters in 
all; (1) The Background, (2) Between the Hither and the Farther 
shore-Biography, (3) Literary influences, (4) The Golden 
Threshold, (5) The Bird of Time, (6) The Broken Wing, 
(7) The Feather of the Dawn, and (8) The Muse's Bower. Besides 


these chapters, the author has given a select Bibliography at the end 
of the book. 


aa pecs book is concise and well written and it is 
posta n he has been able to Say so meck about SELES 
Sense of ia characters, social and political ideas, ethics, 
Pages. There ‘ ‘ P and language in OME hundred and sixty four 
its proper aa 2 y any aspect of Sarojini Naidu which has not had 
constitute a : se ee in the course of eight chapters that 
of Safty aa ok. The book is marked by compactness and economy 
is aiie sane handling of language: hough the author evolves 
oes not E me work from Sarojini’s notes, writings and prefaces, he 

cept her statements uncritically. Dr. Dwivedi resists the 
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temptation to make facile generalisations, and his judgements are 
invariably characterized by judicious discrimination. 


There are, however, occasional lapses in tone and argument in 
the body of the book. The book does not attempt to study Sarojini's 
hectic political involvement which is an integral part of her personality, 
Dr. Dwivedi’s attempt to brand Sarojini as ‘a classic’ even without her 
having profundity of thought is somewhat unconvincing. These 
remarks, however, do not detract from my final estimate of the book as 
avery sensible, perceptive and readable work on Sarojini’s poetic 
corpus which will be found to be indispensable by scholars and 
students alike. 

Dr. SURESH CHANDRA 
University of Allahabad 
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Vedic Invocation 
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Editorially Speaking 


Kumbh, the National Conference on Spirituality 


From times immemorial the Kumbh festival is held after twelve 
years at four places in India including Hardwar. It isin full swing 
now-a-days in Hardwar where on the banks of pious Ganges several 
hundred sects of Sadhus, the spiritual leaders and seekers have 
assembled with their distinct pomp and show. They have erected 
big conference halls where on the thrones of holiness sit their 
enlightened heads and preach philosophical foundations, religious 


teachings and the practical techniques of attaining spiritual bliss and 
Moksha. 


The listeners belonging to all ranks of society have come here 
from every corner of India and abroad too. Inthe times gone by 
Kings and emperors used to attend the learned discourses of . 
enlightened saints and distribute charities. Asa special feature of 
Kumbh, common platforms for Shastrarths are frequently organised 
where chiefs of distinguished religious sects explain, argue, Cross- 
examine and contest the conceptional and pragmatic aspects of their 
Spiritual pursuits. Nothing is thrust and imposed by emotional or 
Physical force. The proceedings of the Shastrarths (common 
Conferences) are open, voluntary and based purely on intellect. 
Like the sacred water of the Ganga truths overflow and the aspirants 
Ustting convinced and inspired follow this or that religious pursuit 
Suitable to their nature. Different spiritual sects are the different 
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roads leading to the same destination of Anand and Moksha. They 
are not antagonistic but rather complementary to each other, 


In view of the above the Kumbhs are the national spiritual 
conferences, similar to the Indian Science and other congresses 
where religious wizards display their latest achievements in Spiritua- 
lity before each other and the public. What an objective, Open 
and truth seeking intellectual approach to religion ? No compulsions, 
fixations and passions. Such objectivity in religious pursuit is the 
originality of India, which is not seen in any other land. Here 


religion is a living, developing and dynamic way of spiritual life and ` 


not a rigid, static and shut up feature. That is why there have been 
and still are so may varieties and branches of Hindu religion, 
History bears proof, once so world-wide spread Buddha religion 
extinguished totally from India and still India owns it. So many 
varieties of isms and religious practices evolved and in due course 
of time gave way to others but the main stream is still flowing with 
their traces because religion in Indiais free and perpetual feature 
of everybody’s life based on Truth, Beauty and Goodness of life. 


PRAYER FOR IMMORTALITY 


at Taal AT ARTAR | 
aaa) AT safata | 
qeda aaa | 
OM, From, the unreal lead me to the real. 
From darkness lead me to light. 
From death lead me to Immortality. 


—Brihadaranyakopanishad 1-2-28 
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Shri R. C. Sharma, 1.A.S. (Retd.), former Special Home 
Secretary, U.P., & Excise Commissioner, joined Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya as its new Vice-Chancellor on 22nd March, 1986. 
A first divisioner throughout from High school upto M. A. (Eco.), 
Shri Sharma is known for his love of discipline, clean life and 
efficient administration. He is a seasoned acadmician-administrator 
Who has had an experience of working in various capacities as 
District Magistrate, Joint Secretary, Education and Additionai 
Director, Health. He did meritroious work as Joint Secretary Education 


and for his outstanding performance was givena State Award. 


me 
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As an Addl. Director of Health he unearthed famous drug scandal 
for which he was given a large ovation in news papers and 
journals, 


He is well versed with the field of education not only as Joint 
Secretary, Education but also as a professor. In fact, he initiated his 
career from teaching assignmentss in colleges of Lucknow, Ambala 
and Kanpur. 


He is not new to Gurukula either. During his assignment as 
Officer on Special Duty at Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya he won 
not only the respect but also a great affection from the teaching and 
non-teaching staff and students by his honest, upright and affec- 
tionate behaviour. 


Fond of academics, a lover of books and learning, a promoter 
and supporter of merit, staunch Arya Samajist, vegetarian and non- 
smoker, Shri Sharma is a believer in value-oriented education. 
Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, because of its special characteris- 
tics, needed as its Vice-chancellor a person who is both an 


academician and administrator and Shri Sharma has both these 
merits. 


After the turbulent period of five months, Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya was egain ina spirit of cheerfulness and enthu- 
Siasm. The public, the academic community, the non-teaching staff 
and the students gave awarm and enthusiastic reception to» Shri 
Sharma on his taking over as Vice-Chancellor. 


KK 
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Utedaaniim Bhagavantah 


|, | Syaama.,..... An Elucidation 
, (Yajur Veda 34, 37) 


Dr. T. R. Khanna * 


Vaalal MAGE: cata, sa Maca sa AEA ATI) 
safaat naaien, ad gaai gaat earn 


Om Utedaaniim Bhagavantah Syaama, 
eS Uta Prapitva uta Madhye Ahnaam. 
Utoditaa Madhvansuryasa, 

j Vayam Devaanam Sumatau Syaam 
Oh Bestower of prosperi ty, 
i may we remain in your neavenly energies.. 
Oh Self effulgent Light, giver of sweetness and joy, 

. may your divine energies flow into our lives. 


B Oh Self-effulgent Divine Light, give us the boon that we 
always remain stable and prosperous in your wisdom, May we ret 


a your vibrations. May Your divine energies constantly be b 
pon us. z 


hs This Ved Mantra is awakening within us which 
i eo fora long time :the fact that we have som 


R. Khanna, Arya Samaj, TORO 


Pi 
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| sleeping from consciousness. We have become F oe fascinated 
| by the gadgets and distractions of the industria on a we have 
forgotten that our soul even exists, and that our e ove ones also 
| Our life is not dependent upon material objects but on 
spiritual development also. It is important to have modern facilities, 
but we cannot allow ourselves to become granatea by those 
facilities. We should be intoxicated with spirit, not with objects. 


exist. 


In this day and age, most people are sucking energies from 
s rather than contributing to them. They are taking 
family resources and wasting them in pub houses, travel and 
expensive departn ent stores. And who benefits from these ugly 
habits? The very rich. And who loses ?- The family members. 
Those who want high living standards over family unity do not have 
prosperous homes. lf we really want to enjoy ang best of the ‘Lords 
energies’ we must generate the Lord’s energies ourselves. We 
cannot just sit here and hope that somehow Mose energies just are 
going to fall from heaven. Ifwe want physical health, we haveto 
exercise and control our diet. lf we want mental health, we must | 
control our mind. If we want to create good energy, we have to 

be sensitive to the needs of our beloved ones and those around us. 


their familie 


What constitutes good energy ? 


- co-operation with our — not destroying a good situation, 
loved ones, 
— being sensitive to the - bringing more love into the 
needs of family, family, 
- bringing more wisdom - bringing more prosperity into 
into the family, family, 
— bringing more health into ~ bringing more good qualities into 
the family, family, 
— bringing more resources = taking care of the family under | 
| into the family, all circumstances, l 
If we do not take care of our family, what will become of it? 


Outsiders will come and destroy it. The outside world is full of | 
people who lack common sense and awareness, people who connive 
and people who laugh at the distress of others. Leaving our family | 
vulnerable to these kinds of people is not heavenly energy. !t '® a 
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disruption of God's energy. 

The Lord’s plan was for us to bring good energies together. 
AN household exists because of the unity of the family, because of 
aan one individual. Prospects may be very bright forone member 
of the family, but unless it unites the whole family, what good are 


those prospects ? 


india has been stable for thcusends of years because the 
family unit has been strong. In the West, on the other hand, indi- 
viduality is encouraged rather than family unity. Freedom of the 
individual is very good, but if it destroys the unity of the family, 
itis no longer good. The first principle of a sound family life is to 
subjugate individual freedom for the sake of the unity of the 
family. 


The Veda mantra warns us not to take On the Western concept 
of individuality. Heavenly energies are those which bring prosperi y 
through unity. Prosperity is unity. India is still stable in spite of 
all the economies and social problems because the family unit is still 
strong. Itis the family which made this world and which also 
sustains it. lf we remember that, no matter what, the family comes 
list, then we will always remain united in the Lord's heavenly 
energies. 


WB HK 
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Civilization and Culture 


Dr. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar* 


All living beings. can be classified into two categories-Animals 
and Men. Animals are governed by Instinct, Man is governed by 
Intelligence, Dialating upon this distinction the author of Hitopadesh 
says : eating, Sleeping, copulation are common features of animals 
and men; Dharma alone is a distinguishing feature which man 
possesses but animal does not. The question is whatis meant by 
Dharma in this context. 


Mahabharat has defined Dharma as that element which 
upholds society, which keeps it intact and an integrated unity. 
Mahabharat says that by Dharma we do not mean religions, such aS 
Hindu religion, Buddha religion, Christianity or Islam. Dharma is 
that element which keeps inter-relationship between different groups 
of mankind through common bonds:and interests and prevents it to 
{ritter away. With the intellect that man possesses, he uses this 
intér-felationship for the progress of mankind. Animals may live 
together for thousands and thousands of years, they will never rise 
above the instinctive life, Their life will circle round eating, sleeping: 
copulation and other instincts, they will never go beyond them. Man, 
on other hand, with his Inter-relationship with other men, will 
develop in twofold directions through his intellect. These directions 
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are civilization and culture. Ifa human society is situated in cold 
climate, it will develop means and instruments to meet the challange 
of cold; if it is situated in hot climate, it will develop means and 
instruments to meet the challange of heat. If physical environment 
is adverse, human society will invent physical means to overcome 
the adversity. Carriage, cycle, motor, railway, aeroplane etc., are 
the physical inventions invented by man for his comfort. These 
| physical inventions are called civilization. Man may beso situated 
| that he does not need any physical barrier to overcome his difficulties. 
| in that situation he will apply his mind to the metaphysical problems 
of life. Who is author of this universe? Who has created all this ? 
What for th sun, the moon and the stars? Applying one’s mind to 
the metaphysical problems gives rise to culture. 
i 


There is a difference between civilization and culture. Ordinarily 
we confuse these two words. For culture we use the word civilization; 
for civilization we use the word culture; but they are not one and 
the same. Civilization Is physical, culture is spiritual. To make this 

] difference more clear we shall differentiate them as under. 


(A) The Origin of Civilization and Culture : As we have already 
pointed out ‘Clvilization’ is designation of physical development; 
‘Culture’ is the designation of spiritual development. How did these 
two originate ? It would be no wrong to say that physical environ- 
ment is the primary cause of their origin. \Whatsoever the physical 
environment, civilization and culture produced by the environment 
will be a product and adjustment to that environment. In Europe 
Practically there is no hot season; in winter everything is covered 
with snow. The Europeans need such means that may protect them 
from cold. All their attention is concentrated in meeting the 
Onslaught of the physical environment. The vigours of cold -force 
them to devote all their attention to the physical problems of life. 
Hence, Europe has been so much advanced in the physical side of 
| liga that every conceivable physical invention was made in Europe. 
Discovery of physical inventions may be called civilization. On the 
aper hand, in contrast of Europe, !ndia’s environment is different. 

he Country is surrounded from all sides by mountains and on 
Vulnerable side from the sea. There was little hope that invaders 
meee the land confronted by the physical fortresses. There 
amen Struggle of life. It was neither too cold, nor too hot. During 

r One could avoid the heat by sitting or lying under the shade 
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of tree. Nature seemed to have created an abode living wherein one 
did not feel the need to look to the vagaries of nature. Under such 
circumstances it was natural for one to direct one’s attention to 
metaphysical problems of life. And thatis what happened in India, 
India developed culture rather than civilisation for culture is Spiritual 
and civilization is material. 


(B) Give and take between Civilization and Culture : As we 
have said the physical development which we have termed as 
‘Civilization’ took its birth in Europe where due to environmental 
Yactors only mechanical civilization could develop and spiritual 
‘Culture’ took its birth in India because due to environmental factors 
only spiritual culture could develop there, and so all attention was 
concentrated on Soul, Godetc. Yet, as means of inter~relationship 
by way of travel facilities increased, civilization did not remain 
confined to Europe nor culture did remain confined to India. The 
great sociologist Toyanbee has said that the increase in the means 
of communication obliterated the wall that separated the East from 
the West, India from Europe, and as men travelled ideas also travelled 
along with them. As such, we cannot Say that the West is the 
representative of material civilization and the East is the representative 
of spiritual culture. The West has imbibed much of the East, and 
the East has imbibed much of the West. But despite this 
amalgamation of the Western civilization and Eastern culture, 
facilitated by the means of inter-communication, still the predominant 
emphasis of Europe is on the development of physical civilization 
and that of India on the development of spiritual culture. 


(C) Civilization lays emphasis on the utility of an object; Culture 
evaluates the potency of an idea: Bullock-cart, cycle, motor cycle, 
car, aeroplane—these material objects represent civilization; simple 
life, non-violence, truth, non-attachment, celibacy represent culture. 
The first group is physical; the second group is spiritual. Bullock 
cart, cycle etc. are evaluated by their utility; simple life, non-violence 
etc. are judged by their value in life. Cycle is more useful than 4 
bullock cart, motor cycle is more useful than a cycle, motor car- is 
more useful than a motor cycle because of increasing utility than the 
utility of the previous vehicle. Non-violence, truth, non-attachment 
etc., are not measured by their utility, they have values of their own; 
a spiritual value, They are not compared with each other. Society 
has set some spiritual values before itself. They are eternal values: 
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they do not base themselves on utility. They follow their set values. 
there are rules and velus even of thieves and murderers. A thief 
should never be caught, if ne is caught he goes down inthe esteem 
of his protherhood. Similar is the case of brotherhood of murderers. 
They have their own veltes; good or bad, but the values are values. 
That is their culture, they stiċk to their culture, they stick to their 
cultural values. In civilization there is change on the basis of utility. 
The civilized man first invented the bullcck cart because it was a 
convenient mode of conveyance; then he invented a better means of 
of conveyance—the cycle, then motor cycle, then motor car and now 
aeroplane. From utilitarian point of view there has been a constant 
change towards upward progress. Civilization goes on progressing 
from the point of view of utility; culture is mostly static, but if there 
is a change in it, it may rise upwards or may fall downwards. There 
was a time when Babylonian or Egyptian cultures were at the height 
of their glory, but there came a time when they totally disappeared. 
Cultural values either rise to mountainous heights and stay there, or 
they have such a downfall that they gradually degenerate and 
sink, 


The distinction between civilization and culture becomes more 
clear if we say that from civilizational point of view a person is more 
civilized than from a cultural point of view and vice versa. Culturally 
a person may be at the height of our estimation. while civilizationally 
he may be classed among the barbarians. Mahatma Gandhi, wearing 
a Dhoti upto his knees, with Chappals in his feet was culturally a 
Supreme product of humanity compared to a man who puts on all 
„Sorts of fancy dress but raided a bank to loot the property of the 
bank. Civilization is a means, culture isanend. Culture by making 
use of civilization can rise upwards and fall downwards. Our 


object should be to preserve our Indian culture by making the use 
of Civilization, 


(D) How to Preserve Culture : We have seen that civilization 
erial, culture is Spiritual. In civilization there is an abundance 
ae hit instruments and their production; in culture the values— 
al or otherwise — predominate. Mostly, man lives in the 
Material world, hence the question of preserving material civilization 
i i Not arise, the real problem before man is as to how to preserve 
ultural values. As pointed out earlier, culture may be high, it 


iS mat 
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also may be low. When two cultures come in contact with each 
other, then two processes start working Either they associate with 
each other or they dissociate. It has a psychological reason behing 
i it. Man possesses two sorts of feelings. Either preserving his own 
| identity he associates with others in a friendly feeling or due to his 
| ego he wants to dominate or suppress the other and wants to 
exterminate him. The same two psychological processes which we 
find in the mind of man exhibit themselves in the functioning of 
culture when two different cultures confront each other. If they are 
friendly to each other, then associative process starts, if they are 
enimical to each other, then dissociative process starts. 
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If there is an associative process then also there are further 
two results. Either they agree to co exist keeping their separate 
identity or they merge into each other losing their separate existence, : 
In Europe, Roman Catholic and Protestants learnt to live together 
and co-exist inspite of their differences; in India Hindus and Muslims, 
for centuries, learnt to live together and co-exist despite of their 
cultural differences. This process is called accommodation. The 
second process that we have pointed out is that of merging into each 
other and losing their individual existence. This process is called 
assimilation. This happened with many cultures which came in 
India and merged into Indian culture or adopted the Indian culture. 
All this happens when associative process starts working and two 
different cultures meet each other. 


If there is a dissociative process then there are 3 results of 
this dissociation. (a) Either there is competition between these two 
cultures as to which should dominate; (b) or there is a constant 
Struggle for supermacy which may be called contravention; (c) or 
there is a conflict — a regular war between the two which may 
continue till one overpowers the other. 


A culture can maintain its identity either when it is superior 
in value than others, when instead of competition, contravention and 
conflict it can associate with others or can force the other culture to 
submit to it and extinguish it or assimilate it into itself which is â 
extinguishing it. 


(E) Indian Culture has always been dominant: History of 
_. Indian culture shows that this culture from the beginning of time 


i 
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has cone in contact with several cultures of the world, and instead 
of competition, contravention and conflict it has assimilated in itself 
the other cultures on account of its supermacy. The history of this 
contact can b? divided into three periads of time. The time before 
the Christian era; the Mougil p2riod and the English period. The 
contact of Indian culture with these different cultures in different 
times has been such that in ail periods Indian culture has dominated 
durirg all these three periods, and therefore, either they have stood 
by Indian culture shoulder to shoulder or have stayed in India 
accepting the superior value of Indian culture. There was no such 
period in the cultural history of India when Indian culture lost its 
identity or disappeared before other cultures. We shall, shortly deal 
with these three periods one by one. 


(a) The Period beore Christian Era — The Greeks tried to 
invade India before the 44th B.C. These people are called Yavans 
in Indian literature. Yavan in Sanskrit has come to mean a down- 
trodden, an impure and of bad character. In 326 B.C. Alaxander 
attacked India and it was at this period that for the first time Indian 
culture care in contact with Greek culture. The story goes that 
when Alaxander planned to invade India he went to his preceptor 
Socrates to ask what gift he should bring for him from India. At 
that time India was so well krown for its Spiritualism that Socrates 
asked him to bring a philosopher. After Alaxander, Salucus also 
invaded India but was defeated by Chandragupta. After this defeat 
a treaty was entered into between the two kings according to which 
Salucus gave his daughter Helen in marriage to Chandragupta. 
Indian culture had risen so high in the eyes of Greeks that a Greek 
prince willingly and with pleasure offered his daughter to an Indian 
Prince in Marriage. Chandregupta hada son from this Marriage 
whose name Was Bindusar. Historians say that Bindusar had Greek 
aan his veins. It is also opined that when Greek invaders after 
reon en to their country, they left many of the soldiers 
ine aes married here and were absorbed in Indian culture: India 
their aie of Culture on them, they did not leave any impress of 
OE on India. After this for a hundred years there was no 
ie = ae by the Greeks. After that there were many) attacks 

> reeks. Democlius, one of the invaders embraced Hinduism, 
Minander was so much influenced by Indian culture that he became 

a Buddhist. F z 2 
rom North-China Shakas attacked India but they also 


acce mage 
-“Pted Buddhism, Along with these attacks Yushi and Kushans 
Š CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar : 
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tribes invaded this country out of which the Kushan king Kanishk 
turned to Buddhism, so much so that he became the Patron of 
Mahayan school of Buddhism. Like Shakas from the North-Chig 

Hoons also attacked India but all these people settled down E 
India, some accepted Vaishnavism and some other Indian religions 
Some historians say that the Jats and Goojais are the descendants 
of the Hoons and were absorbed in Indian culture. Ail these tribes 
who attacked India in an era before Christ Were either repelled by 
Indian soldiers or were so much influenced by Indian culture that if 
they settled down in this country they bec ım partand parcel of the 
culture of this land. : 


(b) The period of the Mcugals: After the invasion cn this 
country by the Greeks, Shekas and Ho ns, it wes after the 8th 
century A. D., that Islamic countries turned their eyes towards India. 
Mahmood Gazanavi in the 10th and Mohemmed Gauri in the 12th 
century invaded India. These invaders had come only for the 
exploitation of the wealth of this country, they had no cultural 
mission, They came and looted and went back. They were followed 
by Afghans and Turks. Amongst the Turks the first to come was 
Babar who governed the country. His son was Humayun, and 
Akbar was Humayun’s son. It-can be said of Akbar’s time that 
Indian and Mougal cultures came in contact. As already pointed 
Out, if thereis dissociation amongst them, then conflict arises; if 
there is association, then accommodation or absorption of one into 
the other takes place. At the time of Akbar both these processes 
took place. Conflict between the Indian culture and Mougal culture 
took place when we read in history that in 1567 Akbar’s army moved 
on to Marvar when hearing this news of attack Raja Udaysingh 
leaving the protection of his territory into the-hands of Jaimal and 
Phatta hid himself in mountainous regions. Mougal army surrounded | 
the fort of Chittaur and faced: with this pedicament the women 
residing in the fort committed Jauhar to save themselves from the 

tortures of the invaders, Historian Ishwari Prasad writes in his book | 
‘Great Leaders of India’ (Page 94) that when Akbar entered the fort 
‘of Chittorgarh he ordered wholesale butchery. It is said that tnae 
who were murdered in this manner, the weight of their sacred ee 
weighed 74’, mounds. This figure is written on the bankers’ doenig 
to signify that one who will destroy the sanctity of this docum® 
will incur the mortal punishment of the sin of having mureers of 
many men. On the one hand this was the nature of the conflict 
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hese two cultures, on the other hand this very Akbar married the 
daughter of Raja Beharimal of Ambar of Rajput family. Akbar had- 
come to very close to pee that his son Salim — later known as 
Jahangir — was born of this marriage. Akbar was so much influenced 
py Hindu religion and culture that when his mother Hamida Begum 
died then leaving all his preoccupations came to Agra and got his 
head shaved accorcing to Hindu rites. In contrast to Islam he was 
so much enamoured of Hinduism thet he refused to believe in the 
theory of personal God and regarded the sun, moon, and stars as 
resplendent manifestations of God. His belief was that the object of 
man’s life isto overcome evil and todo good to his fellow men. 
Akbar’s life was an example of admixture of Islamic and Hindu 
cultures wherein the latter had the upper hand. When two cultures 
come together, then the law is that though politically a culture may 
be weak, yet the culture of higher values dominates the culture of * 
lower values. It was therefore that though the Islamic culture was 
politically strong being the culture of the political power, yet the 
Indian culture dominated the life of Akbar. 


We have already said that Salim — later known as Jahangir — 
was the son of Akbar’s Hindu wife. Jahangir’s son was Shah Jahan. 
Shah Jahan had several sons two of them are more known — 
Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh. Aurangzeb represented begotted 
Muslim culture which knows no compromise with any other culture: 
Dara was just the opposite. He had implicit faith in the Upanishads. 
He invited some pandits from Banaras and continued listening to 
their expositions for six months. In 1656 he translated the Upanishads 
in Persian. The French scholar Anquitil Du Peron read this Persian 
translation of the Upanishads and translated them in Latin in 1801. 


India was invaded by foreign powers before Christian era as 
Well'as during the Mougal period. The pre-Christian era invasions 
as not cultural invasions, they were only for the sake of plunder 
nd loot. Those people who invaded in pre-Christian era were 
peta People, they had no culture of their own, hence -there 
cma ne question of culturalgcontlicn They came here and 
ahve wih looted wealth of India. Those wo remained behind, 

Bost their separate identity and mixed with the people here, 
a = here, adopted the culture of the land of their adoption and 
_ ~ "Om where they had come. They beceme part and parcel 
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of this land, politically, socially and culturally. They adopted India 
as their home-land. On the other hand the Muslim invasions, though 
they were political, still they were cultural invasions. The Muslim 
not only settled down in India, they tried forcibly to convert Indians 
into Muslims. However. the proponents of Indian culture StUCK to 
their gurus and resisted all sorts of cultural conversions, This led 
to a cultural conflict between Hindus and Muslinis. Muslims tried 
to convert Hindus into Muslims and Hindus tried to convert Muslims 
into Hindus. This gave birth to Shuddhi ‘movement in the Arya 
Samaj. There used to be public discussions on various religious 
and cultural topics of both sections of society. On certain occasions 
there used to be riots on the question of cow-slaughter and music 
before the mosque. In short, culturally Hindus took their rigid 
stand on matters which they thought were an attack on their religion 
and culture; similarly the Muslims were adamant on problem which 
they thought culturally they were right to which the Hindus 
objected. Ultimately, the conflict took a violent turn and India was 
partitioned in 1947 as Hindustan and Pakistan. This partition was 
due to the dissociative social process about which we have 
mentioned above. Since 1947 both th2 cultures took on their 
separate path of conflict. 


(c) The English period : Before the coming in of the English 
in India whatever culture it came in contact with, either that culture 
disappeared being valueless, or a conflict ensued, or the Indian 
Culture remained dominant. When the English came, they came 
equipped with both their mechanical civilization and Western thought 
and culture. As regards civilization we have already stated that its 
root Cause is physical environment, not so of culture. Civilization 
always moves forward, it does not go backward  Bullock-cart is 
first, motor caris the last, not the vice versa. When the British 
came, they brought with them mechanical civilizatian; even the 
culture they brought was physical not spiritual. Their living, dfess 
etc , everything was attractive. In a way both their civilization and 
culture appeared to be superior to Indian culture. They came as 
tiazers but gradually became rulers. But to rule a country of the 
language of which they were ignorant was a problem for them. 
Realizing this, they thought of a plan. They thought of re-educating 
the country and produce aclass of people who will be trained ils 
both civilization and culture so that th.ough them it will be easier 
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jor them to rule, For this purpose i Lord Macaulay was deputed to | 
overhaul all the system of educadioni Indian culture could nct ! 
stand against the Western culture which was more alluring and 1 
attractive having the physical background. Western culture shook 
the India culture in its very roots, Besides its attractiveness the 
other point of attraction w3s that those on'y could get service who 
had received English edication. Besides the attractiveness of | 
Western culture still held her head high. Max Muller wrote that if | 
you want to trace the source of culture itself you will have to go | | 
beck to India. The German scholar Shopenhaur used to keep the E 
Upanishads under his pillow before going to sleep and used to say | 
that at the moment of death if he could derive any consolation it | 
was only through the Upanishads. Even today Europe is flooded | 
with saints and sages from India which shows that despite the so- 

/ called cultural superiority of the West people are not wanting there 

| who look towards India for solace and peace. Western culture has 
posed a challenge to Indian culture so far its superiority is concerned. 
Yet with the Western world talking of the Hydrogen-bomb which 
can destroy the world Indian culture is the only refuge for the 
Preservation and safety of mankind. 


We have discussed the difference between ‘Civilization’ and 
Culture’, Civilization is physical and material, Culture is Spiritual; 
Civilization gc es on developing on and on, Cultural can move on, 
Slay at a height and also can degenerate. Culture can be associative 
or dissociative. If associative it may resultin accommodation or 
assimilation, if dissociative there may be competition, contravention 
Orconflict, Indian culture has passed through all these stages and 
Still holds its Own and is alive and kidling. The world merged in 
Koss materialism Still looks towards its ever-shining spiritualism. 


HK 
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Vedic Concepts of 


Artha and Kama 


Dr. S. G. Nigal * 


The social evolutionists and social progressivists fail to 
understand the fact that there can be noble and sublime values and 
thoughts even in the most ancient literature viz. the Vedas.. These 
thinkers, who adopt this approach ultimately become distortionists 
‘because they endeavour to interpret the ancient scriptures in the light 
of their preconcieved intellectual frameworks or theories. Consequen- 
tly they see only primitive ideas in the old books and see only 
primitive social level in the ancient society like the Vedic one. 


But even the English renderings of the Vedas at the hands of 
the Westerners show that Vedas contain higher philosophical and 
social thoughts and values. Since Indian classical philosophical 


systems and Indian Culture are based on the Vedas, the central ideas 


of Indian culture and Hinduism must be there in the Vedas especially 
in the Samhita portion of them One of the basic and well develo 
to 


philosophy is the concep 
are the 'four principal 
the classical Vedic 
ame only. 
as Artha, 


concepts of Indian culture and social 
four-fold values or purusharthas. These 
objectives or aims of human life. Unfortunately, 
and Non-Vedic systems of Indian philosophy bec 
Mokshashashtras. They neglected the other Values such 


= 
* Dr. S. G. Nigal, Tatwajnana Vidyapeeth Thane-7, Bombay. 
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Kama and even pharma: 

The Arthashashtra and Kamashashtra were separated from the 
philosophical systems, The Dharmashashtra avoided its social 
orientation and was confined to mere caste-norms and ritualistic 
rules. Moksha was stressed at the cost of other human values and 
social considerations, since Vedas constitute the roots of Indian 
culture, Hindu religion and morality they must embody the basic 
thoughts on human values. Since the Vedas remained sealed books, . 
the Puranas and there negativistic approach to the life and the world 
became predominant and the Vedas ceased to be the living scriptures 
of the living religion. Nobody bothered about their relevance to 
human lifeand Indian culture. This article briefly describes the 
Vedic concepts of secular and instrumental human values such as 
Artha and Kama. 


Vedic outlook on Life : Before dealing with these values, we 
must take into consideration the vedic outlook on life and the world 
Vedic outlook on life is not narrow and lopsided. It is comprehensive 
f and integral. There is no place for pessimistic and defeatist trends 
) in vedic philosophy and religion. Vedic religion is not other-wordly 


and negativistic. The Vedic people are interested both in secular as 

Well as spiritual values and also in individual as well as social reality. 
They prayed for a life-span of atleast hundred years. They were 
advocates of will to live and will to conquer (Vijigisha). They appear 

to be cheerful and heroic in their lives which were full of hazards 

i Struggles. Vedic seers do not indulge in depressive moods. 
ey would rather try for Gods’ help in getting earthly power to get’ 

2 eter of the enemies of humanity. They can be seen praying 

th and health as well as vigour and victory. The following 


Vedic li p l 
= IC lines display the Spirit of vedic philosophy and the mentality 
the vedic seers, 


Jivema Saradah Satam (Rig V. F. 66) 

Nandama Saradah Satam (Rig V. F. 16) 

Adinah Syama Saradah Satam (Yajur V. 36.24) 
Ajitah Syama Saradah Satam (Taitariya Brah. 4.42) 
Buddhyema Saradah Satam (A. V. 19. 673) 


T : . 
he Vedic Seer prays for a life of hundred years, which is full 
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of joy. They hated servile attitude and slavish mentalit 
would not like to suffer humiliation. They would pever f 
the battle-field. The sage aspires to be invincible and free from 
any kind of domination of others They aimed at victorious |ife a 
life without fear and wants, without slavery and Poverty, There js 
no trace of defeatist and escapist mentality in the Vedas. They pan 
reverential and grateful attitude towards God. But their Prayers are 
the prayers of the heroic people. There is stress on Personal efforts 
and achievement, what H A Musray calls “Need for Achievement’ 
is dominant in Vedic Society. í 


Y. They 
lee from 


Hence the Rigveda says ~Na rite srantasyasakhyaya devah“” 
God helps those who help themselves. God does not help the stupid, 
social parasites and idlers. Thus, the Vedas preach activism and 
self endeavour. 


It is not only a mistake but a delibeiate fraud to say that the 
Vedic people were barbaric nomacs and Vedie culture represents an 
undevelop: d state of society. H. Wilson has given a fitting reply 
10 those thinkers who hold such views. He rightly says: that the 
Vecie Hindus were not nomade is evident from the repeated allusions 
ie) fixed dwellings, villages and tuwns...... A pastoral people they 
might have been to some extent kut they were also agricultural 
people. They were also manufacturing people. Moreover what is 
more remarkable is that they were maritime and mercantile. people. 


Š ‘ (quoted in “The Heart of Rigveda. P. 443} 


= These quotations show that the vedic people were very much 
advanced and they were enterprising They had established overseas 
Wade too. There are references to socia} institutions such as marriage, 
family and social classes in the Rigveda itself. This also shows that 
they had made considerable material progress. They pursued the 
earthly values like Artha and Kama. 


Artha : 


The term “Artha’ stands for both economic end political 
values. It seems both wealth and political economy. It thus 
signifies two aspects viz. the pursuit of inaterial prosperity and the 
pursuit of political power, Both power and pelf are only instrumental 
values. Wealth and things as well as position and power must fulfil 
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some (ace ae is necessary to subserve the ends, which 
can be collectively designated as ‘Kama’. Hence prof. M. Hiriyanna 
says : They: Artha and Kama; are te useful and the agreeable and 
represent the tower values. ({ndian conception of values P. 15) 
Here the word ‘lower should not be understood to mean trivial or 
‘insignificant’. In fact, the lower values can be called ‘survival 
values“. Therefore they should not be neglected. The Indian 
philosophers have called them as ends of human fife because not 
only that they satisfy human desires and interests but they must be 
consciously pursued as aims of life. 


There is a positive outlook towards wealth in the Vedas. But 
Artha as an economic or political value was never divorced from 
social commitments and responsibilities. In this sense, Artha was a 
social value. If it is pursued for its own sake, it hasa degrading 
effect on the personafity and attitudes of man. One, who, for 
instance, pursues wealth for its own sake, loses the sense of 
emotional values such as personal effectionand beauty as well as 
moral values like duty and virtues. To quote R.H.Tauney, he 
writes : Functionless property values neither culture not beauty. 
ftcannot make nor can it create (Acquisitive society P. 79). Such 
avalue becomes a disvalue and helps the growth of vulture like 
attitude in the human beings. Hence the Veda, commands: Ma 
gridhah Kasyachit dhanam (W. Yaj. 40.1) Do not covet anybody's 
‘wealth. Veda also admonishes us : Do not be envious and jealous 
of anybody. Na Krodho na cha matsaryam na lobho Na subhamati 
(Rig :Shrisukta). But wealth by itself was never condemned by the 
Vedic sags and seers. On the contrary they solicited God in many 
Ways, for the sake of prosperity and plenty. Butit was treated as 
ae © Subserve individual and seis welfare. Hence, the 
wets cs LO Cat and spend wealth in te proper way, It 
coi with Social value. Vedas, therefore praise generosity and 

Miserliness and selfish crude hedonism. 


(Moghamannam Vindate aprachitah sutyam bravimi vadha itsa tasya 
Rg. 10.117.6) 


Kevalag, emanam pusyati no sakhayam Kavalagho bhavati 
huge Yajurveda, also admonishes us to enjoy wealth by 
ation and with restraint. (Ten Tyaktena Bhunjithah......40.1) 
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It, thus, involved the discharge of definite personal Obligations 
and social functions. In this connection itis very instructive and 
enlightening to read a noble line in the Atharvaveda It enjoins 
upon us the duty to earn and generously give away wealth to the 
needy. Atharvaveda (3.24.5) : says: (Shatahasta Samahara Sahastra- 
hasta Sankira). It literally means : collect wealth with hundred hands 
and give it away with thousand ones. Property, therefore, must be 
linked with liberality. Vedas, therefore, insist on Dana and 
Ishtapurta. Understood in this sense economics for the Vedic seer 
was a part of social philosophy, The same import is expressed in 
Kalidas’ verse : Tyagaya Sambhrutarthanam (Raghuvansam 1-7 
The rulers acquired wealth only to serve the society, p 


Artha as a value received direction from the higher valuss, 
such as Dharma and Moksha. The secular values, therefore were 
oriented towards higher values. This approach was based on the 
basic principle viz., wealth belongs to God It steers of both private 
property theory as well as collective property doctrine (|shavasya- 
midamsarvam). Commenting on this Vedic virtue, Gandhiji wrote : 
If all the Upanishadas and other scriptures happened all of a sudden 
to put to ashes and if the first line in this Upanishad are felt intact 
in the memory of Hinduism. Hinduism would live for ever (N. K. 
Bose: selections). Gandhi Ji's doctrine of trusteeship can be traced 
to this vedic verse. 


Artha as a Political value 


Vedic seers had also given thought to social and political 
structures, there are references to varna system. But it was only 
a functional arrangement. It should not be confused with the birth- 
based rigid caste system and its by-product, untouchability. There 
was no untouchability or social segregation in vedic society They 
were conscious of-their collective existence. There are references 
to the concept of motherland. There isa Prithivi Suktain the 
Atharvaveda, in which the earth is addressed as a mother. The 
famous prayer in the White Yajurveda (31.32) can be tightly called 
a Vedic national song. It is a prayer for men of learning and valour 
as well as men of wealth and labour. 

They had also developed thoughts about the forms a 
government and their functions. In the Rigveda, the king ! 
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dressed aS (10-173) : Vishastva sarva Vanchantu : May the 
ad i wish you to be the ruler. There are references to Samiti, 
Bee. and Vidatha. According to B. Hardas, Samiti represents 
SA parliament, Sabha stands for legislative assembly and 
aie was an assembly of the intellectuals and the learned. H. 
a opines that it was the function of the Sabha to elect the 
king. (quoted in Spellmans poiitical theory of ancient India P.93) 
White Barnett writes : The king was at least nominally elected by 
the assembly of free men in Vedic times (ibid. 1.50). Spelimen 
himself further unequivocally states : The idea of oriental despotism 
was not, in theory at least encouraged in Indian Political philosophy 
(Ibid 1.54). Rigveda, (3.4.3.) refers to the fact that ‘Vishas’ elected 
the king (Tvam Visho Vrinatam Rajyaya). According to Altekar, Vishas 
stands for the group of families, while according to other Indologists 
Visha means the people. Whatever the import of the word ‘Vishas’ 
it definitely suggests a kind of elective principle. It shows that at 
least sometimes the kingship was elective. The Atharvaveda calls 
Sabha and Samiti as daughters of the king. According to pandit 
Satvalekar they are called as king's daughters because they fell 
outside the power and the authority of the ruler (Dure hita Duhita 
Nirukta 3.1.4). If the king encroaches upon their povers, he is said 
to have committed Duhitrigaman. In other words monarchy was 
limited and constitutional, 


It was a rule according to the principles of Dharma and for 
the good of the people. The Chandogya lJpanishad (5.11) describes 
the ideal socio-political order as a reality in the Kingdom of Ashva- 
pati who confidently proclaims : 


Na me steno Janapade na Kadaryo, na Madyapah Nanahita- 
sninavidvan na svairi Svairini Kuta. My kingdom is devoid of 
thieves aS well as misers and drunkards as well as irreligious 
‘horamuses. There are no promiscuous persons. Neither men nor 
women indulge in extramarital sex. According to Vedic social 
A ese. the very basis of a nation is rooted in higher values such 

uth, law, honesty, austerity etc. (Atharva Veda (12.1.1). These 


Princi À ga 
> alCibles Sustain the earth. Thus it can be definitely stated that 


© i . os . 
edas has linked power and pelf with their social functions. 


Kama: T 


Italso he term Kama means desires as well as their gratifications. . 


Means Sensual happiness including sexual pleasure. But it 
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should not be confined to physica? pleasures only. it also means 
noble love and aesthetic joy. Thus Kama stands both for the pursuit 
of happiness as well as the pursuit of aesthetic delight. 

Men is virtually a bundle of desires. The Rigveda (4.179.5) 
says : Pulukamohi purusah. The Upanishadie sage confirms this view 
of man and states : Kamamayoyam hi purusah. Kama means desire as 
well as the objects of desire. Since the gratification of desires 
results in pleasant feelings or pleasure, Kama also means pleasure. 
Moreover it includes sexual happiness too. But Kamais a value 
provided the pursuit of pleasure is not incompatible with moraj 
values and virtues. It therefore, should not be confused with the 
Just for carnal satisfactions. 


The realisation of Kama is contingent upon, both wealth as 
well as health. It therefore, can, be attained only with self control. 
But Kama also is important as a survival value. Organic needs must 
be satisfied before man can endeavour to satisfy higher needs and 
can pursue noble interests. Man has to live before he lives the 
life of noble principles and spiritual values. Vedas preach neither 
sensual indulgence nor suppression of natural impulses and desires. 
House-holder’s stage of life is, therefore, a stage of emotional 
growth and sublimation of impulses, The vedic people had developed 
the social institutions like marriage and family to discipline, and 
sublimate natural needs. House-holders stage, thus, is a stage in 
mans moral and spiritual journey. There is positive acceptance of 
sex in the Vedas, But there is no trace of crude sensualism in them. 
Today sex is trivialised and dehumanized. It has been separated 
from other aspects of man. D. Holbrook in his Sex and Dehumani- 
zation (P. 6) writes : Sex is reduced to an act of hate, an itch to be 
got rid of, and man to a hydraulic system. This he achieves by a 
suave unfeeling and cynical tone. 


The concept of Purushartha accepts Kama as only one among 
the other human values. It does not treat it as larger than life. The 
Vedas never condemned the sex and senses. These were regulated 
and disciplined. The Vedic poet-philosophers were married gues 
Hence there was no sexual permissiveness. In this context Mace ome 
writes ; The standard of morality was comparatively high. It eb 
inferred from the fact that adultery and rape were counted am 
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y story of Sanskrit Literature P.164) 
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The institution of marriage fulfilled both sexual as well as 
rocreative urges. It also satisfied man's affiliation and love needs. 
The Vedic man and woman were emotionally satisfied. 


Family life, therefore, nourished the emotional aspects of the 
individual and stabilized the social structure. Even the Martiage by 
selection is referred to in the Rigveda (10.18.9). One man selected 
Surya for his would-be wife. But Surya refused and opted in 
favour of Ashwnikumar in virtue of his valour. The father consented 
to her choice. In another verse the bride is asked to be the source 
of joy to her kith and kin as well as to their domesticated animals. 
The 46th verse of this hymn has a modern tinge. The bride is asked 
tobe domineering lady of the house. Sheis admonished to be the 
queen in the hor-e. The couple is asked to share their fortune with 
the goodin society. Commenting on the Vedic idea of marriage 

. C. Bose observes : The Vedic ideal of marriage is that of a perfect 
monogamy, the life-long companionship of the two people. This 
practice must have been well established as is evident from the fact 
that the vedic seer seeking comparison for the perfect duality, for 
the twin deities Ashwins, give along with the examples of two eyes 
two lips etc., that of a married couple : Dampativa’ Kratuvidasanesu 
(Rg. 2.39.2) (The Call of the Vedas. P. 260). In one of the hymns 
ofthe Atharvaveda (3.30) the wife is asked to utter sweet words 


s her husband. All are asked to love one another as the cow loves 
er calf. 


The Vedic seers had full knowledge of the limitations of 
co ee the Taitariya Brahman (2 2.5.6), Kama is compared © the 
Some era iva hi Kamah Naiva hi Kamasya Antosti Ge 

Sya. As the ocean is unending so is the Kama. Hence it 
lated and sublimated. Kama is a value when itis 
her values. 


Kama, 


Must be regu 
linked with hig 
ou aesthetic value : Need for beauty appears to be innate 
y e aore. Vedic sages and seers were not dry thinkers; 

e aaun Nature and the harmony in nature. They abpiccated 

Yadevanti po. the well-ordered cosmos. Bhadram. Tat Vishwam 
€vah. The Vedic age was joyous and optimistic. Beauty 
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was an important attribute of Vedic Deities. Rigveda itself has M 
aesthetic and literary value. Macdonell therefore rightly says : Many 
hymns display a high order of poetical excellence. The hymn to 
the dawn (Rg. 1.113) is the finest. Itis one of the fairest creation 
of Vedic poetry (Ibid P. 83). In this Connection C.K. Raja in his 
Survey of Sanskrit literature’ says : It is not all correct to Speak of 
the vedas as ‘religious poetry’, it is better and really appropriate to 
state the fact that in the Vedas, we find a ‘poetic religion’. But 
there was both a heroic and poetic religion. Even God was Concieved 
as a great poet (Rg. 8.41.5). The Universe is beauty because it is 
a manifestation of the supremely beautiful Reatity. 


The sages also prayed God for goodness and beauty 
((Rg. 5.82.5). The Vedic poet says : Vishva Vamani Dhimati. We 
contemplate all that is beautiful According to A.C. Bose the 
Rigvedic verse mentioned above indicates the three principal values 
viz, Goodness (bhadram), Beauty (Vamani) and Satyam (Truth) 
(Ibid.172). Thus Kamaasan aesthetic ex-erience was: definitely 
accepted by the Vedas. Unlike animals Artha and Kama were 
Raised to the higher level. They were linked with moral, social and 
aesthetic considerations and thus we come across the acceptance 
and integration of all dimensions of human life in Vedic—concepts 
of ‘human values, 


EH 
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Upanisads, the Innermost 
Scientific Truth I] 


D. M. Mansharamanj * 


Re-introducing of Science of Purusa, The Pure Quanta 


i In the first article, ‘Vedanta And Quantum Theory’, in the 
series, ‘Upanisads, The Innermost Scientific Truth’, it was explained 
that the ancient Indian scientists were very well conversant with the 
hh fe ea of Quantum Theory. The current research work 
ise A conducted by physicists in Quantum Particles is highly 

y; however, this exploration is being carried out in a very 


limit : : 
a circle of physical science only. The scientific teachings of 
Panisads go far beyond this circle. 


(A) Pure j 
) Pure immortal quanta according to physicists— 


(i) s 
pace-ti; 5 : A : 
me electromagnetic universe as pure immortal continuum- 


Gravitation 


an 5 ; 
fundament d electromagnetism are considered as two 


Vis the p al forces of nature. Gravitation is nota creative power, 
ro ; ee À 
Þerty of space-time curve. Hence the initial space-time 


electr 

(0) a 

Cont Magnetic Universe i h | p i ist 

; Ntinuum Is the real, pure, immortal existence 


+ 

o ea 
ta Re ; 

Search Centre, A-62 Janta Colony, Jaipur-302004 
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(ii) Pure, immortal continuum as world tree- 


Electromagnetic continuum is today looked upon as pure 
immortal world tree from which various energy forms, such x 
chemical energy, etc. Along with these energy forms innumerous 
xinds of material forms also appear out at the same time. Material 
forms are mortal and impure, hence none of the energy form, except 
electromagnetic energy, is pure and immortal because it is transient, 
it co-exists with bodies and is involved into an inter-play with them. 


(iii) Spacial inherent (root) field of world tree- 


Physicists now declare that matter along with allits energy 
forms mergesin electromagnetic field, which on reaching its zero 
energy point becomes inherent (root) irreducible field characteristics 
of the all pervading space. Spacial root field has the seed (possibility) 
of world creation. 


(iv) Photon as pure quanta- 


A real, pure and immortal quanta is the minutest energy point 
in the electromagnetic field Accordingly, itis non-different from 
the spacial field in its characteristics. 


Till recently it was thought that electron which has a radius 
of 2.82 x 10-!%c.m: is pure and immortal quanta in our universe 
measuring 33.8164 x 10% k.m. radius. But now itis found out 
that electron is impure because itis both an energy wave and a 
particle. Hence physicists today consider photon, which is a ray 


of light, as pure, immortal and real existence quanta, free from 
material and other energy forms. 
(B) Comments— 
(i) Every energy point is also a material point- 
Path is ; tter and 
Every actuality is bot hysical and mental. Ma 
y y i h phy y appeat 


energy are always involved together into an inter—play. E ae 
together, exist together and also vanish together. With ei an 
them alone there is no experience whatsoever. Hence every 


point is also a material point. 


. 50 4 
a z h ve is al 
Electron whichis an active form of energy wê 
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subtle or distinct-indistinct Partials Similarly photon, being a causal 
form of energy point, is also an indistinct (avyakta) paticle Physicists 
are NOW coming round to the view that where-ever there is’ energy, 
matter is also present there. Hence neither electron nor photon can 
be considered as pure quanta. 


wae 


(ii) Equation E=mc" proves inseparability of mass and energy- 


The equation E=mc* (where E is energy, mis mass and cis 
speed of light) enunciated by Dr Finstein during the current century, 
not only implies inseparabality of mass and energy but also non=- 
convertibility of mass into energy and energy into mass. Any 
increase in energy at any stage is automatically and simultaneously 
followed by increase in mass in the same order as the equation 

4 points, it cannot be at the cost of mass. Any deviation in this respect 
will violate the immortality of the equation. Hence. the claim that 
mass can be converted into energy and energy into massis without 
any truth. What actually happens inthe process is the release of 
stationary form of energy (in mass) into active form of energy and 
conversion of gross form of matter into subtle form of matter. The 
equation E—mc? is not affected at all, thus proving that every energy 
point is also a material point. This also leads us to the conclusion 
that no energy point, whether it is electron or photon, can ever be 
considered as pure, real and immortal quanta. 


(ili) Electron and photon have no real existence of their own- 


ie Pure is always pure, immortal and unchanging, any change in 
twill make it impure, mortal and variable. Therefore physical points, 
Including electron and photon are not the evolutes of this pure, 


unchanging reality. The cause of their phenomenal existence is 
evidently another. 


(C) Pure, immortal world tree according to Vedanta- 


i ; 
(i) Tat Brahman is pure, immortal world tree- 


and + Vedanta describes this world tree which has b:anches below 
conten above, which poets, saints, and philosophers worship and 
ISts are Seeking, as pure, immortal and fearless Tat Brahman. 


(1) Sadtgeisareme gsr: aata: | 
Ta YR Tidal TIAA N 
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aegram: frat: aa ag AAR HIRT 1 


qaa qq | 
Katha Up., 11.3.1, 


With roots above and branches below stands esa ancient fig 
tree. Tat, verily, is pure; Tat is Brahman; Tat indeed is called 
immortal. All worlds rest in it no one ever goes beyond Tat. Etat 


(this) is indeed Tat. 


(2) aad ag qang Fal T FAAN | 
eeergd agat ma qata fara fasia yaara atf: u 


Mahanarayana Up., 1.6, 


Tat is indeed right, Tat indeed is true, Tat indeed is Brahman, 
the supreme of the poets. All acts of worship pertain to that reality 
alone. Tatis the naval of the universe, which arose in the past and: 
which develops at present. 


(3) aaa saggi cag AENT: | 
ała QHABT AT Fal ARIT: Q AAITAa: N 
Mahanarayana Up., 1.7. 


Tat indeed is fire, Tat is air, Tat is sun, Tatis mocn. Tat is 
pure and immortal, Tatis Brahman, Tat is water, Tat is the lord of 
creatures. 


(ii) Real form of pure world tree cannot be perceived- 


Gita teaches that neither the real form of the pure, mmaa 
world tree with roots, nor its beginning, nor its end, nor its 
foundation is perceived here. 


(4) wadqaya: WE Aaa TZET | 
Graifa seq amia aed aa a dafaq i 
Gita, XV. 1 


: and 
The indestructible fig tree, they say, has roots 1, ne 
branches below. Its leaves are Vedas, He who knows this 
knower of Vedas. Ris 
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(5) wavelet SIIRA MA NIJET ATAATA: | 
agga yaragaaara aaiae nga 1 
Gita, XV.2. 


Nourished by gunas, its branches spread out below and above, 
its twigs are its sense objects and its sprouts stretch out in the world 


of men ending in action. 


(6) a smag atasa AAT a arfa a arafasaT | 
Gita, XV.3. 


Nether its form, nor its end, nor its beginning, nor its 
foundation are perceived here. 


(iii) Pure, immortal, Tat Brahman is seen as three footed- 


The real, pure, immortal Tat Brahman is same today as in the 
beginning, but on account of being covered by unreal causal, subtle 
and gross physical forms, it is seen as three-fold. 


(7) sft ua Gls | saiga ATAT | 
UAT APINAA SH YEAST | 


UPISA RATRAT l 
Maitri Up., V1.4. 


For thus it has been said, “The three quartered Brahman has 
its roots above. Its branches are space, air, fire, water, earth and 
the like. Name of this Brahman is ‘Long fig tree’. 


(8) caiara aamecfaatsiay | 


Be: gyae Tens TINATA I 
Shukrahsaya Up., II1.5. 


The state before world creation was void of duality and also 
me Of name and form. Thissame state exists still today and is 
noted by the term Tat. 


(D) Purusa is the pure, immortal quanta- Vedanta- 
C) Thou art Tat- 


According to Vedanta, the unattached person (thou) in body 
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is pure, immortal quanta. ‘Itis non different from Tat Brahman 


Hence thou is equated with Tat. 


(9) a dare amacaa gaafe Fa aaf | | 
Pingala Up., 111.2, 


Yajnavalkya explained, ‘Tat thou art’, ‘thou art Tat’, 


(10) aal aram: aAlfedt Year | 
gaa gahada aar Had | 
Pingala Up., 111.3, 


Then on becoming self possessed, the Brahmana should 
engage himself in deep meditation on the identity of Tat and thou. 


(11) siga faa anaa aR | 
aaas AITATYAATH 11 
z Shukrahsaya Up., 11.6. 


The pupil whois beyond (unattached to) sense organs, is 
indicated by the term ‘thou’. Through the term ‘art’ oneness of Tat 
and thou is to be grasped. 


(ii) Purusa, th2 pure quanta is embodied- 


Purusa, the pure, immortal quanta dwells in the impure, mortal 
physical body. Heis therefore called ‘embodied’. Purusa is not, 
the beey, he is different from it. 


(12) afeatsfearaar Ag etait atad AT | 
dar saraeniftadieeaa a gafa i 
Gita, 11.13. 


Just as embodied in this body passes through childhood, youth 
ard old age, even sohe acquires another body. The wise man's 
not perplexed by this. 


(13) araaea aÀ agt faaea MART: | 


HAMAS AACA ARTEA ATA It 
F B <a) ae e goag 
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These bodies of the embodied who is eternal, indestructible 


„nd ungraspable, are said to have an end. Therefore do fight, 


0 pharata. 
(14) aiaifa soifa aar fagia aaifa gamfa asqzrfor | 
aar wterfa fagra sttorteareaia gafa aara at 
Gita, I] 22. 
Just as a person caste off worn-out clothes and puts on 


others that are new, even So the embodied casts off worn out bodies 
and takes on others that are new, 


(15) adh frcamaeaisa 23 adta area | 
qanaat yara a cat wifagnefa i 
Gita, 11.30. 
The embodied in the body of every one is eternal and can 


never be killed, O Bharata. Therefore, thou ought not to gtieve for 
any Creature. 


(ili) Rising from bodies, the embodied purusa unites with Tat Brahman- 


Vedanta and Gita teach that esa purusa, on rising from bodies 


end on seeing his own true nature, attains his identity with pure, 
Immortal Tat Brahman. 


(16) 34 a Ue REINSAST | 
IX fasaa aa emfa | 
Wo nafs aaraa aaa fa | 
WA gar vaa gant ala acafafa 1 
Chandogya Up. VIII.3.4, i 


emia the sarene being, on rising from this body and on 
atma, said he eta oh appears in his own true aspect. Esa is 
ame of etat > Etat is immortal and fearless. Etat is Brahman. The 
Brahman is indeed Satyam (real). 


1 s i 

(17) aar aay s32 g Tea qifa RYT | 

Rafai Aaaa aTa i 

Gita, XIV.14, 
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If the embodied meets with death when goodness (sattva) is 
predominant, then he attains pure regions of those who know the 


highest. 


(18) qourrtaracdea Peed gagga] | 
HATGAUG: SagecHsqTTALT I 
Gita, XIV,20, 
Having risen boyond the three gunas that are the source of 
body, the embodied is freed from birth, death, decay and pain and 
so attains immortality. 


(E) Science of purusa and physical science- 


(i) / urusa and Prakrti are different but beginningl- ss- 


Purusa is embodied in all bodies. It is embodied in all physical 
points. It is within electron and also within photon. It is neither 
the body nor the electron nor the photon. It is neither matter nor 
energy nor prakrti which is the cause of appearance of both matter 
and energy. While prakrtiis the cause of effect, instruments and 
agentness, purusa in prakrti body when attached to qualities is the 
cause in regard to the experience of pleasure and pain. 


(19) sHa: franma aot: waif gN: | 


aegiviayercs patefafa aad i 
Gita, 111,27. 


Allkinds of actions are wrought by the guna energies of 
prakrti. He whose atmais deluded by egoism thinks | am the 
doer.” 


(20) safa qes ta faas swrata | 


famia giaa fafa spagan l . 
J 
Gita, XII.19. 


. A $3} 
Know thou that prakriti and purusa are both beginningle , 
Know thou also that all forms and qualities are born of prakritl. 


(21) aiana a eq: TaN | 
Gea: Fag ati wage Aes l- Gita, KIII 20 
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JPANISAD S= 
prakrti is known to be the cause of effect, instrument and 
ç and purusa is said to be the cause in regard to the 


entnes . 
a arience of pleasure and pain. 
exp 


(22) J&T: agfa fe yE cafasieyg | 
mui pagia aa Ag 11 
Gita, XII.21. 


Purusa in prakrti experiences qualities born of prakrti. 


Attachment to qualities is the cause of his birth in good or evil 


wombs. 


(23) g3 4 anit Pana aaa: | 
q: Gaafa qarana g Tafa WW 


Gita, XII1.29. 


He who perceives that all actions are performed by prakrti 
alone and that the self is not the doer, verily, sees correctly. 


(ii) Science of purusa- 


Scientists today think that energy and matter are the two 
fundamental realities of world creation and hence they look upon 
physics es the only basic science from which all other sciences have 
developed. According to them there is no such independent reality 
as purusa. Purusa, in their opinion, is just behaviourism of particles 
in variety of ways; its basis is physical. 


But through Quantum Theory, Smkhya and Vedanta have 
Proved that purusa and prakrti are two different scientific factors 
Mvolved in world creation. Purusais the pure, immortal quanta, 
who is embodied in impure and mortal prakrti body; he is therefore 
a from both energy and matter. Accordingly, purusa is a 

rate scientific principle and a separate science in itself. 


Vedanta thus informs us that apart from physical science, we 
Iso study the science of purusa, for purusa and prakrti go 
er; this universe is the work of both purusa and prakrti; with 


ll ping them alone there is no world creation. Purusa supports 
ar 
Prakrti, 


must a 
togeth 
either 


Y and secondary qualities (and all intuitional forms) ot 
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(24) a ga ait Geo Taft a JA: az 
aşar aaararsht a a yasa 1 
Gita, X111.23, 


He who knows purusa and prakrti with gunas in this way, h 
is not born again, even though he is involved in actions. TN 


(UI part will follow) 
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Gospel of Vibhuti, 


the Superexcellence 


R. B. Lal 


aa One important lesson of the Vedas, which we have overlooked, 
ie Eallito a life of glory. There are many passagesin the 
edas in which the Rishi prays for greatness. “O Lord, make me 
peons” ‘May | be the most glorious! ‘May the sun and moon 
ndthe earth and the sea, and the sky andthe heaven made by 
Thee, be always favourable to us for achieving greatness.” 


The Gita has a whole chapter—Vibhuti Yoga=devoted to this 
In his own quaint and picturesque style Sri Krishna exalts 
conn outstanding specimen in each class of beings by 
bles | ie Imsa with it. For example he says : “Among immova- 
holy fig: mE Himalaya; among rivers the Ganga; among trees the 
among E enone cows the Gvina Cow i among sages Vyasa; 
among ce songsters, Chitraratha; among generals Skanda; 
warriors nae vem, among tne celestial sages Narada; among 
the Victory i a among men the King. | am the glory of the glorious, 
am life in a the victorious, the goodness of the good-natured. 1 
beings and austarity in ascetics, © 


topic, 
the best 


int fi Ktishna summed up the general principle of Vibhuti Yoga 
Words : “Whatsoever being is glorious, good, prosperous or 
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powerful, understand thou, that goes forth froma fragment of m 
y 


splendour.” 


In this way Sri Krishna has commended the celebrities ; in al 
walks of life but not the mediocre or routine workers. This is the 
Gospel of Superexcellence - a clarion call to all aspirants to acquire 
greatness and glory by their golden deeds. Asif to leave no room 
for doubt, the same precious lesson was taught by Sri Krishna 
while showing his cosmic form to Arjuna: “Therefore, stand up ! 
Win for thyself renown !. Conquer thy foes! Enjoy the wealth- 


filled realm !” 


Karma Yoga end Vibhuti Yoga 


Karma Yoga requires skill; Vikhuti Ycga superlative skill in 
work. Very noble are the many who practise Karma Yoga and work 
efficiently for the general good. By their efforts they maintain the 
world order. Even more valuable are the few who practise Vibhuti 
Yoga, serve as examplars, heroes, leaders or luminaries, and make 
significant contributions to knowledge, wealth or well-being of 


mankind. 


The development of human faculties for the service of allis 
essential for the progress of mankind. ‘Each soul is potentially 
divine,” said Swami Vivekananda. “The goal is to manifest this 
divine within by controlling nature, external and internal”. 


“While all things’, said Radhakrishnan, ‘‘are supported by 
God, things of beauty and splendour reveal Him more than others. 
Every deed of heroism, every life of sacrifice, every work of genius 


is a revelation of the Divine.” 


Vibhuti Yoga is a natural corollary of Karma Yoga. If, as 
required by Karma Yoga, the aspirant performs all his tasks 25 an 
employee of God's government, or His pleasure or as an offering t° 
to Him, will he be content to let his performance be just t ordinary 
orcommon place? Will he not like his work-offering t o be the e 
bes! he is capable of producing ? Would he not be eage! to re 
some excellence, orginality and distinctiveness into it in order 
please the Lord ? 


maaa ae 


“There is a fitness’ ‘, says Swett Marden, 
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ai well, because we seem to be made for expressing 
o ce, There is no happiness like that which comes from doing 
ea best everyday, always, everywhere, no satisfaction like 
eich comes from stamping superiority, putting the royal trade 
mck excellence, upon everything which goes through out 


hands.” 


Need for Development of Talents 


The development of talent, which has besn so much stressed 
in the Vedas and the Gita, isa basic principle of the doctrine of 
evolution. Man starts as a seed with several kinds of powers 
hidden in him. Itisup to him to bring them out for the good of 
others and himself. The pursuit of excellence in any field of endea- 


j vour is itself a major source of happiness, apart fromits other 
psychological and material benefits. 


“An effective personality’, says the noted psychologist, Dr. 
Links, “requires not only a variety of skills but relative superiority 
ina few field and distinct superiority in one. The chief superiority 
should be in a vocational field, the others in the field of sports, 
hobbies and the social arts. The mere habit of developing superiority 
is a preparation for success in later life“. 


| 

"The first commandments of the law of spiritual development“, 
writes, Alexis Carre), Nobel prize winner in medicine, in Reflections 
| of Life, “is that every one should realise the full measure of his 
: Inherited mental capacities, be these great or small. This obligation 
___‘'Suniversal. All are equally capable, if they are really determined, 
of releasing the hidden spiritual energy in their own depths. Though 
: Consciousness develops side by side with the body, it does not stop 
developing when the body has finished growing. Intellect, aesthetic 


: CNY moral strength and religious sense continue to develop 
ven in old age". 


mn his book, Excellence J. W. Gardner, President of Carnegie 
implies mi, tes : “Excellence implies more than competence. i It 
ee Striving for the highest standards in every phase ai life. 
a Individual excellence in allits forms, in every kind of 


“ady 7 . . . . 
Short S endeavour, in political life, in education, in industry — in 
7 Universally!“ 


In his book, The Cosmos:of A. H. Comptan, Professor Compton, 
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Nobel prize winner in physics, has commended the Pursuit of 
excellence in these words : “Alfred nobel once wrote of this life : 


t... precious gift, 
A gem that Nature gave to each of us 
That we might polish it until its sheen, 


Should finally reward us for our pains’. 


His bequest gives continual encouragement to those individuals of 
each generation who: polish best the gem of life that Nature gave 
them so that the sheen may be shared by their fellow men,” 


William James, famous professor of Harvard, used to say that 
the average person. develops only one tenth of his latent mental 
ability. ‘“Compared to what we ought to be”, said he, ‘we are only 
half awake. We are making use of only a small part of our physical 
and mental resources. Stating the thing broadly, the human 
individual thus lives far within his limits. He possesses powers of 
various sorts which he habitually fails to use.” 


Emerson: “If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbour, though 
he builds his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path 
to his door.” 


Varieties of Superexcellence 


It isclear ficm tre Cita’s recountal of celebrities that they 
are found not only in the field of religion butin all walks of life. 
The test of greatness is not super-natural powers, mystic visions oF 
superconcious states but the service rendered to mankind. Whoever 
makes a big contribution to the welfare of the world becomes a 
Vibhooti. “Man becomes great”, said Mahatma Gandhi, “exactly 
in the degree in which he works for the welfare of his fellow men.” 


Worldly excellence is no less acceptable to God than spiritual 
excellence. Both are necessary for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of the world. Both are, in fact, one, according tO Vedanta. 
Elucidating this point, Sister Nivedita writes in her inspiring ae 
Religion and Dharma : “We cannot be satisfied till our 


society ha 
; ; ee vaita 
produced great minds in every branch of human activity. Ad 
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A expressed in mechanics, in engineering, in art, in letters as 

can in philososhy and meditation. But it can never be 
well a in half measures. The true Advaitin is the master of the 
a He does not know a good deal of his chosen Subject: he 
Bi all there is to be known. He does not perform his particular 
task fairly well : he does it as Well as itis possible to do it...... The 
highest achievements of the mind are a Sadhna... The man who 


has followed any kind cf knowledge to its highest point is a Rishj.,’ 


——_————— OO a aT 


How to acquire Superexcel/ence 


The primary condition for superexcellence is a lofty aspiration 
or ambition, a conscious striving to do the work as well as it can be 
done. This desire appears in the torm ofa deep interest in one’s 
work orthe particular problem one has taken in hand. Itis well 
known that scientists and inventors give themselves up whole- 
heartedly to the object of their pursuit. A powerful interest which 
dominates a man’s life polarizes his mind, which then acts like a 
magnet and continually draws out from his stored-up experience 
and also from new experience whatever is relevant and useful to 
the end in view. Deep interest invigorates the mind, awakens its 


dormant powers and is the key to Superexcellence, invention and 
discovery, 


Hard work is another condition of superiority. The aspirant 

Must master the knowledge and technique pertaining to his 

Particular job; in fact, he must be a keen and life-long learner, ready 

(pick up new ideas and new ways wherever he can find them. He 

Must cultivate the habits of throughness, accuracy and reliability, he 

eck Pains to check, revise and polish his work until it acquires 
fect a finish as possible within the limits of time available. 


Inspiration only comes as a result of hard study, deep 


are en and patient search for the solution. Scientific discoveries 

Wiectally Preceded by a large number of different experiments, 

cic one thing and then another. Edison, the wizard of 
i 


Combine Made about ten thousand tests with different chemical 


reflect} 


i recs before he found the tight one for his storage battery. 
amp a for a Suitable material for the filament of his incandescent 


0 the © tried More than 6000 samples of bamboo from every corner 
E before he found the one that made the Edison electric 
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lamp ready for commercial use. 


The story of the discovery of radium is a saga of Patient toil 
inthe midst of appalling poverty. It took Curies four years 3 
separate a very small quantity of radium from tons of ore, All day 
and for months they worked together in a damp, rooting shed Which 
they called their laboratory. For much of the time Madame Curie 
had to stand stirring a boiling mixture in an enormous pot with an 
iron rod which was as long as she was tall. The root of the shed 
leaked and they did not have mony enough to get it repaired, When 
the rain came, streams of water fell between these two workers and 
their work. Their labour was indeed tapasya Of a very high order 
like that of Vedic Rishis whose contibution excelled in spiritual, 


psychic and physical fields. 


Similarly good writing requires not only profound knowledge 
but also enormous labour in writing, revising and rewriting. Carlyle 
took great pains over his works and before writing a page of his 
famous history books he would consult all the well known books on 
the subject. Tolstoy rewrote his ‘War and Peace’ seven times, Adam 
Smith took ten years to writ2 his ‘Wealth of Nations’, while Gibbon 
spent twenty years over his masterpiece. ‘Decline and fall of the 


Roman Empire’. 
Superexcellence means constant improvement and innovation, 


thinking in straight lines instead of curves, introduction of simpler 
procedures, time and labour saving devices, better and cheaper 


goods, making two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
There is nothing in the world which cannot be improved. The best 
radios Or 


is yet to be made - whether in books or automobiles, 
nylons, medicines or men. 


The ideal of all-round excellence is very difficult to attain. 
Only rare souls can become versatile geniuses. But every one can 
acquire mastery in some little branch of knowledge OF skill, Every 
one can do at least some phase of his work superlatively well 2 
developing his strong point or specializing in the part of his wo! 


; ; : i PAR, jority 

in which'he is most interested. And once this is done, rs 

in one part of his life will stimulate superiority in other n , 
ma 

Whatever a man’s vocation, let him not be content to repa 
place to 


mediocre; let him lift himself from the common 
outstanding. 
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conclusion 
India we are fortunate to have excellent human raw 
if, Be the opportunities and incentives for its development 
ae lacking. Religion has, on the whole, a blighting effect 
are $4 a professions; its main interest is to multiply disciples and 
on a Even in other spheres the strong tendency is to encourage 
Be once rather than initiative and talent. Had we paid proper 
subs Mio Vibhuti Yoga our country would have produced giants 
atten y field of endeavour during the thirty eight years since 


In 


in ever 
independence. 


We should recapture the spirit of the Vedas andthe Gita. 
We should exalt work. We should appreciate and encourage talent 
wherever it may be found. We must produce not only great saints, 
philosophers and Yogis but also great menin every walk of life — 
eminent scientists, rulers, statesmen, administrators, educationists, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, inventors, sportsmen, artists, explorers, 
writers, industrialists, managers, seers, dreamers as well as organisers 
and leaders. No great man has done his duty until he has made at 
least ten persons worthy to take his place. 


iat 


Our teachers and students have a special responsibility to 
instil, develop and cultivate the love of superexcellence. Only so 
can they build the glorious India of our dream. 


one of us make a staunch resolution : ‘I wili become a prophet. | 


will become a massenger of light. | will become achild of God. 


| “This very moment, exhorted Swami Vivekanand, “let every 
| Nay, 


| will become a god !“ 


ARISE, AWAKE ! STOP NOT TILL 
THE GOAL IS REACHED. 


RAR 
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The Week in 


Various Civilizations 


Dr. Ramesh C. Verma * 


Time plays a key role in the realm of human experience. 
Moment to Moment it goes on flowing, converting future into present 
and presentinto past. The time measurements, i.e., chronology had 
been required since the biginning of the human awareness. With 
the present development in the understanding of Nature’s building 
blocks and their interactions physicists are able to conceive shortest 
time of reaction to be of the order of 10-24 sec, whichis the time 
taken by a light ray to cross a nucleon. Cosmological studies can 
take us back to early universe at 10-19 sec after the Big Bang. But 
the ancients looked into the sky i.e., visible cycles of the nature, tO 
arrive at the various units of the time, day as the time duration 
between two sun rises, month due to cycles of the moon and year 
from the season. Later on further divisions and sub-divisions (week, 
hour, ghati etc.) were introduced. In Hindu Puranas, the smallest 
time unit may utmost be considered to be of the order of a micro 
second, if not small. Most of these divisions were required beeen 
of civil, religious and scientific reasons. The week is such 4 division: 


5 A ontħ 
This intermediary unit arose as the day was too short and the > a 


too long, for the civil works. Astronomically the four phases © 


* Deptt. of physics, Punjab University Chandigarh- 160014 
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n might have suggested it. This could be true, but the history 
ne ws that it had not been so straight. Before arriving at seven day 
0 core 5 ; ye 
sh ak, various civilizations tried to introduce other divisions of the 
weer 


month. 

Once the seven day week was imagined it spread to all the 
of the world soon and is being continued tothe present, 
pecoming truely universal. Shri Shankar Bal Dikshit tells usin his 
well famous work ‘Bhartiya Jyotish’ that the origin of week day, 
probably, is not Indian as it is related to the concept of Hora. Some 
curopean scholars name Egypt or Babylonia for its origin. But Egypt, 
though had hora system and Horus God, does not seem to be the 
source as it had ten-day week system. Herodotus (5th century, B.C) 
tells that Greek got septenary week days from Babylonia, but the 
| Babylonia week was discountinuous. One day tend to conclude 
* finally that the development of seven-day continuous week is of a 
mixed origin. This study is significant as the knowledge of its 
establishmentin various forms shows the astronomical knowledge 
and its influence on the life of the ancient societies. 


parts 


Two-fold division :— 


In Taittriya Brahman 3/10 / 10/2, a month has been divided 
into two pakshas, shukal and krishan: Different names have been 
ascribed to fifteen days and nights of each paksha. 


Three-fold division :— 


_ Egyptians employed a 3-fold division of the month. They used 
a unit of ten days called decan. This also led to the decante system 
eee The origin of this system perhaps belonged to the 
“in a Counting. The Egyptians divided the full month of 30 days 
in ics equal parts. But the hollow month of 29 days was divided 
can Eas: the last week lacking one day. The omitted day was 
days t tenth day of the 3rd decan. Old Athenians also kept ten 

In a Week. 


After French revolution, attempts were made in 1792 to 
sh a calender having ten-day week. Due to obvious difficulties 
Works, the system lasted only for 25 years. 


stabi 
in civi] 


Octonary Week :— 


l r 
^ the beginning, the Romans had an eight-day week system. 
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The days were marked by the first letters of the alphabet A B,C 

E, F, G, H. The eighth day was a market day and called Nena’ D, 
Nae 


ie., ninth day, ninth being from the last market day). Obvious; 

the eight days could have no apparent astronomical connection Ý 
had connections with trade which would have required a Dao 
market day. Near the end of first century B.C., Romans adopted ie 


planetary week. 


Pentad week :— 


Before the Spanish aggression, Mexicen people had a five- 


day week. 


Septenary week :— 


The day is called Var (41%) in Indian astronomy and names 
of the day end with the word Var. Sanskrit scholars do not find 
explicit mention of seven names of the days in Vedas, however the 
word Vasar (AIAT) appears at two placesin Rig Veda 8/6/30 
and 8/48/7. Even in Mahabharata, where planets have been 
mentioned, one does not find week days. The word Var can be 
seen at one place in 160th chapter in Adi Parva. First mention of 
the 7 days and their connection with planets is found in the ‘Atharva 
Jyotish’ a text of Vedanga period which was taught to Kashyapa by 
Pitamah. Its 93rd shloka i.e., 


alfa Mia] vias oa ae ggr | 
ATs: aAa aAa Va aa faafaa h 


denotes a clear lordship of seven days with planets (Sun and moon 
being included as planets). At one place in Yagyavalkya Smiriti ie, 
295th shloka of Acharadhayaya, a ritual about the planets had been 
discussed in which planets are mentioned in the same order as that 
of week days (in Vishnu Purana also). This indicates the probable 
usage Of week days at its time. The Rig-grihya-appendix also 
contains the week days. All this shows that the usage of the week 
days began in India at least many centuries (1000 years) befor’ 
Shaka Samvat, long before the use of 12 signs. In written form the 
oldest i$ a mention of Guruvar on a rock script of Shaka 405. Bx, 
‘scholars seem to be certain of the foreign (Babylonian) origin © 
seven—day-week. 
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The Babylonians were probably the first to think of 7 day 
week They obtained septenary division through planetary system 
known to them. Each day was associated toa planet and had its 
name. Later Jews also thought of 7 day week. Instead of naming 
the days (as there seems to be no planetary influence), they 
numbered it (Genesis 1). Their first day corresponds to Sunday. 

| the 7th day was the day of rest. Even the new testament does not 

have names of the week days. These are denoted by the numbers 
(Matthew 28/1, Leuke 24/1). łn Inca civilization also the week had 
seven days. 

) 


Week days. planets and deities in various civilizations :— 


The association between the names of the week days, 
the planets and deities seems to be established in the very 
beginning of septenary week. The general acceptance of 7 
day week through all the civilizations (Table 1) happened 


TABLE-I 


Names of days in various civilizations. 


—=_____ 
ENGLISH HINDU GREEK ITALIAN 

ES eS 
Sunday Ravivar Cyriace Domenica 
aay Somvar Deutera ` Lunedi 

resik Aangalvar Trite Martedi 

areir Bu-hvar Tetrarte Mercoledi 
apc? Brihspatvar Pempe Giovedi 
eet Shukravar Parasceve Venerdi 

say Sanivar Sabbaton Sabato 


a a M 


marcel the seven days is the nearest approximation to the 
quarter) n phases of the moon (new, first quarter, full, last 
Corea heir exact periods are 7.5, 6.75, 7.75 and 7.5 days 
ogical ely. The association of the names of the days and astro- 

* Planets is obvious. Among social reasons, the decan week 
Ong. Having one day of rest after nine day work 
e late Making 7th day the day of rest was ascertained 
terature (Genesis) also. Religiously, the number 7 is 
be a sacred number. Ten days of the week were also 
h various deities in different, civilizations. (Table 2). 
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Hindu and Iranian came to knew about the present week long before 
the other civilizations. They maintained the Babylonian connection 
petween days and planets, but adopted their own names for the 
planets. Greek also foliowed a seven day week due to Babylonian 
influence on their Astronomy, Greek names of the day however 
have no astrological origin. Greeks might have developed a 
connection of the days with their deities later. Initially they numbered 
the days under the Jewish influence, as the first day of Lord, the 
second, third, ett. But the fast day was called Sabbath {day of 
rest) and the sixth was called the preparations (for sabbath). 
Muslims also called the sixth day Yawn-aljuma. It is their day of 
religious meeting. Infact ali the western civilizations had one of 
the week days as their holiday or the day of rest, as Greek-Monday, 
Parsi-Tuesday, Assyrians-Wednesday, Egyptians-Thursday, Muslim— 
Friday, Jewish-Saturday and Christians-Sunday. 


English adopted the planetary week, though some of the 
names were derived from classical Anglo-Saxon, or Scandinavian 
Teutonic gods; Tiw (Tuesday), Woden (Wednesday), Thor 
(Thursday) and goodess Frig (Friday). French have adhered more 
close: to the Latin Origin i.e., Mardi for Marsday, Mercedi for 
Mercury's day etc. Italian names of the first and last days are 
Christian and Jewish, respectively. The names occuring in other 
European languages are of the same origin as in Italian and English. 
Latin liturgy (160 AD) tried to follow the Jewish usage of naming 
the days ìe., Fetia prima (for Sunday), Feria secunda, etc., but these 
Could never become popular. 


Continuity of week :-— 


cal One important feature of the week isits continuity. The 
ender has troubles with adjustment of the days of months and 
eee intercalary month or 29 days in February in leap year, but 
abhi flows without reference to these. This was not so always. 
ay meen attached special importance to 7, 14, 21, 28th days of 
each ee In order to maintain that they kept the first day of 
om Onth as the first day of the week. Octonary week of the 
ans, however was continuous. 


Couns; 
unting and beginning of days :— 


Counting of the days started from the Sunday in every religion, 
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Hindu, orthodox Church, Jews and Muslims. The order of the dave 
of a week arase through another concept of Hora. Ancients eats 
the 7 planets in order of decreasing distance from the earth as 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury and Moon. The ancients 
assigned each Hora (1 day.= 24 hora) to one of the seven 
planetary gods in successive manner. Following day was named 
after the god of its iirst hora., _Thus the present order of the names 
of the days evolved. However, the order of the weekdays might 
have also been obtained similarly by dividing a day into sixty Ghatis 
and associating each Ghati with planets in their order of increcsing 


distance from the earth.. 


Presently the-date is changed at 12 O’ clock mid-night. This 
isa consequence of British influence. The change of date at mid- 
night looks absurd since no one will awaken out of his. sleep to 
change the date. But then why ? One may notice that when it is 
midnight in England, itis 5.30 AM. ın India the time of sunrise. 
There was a time when Hindu mind ruled the whole world. When 
it was morning in India that was the time to change the date, which 
is midnight in England. Beginning of the day with sunrise is Clearly 
mentioned by Vashistha. ROD 


aagraa Aalst RAAR sara 


Babylonians also used to start their day with sun-rise. However, 
in Vedic times, there were some people who used to consider the 
beginning of the day at noon. They belonged to Madhyandini 
Sakha. Jews used to consider the beginning of the day with 
evening (Genesis 1-5 and 1/13). In Athens, Greek-Panchang placed 
the beginning of new day at the time of sunset. 


Symbolical, psychological and astrological influence of week days -— 


Symbolically the week is a space-time prototype. The pattern 
of the week is related to the seven directions of the spacé: Two 
days are associated with each of the three dimensions of the ey 
while the center “the unvarying mean” corresponds to the day 3 
rest. In fact the concept of the day of rest does not seem ‘re 
just from mundane necessity, perhaps not even from relig! 


z S A Fromm 
reasons. A psychological point of view is given by Eriona i the 
r 


who states that the work implies a state of change oF wa 
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external world and so the day of rest is needed to establish the 
harmony back between the human and the nature. The week thus 


enveloped with external space-time and internal psychological 
space, goup the approval of the collective Unconscious of the 
mankind. Morever, it is based upon number seven (a mystic 
number) and is embraced also with planetary and principal deities 
of each pantneon which originated through the archetypes in the 
unconcious of the mankind. 


The week days are supposed to have astrological influence 
also on the life. One finds reference to such ideas in Greek literature 
100, e.g., in Hesiod, the days were considered to be unlucky or 
lucky. The poem ends with a prayer having a line which means that 
every one praises a different day but few know their values. At 
many places in Rig-veda, auspicious days are also talked about. 
Astrologically the days are also divided into benefic and malefic 
classes depending upon the nature of the planet to which it 
corresponds, i.e., Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday are 
considered to be benefic and Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are 
considered to be malefic. The texts ‘Jyotish Ratan Mala‘ (3/9) 
and ‘Muhurat Chinta-Mani’ (2/28) catagorises the week days as 


Ravivar, Dhruva (14), Somvar - Chal (a7), Mangal - Ugra (57), 
Budhwar - Mishra (fA), Brishaptvar — Laghu (F), Sukravar- 
Mridu (Jg), and Sanivar - Tikshana (aie), Nardiya Purana also 
divides weekdays in 3 classes, Uttam (377), Madhayam (REAR) 
and Nindit (fafaa). 
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Role of Engineering Teachers 


in Indian Society 


Dr. Amulya Khurana * 


The greater pace of change faced by the world today demands 
more urgent need to develop efficiency in the way young people 
learn. This is true because education is a bridge between man and 
his work; itis a bridge between the present and the future; itis a 
bridge between what we are and what we may become -as 
individuals, as a Nation, as a world. Inreality, the way our young 
people learn to learn determines the effectiveness of decisions and 
actions which affect our national welfare. 


Teachers today face with some unique challenges 4s they 
have to work with a generation of students considerably different in 
background and in general outlook from themselves. The students 
they work with will be products of a still rapidly changing and 
undeniably heterogenous society. Their educational needs and 


expectations can not be met by repeating methods of eee 
udes 


employed in the past. This demands a change in the attit an 
the teachers. They have to be open and accept their experience 
a constantly changing world. 

othe’ 


The engineering teachers share a few roles with any > 


* Deptt. of Hum & $. S., II.7., Delhi. 
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„ as far as their functioning as agents of socialization & 
ar knowledge is Concerned. Every teacher has a basic 
DE o to make the young students responsible citizens. The aim 
A Erion is to develop an integrated personality in every person 
Bat he/she can leada happy life. In order to- lead happy and 
somfortable life a person has to have two types of freedom : (a) free 
from and (b) free to. He nS to be free from starvation, insecurity, 
anxiety and other threats to life. Secondly, he should be free to: 
follow a profession, worship, pursue knowledge, form groups, 
develop personal philosophy etc. Education covers only a few of 
these, rest are dependent on the society in which the individual 
lives. Acquisition of a few skills and some jargons are not adequate 
components of education. 


In addition to the above mentioned roles, the engineering 
teachers have certain specific roles to perform. In order to under- 
stand the specific roles of engineering teachers, itis important to 
know the purpose and aims of technical education. The goal ‘of tech- 
nical education everywhere is to adapt more effectively to economic 
and social needs of a society. If we analyse the social and economic 


background of India, it is evident that the country has been suffering 
from : 


low level of productivity, 
low national and per capita income and poor standard of living, 
vast majority depending.on agriculture, 

_ high unemployment, 
inadequate rate of economic growth, 
dependence on developed countries for equipment, technical 
knowledge and funds. . 


ont; The Purpose and aim of. technical education should be to make 
mum use of available resources by reorienting the present 


Patte F aoe 
E A Of education system so as to overcome the deficiencies 
“tioned above. : 


ee tar as acquisition of knowledge through education is 

T a there are four modes of knowing : 

> Rati i A FOU y 
atonal: knowledge which isi based on thinking by logical 
deductions, i 


FY m iric , 5 5 a 
me Sal knowledge-which is derived by sensing various pheno- 
Na throtigh systematic observation:and experiment. ž 
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3, Intuitive knowledge is essentially based on feelings ang hae 
sights. ; 

4. Believing knowledge comes from the authority and Mostly its 
acceptance depends on the status. of the authority and one's 
relationship with the authority. ; 


Technica! education emphasizes on the first two Modes of 
knowledge and their application. The fourth mode of knowledge is 
used with caution and almost grudgingly. The third mode of know- 
ledge is highly neglected. Ironically, history of science and technology 
shows that all great scientists and technologists got their insights 
into the nature of reality through intuition first, and then they went 
to the laboratory and varified them. The engineering teacher should 
provide an atmosphere, where each individual student can develop 
his unique capabilities by acquiring knowledge through alt sources. 
The teacher should not only tmpart the currently available’ knowledge 
but also inculcate in his students the ability to go on acquiring 
knowledge throughout his life. The professional teacher ‘must act as 
a special student and a competent scholar in his own teaching field, 
He has to teach and learn simultaneously. By practising and 
maintaining his continuous~ involvement in research activities he 
can make teaching more meaningful and inculcate the value of 
updating the knowledge among his students. 


Engineering is both a science and an art. It involves a sound 
knowledge of technology and a knowledge of how to manage man. 
However, teaching is an art. So, like any other teacher, the 
engineering teacher has to have specialization in teaching. 


Technical education differs from genera! education in many 
respects. The theoretical inputs have to be tested in practical 
experience. The student has to learn the how why and where of a thing 
and has to equip himself to be a competent professional. Therefore 
the role of the engineering teachers is twofold, that is, to influence 
the students by the depths of his knowledge of the subject of hi” 
specification as well as by the application of that knowledge wy 
solve various problems which an engineering student is likely to be 
confronted with, an actual work situation. In order to perform 


i ; to 
this role, the teacher has to acquire practical skills to be pe 
maintain, repair and design equipments, He has to have 4 ae 


theoretical knowledge and field experience. The teacher shou 
the students from surface level of theoretical knowledge to 


keep. 
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ociety This will enhance the quality of involvement. 
k 


Teaching in engineering is quite broad in its scope. The 
teacher should have a broad base in scientific knowledge so that he 
can see interconnections among various academic disciplines. He 
should not be a narrow specialist and limit himself to the 
knowledge of his specific subject only. He should heave an inter- 
disciplinary apprach to various problems. The teacher has to keep 
in mind that the instructions have to be need-based and problem- 
oriented. The imparting of knowledge should not be limited to 
classroom and laboratory situations The teacher should frequently, 
expose the students to field experience. i ; 


The engineering teacher tias a specific role in improving the 
economic condition of his country. He should induce national 
awareness among the students. He should also teach them to be more 

productive, that is to do a job in an efficient manner and increase 
productivity. The knowledge acquired by the students should have 
social relevance so that they can be able to understand the needs 
and goals of the society and utilize the existing resources to the full 
extent and make the technology appropriate for the country. 


The teacher should not end up with making the students dry 
technocrats. He should make them able to enjoy their leisure by 
being active participants in recreational and cultural activities and 
Menifest their talents. The student should also be encouraged to 
Pursue their hobbies and be engaged in sports and other extra- 
Curricular activities, 


The engineering teachers should make the students good 
be e beings- morally and socially. For this, the teachers should 
1962) entic human beings The humanistic psychologist Maslow 
ae anseios of authenticity or “Self-actualization” as the inner 
ligion, of al people, which is realized episodically as a genuinely 

experience. Another humanistic psychologist Carl Rogers 


thin aa A : 
ks of authenticity as a process of fully accepting one’s unique- 
ess that is— 


huma 


WC 


confide The experience of becoming a more autonomous, more 
Self Nt person. It is the experience of learning to be one’s 


« 
Ory 
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When the teachers themselves will be authentic ang 
human beings, their values will be automatically transmitted ane 
students. © the 
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Ayurvedic Psychotherapy 


Dr. H. G. Singh* 


The Vedic learning and traditions passed on to the Ayurveda 
which is the Upveda or outcome of the Athatva Veda as opined by 
Charak at Sut./30/20, 21 and by Susrut at Sut./1/6. All Ayurvedic 
exponents including the big three Charak, Susrut and Vagbhatta have 
described Bhut Vidya, as one of the eight divisions of Ayurveda. 
: The word, Bhut, has been explained by Sir Monier Williams as : to 
: become, gone, actually happened, true, real, fact, matter of fact and 
: mak Bhut Dhara means retaining in the mind or remembering 
Shale So Bhut Vidya is a science of past behaviour. Against 
: “onotogy Charak at Nid./7/21,.22 says that the wise man when 
: Pee, mental disease which arises from volitional trans- 

sales Is the result of one’s own action, should not rail 
T e gods, the mane or the demons but he should regard his 
emp Tas the author of his pain and pleasure. Susrut at Utt./60/22 

"Phatically mentions that the Grahs never enter into human body 


and 5 3 
G R therapist not believing this must be thrown out of the field 
frapeutics, 


tah. Phatt has called the diseases of children as different 
whic. the diseases of adults as different ‘Bhutgrahs’. In Utt./. 
While explaining 12 grah diseases of children he says that these 


$y eptt: - 
“of Psychology, Gurukula Kangri University, Hardwar. 
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ody 


but symptoms like them are found. Again in Utt /7/4 he very clearly 


says that the 18 grahs of the adults are not those actual Superbeings 
coming into the patient body but these names have been given FS 
the symptom formations because of patients’ affinity, Nature or 
temperament and behaviour similar to them. Thus Bhut Vidya is 
the science of Psychotherapy of mental disorders dealing with their 


past causative behaviour. 


| 
| grahs having supernormal names are not seen in the diseased b 
j 
i 
| 
i 
j 
t 


To the varities of !Inmad (neurosis) disorder the Ayurvedic 
propounders have given such names as Pitronmad, Gandharvonmad, 
Devta grah, Pishach grah etc. Here grah means compulsions or 
complex and due to behavioural similarities between the patient and 
these beings, different symptom formations i.e., syndromes have 
been given names after these beings. For instance the patient 
being moral, benevolent, living clean, frequently washing and 
and bathing etc., is named as suffering from Devata grah or Unmad, 
the patient being very critical of andinstructive to others behaviour 
some times even on roads etc. is giventhe name of Pitra grah or 
unmad sufferer. Because the insane can neither describe his pains and 
symptoms nor he can be relied, therefore, only for their disorders 
the Ayurveda had to adopt this techniqne of symptomatology. 
The modern psychopathology has also named some symptom 
formations as Electra, Oedipus, Narcisistic complexes, Old maids 
neurosis etc Nobody gets confusion that these historical beings enter 
into patient body because their propounders like Freud etc. are so 
recent persons and the Vedic and Ayurvedic propounders have long 
left us leaving the gap of centuries. But the research reveals the 
truth. Further more the Ayurveda has named human personality 
types on the basis of their behavioural similarities with higher and 
lower historical, mythological or conceptual beings. Sustut at 


Sut/7 has even named surgical instruments after the names a 
different animals and birds on the basis of similarity of the) 
hs.are. the 


mouths So different kinds of Bhutonmad and Bhutgrans.< 
names of mental disorders of psychogenic nature simila 
neuroses. 


r-to 


Symptomatology and Nosology 18” 


bed. several ki nds. 


Charak, Susrut and Vagbhatt have descri nic an 


of mental disorders which are psychogenic,. psychosomatog® 
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somatogenic too. 
the discip! 
grou 
origi 


~~ Charak 

1. Unmad 

(a) Devonmad 

(b) Guruonmad 

(c) Pitronmad 

(d) Gandharvonmad 
(e) Yakshonmad 

(f) Rakshasonmad 
(g) Brahmrakshonmad 


(h) Pishachonmad 


2, Anubandhonmad 
~ (Feined insanity) 
3. Atatvabhinivesh 
(Paranoia) 
4. Durmana 
(Neurasthenia) 
Madatyaya 
(Alcoholism) 


I¢ PSYCHOTHERAPY 


All these sorts of disorders do not come under ! | 
ine of Bhut Vidya which is related only to psychogenic _. | 
p of disorders i.e., neuroses and a few others of psychogenic f 
n. Charak has called different neuroses as varieties of Bhutonmad 
while Susrut and Vagbhatt have named them as verieties of j 
Bhutgrahs. The suffix Unmad has been replaced by Grah. The 
mental disorders of pyschogenic origin as given by Charak, Susrut | 
and Vagbhatt are as follows : : 


Classification of Mental Disorders. j 


Susrut 


1. Grah 

(a) Devgrah 

(b) Daityagrah 
(c) Pitragrah 
(d) Gandharvgrah 
(e) Yakshgrah 
(f) Rakshasgrah 
(g) Pishachgrah 


(h) Sarpgrah 


2. Unmad 


(a) Aghatonmad 
(Taumatic 
neurosis) 


(b) Kamonmad 
(Sexual 
frustration) 

(c) Shokjonmad 
‘Anxiety 

neurosis) 


(d) Bhayonmad 


(Fear 
neurosis) 


3. Panatyaya 
: (Alcoholism) 
— DP EO I eA cae os 
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Vagbhatt 


eee 


1. Grah a | 
(a) Surgrah . ie 
(b) Pitragrah fe 
(c) Gandharvgrah 
(d) Gurugrah 

(e) Yakshgrah 

(f) Rakshasgrah 
(g) Brahmrakshas- 


grah 
(h) Pishachgrah 


(i) Pretgrah 

(j) Kushmandgrah 
(k) Karkhodgrah 
(I) Mokirangrah 
(m) Betalgrah 

(n) Uraggrah 

(0) Vradhgrah 
(p) Rishigrah 

(q) Siddhagrah 


2. Unmad 

(a) Aghatonmad 3 
(Traumatic 
neurosis) 


(b) Kamonmad’ | 
(Sex frustration) 

(c) Shokjonmad 
(Anxiety 
neurosis) 

3. Madatayaya 


(Alcoholism) 
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General Etiology of Mental Disorders 


Ayurveda believes in the psychosomatic concept that the 
disease originated in either psyche or soma ultimately effects the 
remaining part. The mental disorders have three main causes such as 
Nij (endogenous), Agantuj (exogenous) and Manas (psychic) (Ref 
Charak Sut./11/45). The Manas (Psychic) cause is the disbalance a 
Sattava, Rajas and Tamas (eros and thanatos). The three predis- 
posing causes are Asatmyaindryarthsanyoga i.e., wrong sense and 
motor organs and object contact, Parirameshti i.e., effect of past 
behaviour and Pragyapradh i.e., volitional transgression. (Ref, 
Charak Sut,/20/5, Vim. 6/6, Sha.1/98, 116,117). The Pragyapradh 
has three kinds i.e., Budhibhransh (deranged memory) and 
Dhratbhransh (deranged selfconfidence or will). (Ref. Charak, Sha./ 
1/102). Sothe immediate cause of psychogenic disorders is the 
morbidity of Rajas and Tamas and the predisposing etiological 
factors are Asatmayaindryarthsanyoga, Parirameshti: and Pragya- 
pradh. 


Ayurvedic Psychother7p y 


Charak at Sut./11/54 has described three kinds of therapies 
such as (a) Daivyavipasrya (divine therapy), (b) Sattvavajaya 
(psychotherapy), and (c) Yuktivioasrya (medicinal therapy). Out of 
these the first two are identical (psychogenic) and according to 
Sut.11/46, 47 Charak being the somatic therapist asks the mental 
patients to go to the specialists of these therapies.. It means there 
were special types of therapists dealing with mental disorders i.e., 
psychotherapists. In Sut./11/54 Daivyavipasrya therapy consists 
of Mantra Vidya, amulets, propitiatory rite, offerings, sacrifice, 
Samkalp, Prayaschitta, fasting, auspicious rite, prayer, environmental 
change etc. In Sut./11/54 Sattavavajaya therapy consists of 
restraining mind from desiring unwholesome objects. By this the 
equilibrium is restored among Rajas, Tamas and Sattava consistuents 
of mind. The consolidated list of the identical psychotherapies 4° 
described by Charak, Susrut and Vagbhatta are as follows - 


Identical (psychogenic) therapies 


1. Mandra Vidya [a] Samkalp (Self determination) 
[b] Japa (Repetition of short Mantras) 
[c] Mangal'Karma (auspicious rite) 
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[d] Shanti Karma (propitiatory rite) 
[e] Vani [suggestion] 
[f] Tantrik Mantra 


[g] Ritualistic Bath (drama and d2monstration) 


9, Religious practices (a) Puja (worship) 
(b) Uphar (offering) 
(c) Prarthna (prayer) 
(b) Hawan (fire ceremony) 


Punarshikshna and Vicharna [re-education and insight] 
Gaman [environmental change] 

Virodhi Bhavna [opposite passion] 

Santuana [desensitisation] 

Chittprasadan [recreation] 

Samadhi [meditation] 


Prayaschitta (a) Bal and Dan [sacrifice and donation] 
(b) Tapa and Upvas [penance] 


Oo SP AS © 


10. Restoring equilibrium in Sattav , Rajas, anc Tamas constituents 
of mental personality. 


The Mantra therapies are suggestion oriented because Mantra 
is a silent or loud pronounciation of some words in poetry, prose, 
or syllable with difinite meaning and energy. Vedic Mantra is based 
on psyche and sound. It becomes charged with psychic energy. 
Australian psychotherapist Hans Jacobs opines, “lf a mantra is 
repeated (Japa) either loudly or at more advanced stage of the 
Practice silently, certain vibrations are produced within the organism 
Which depend in kind and in degree on the particular letters used 
and on their connections. If well selected the mantra is of such a 
me that by the viberations it produces, it counteracts psycho- 
nA drawbacks of the Sadhaka, providing those elements which 

'Ssubtle body are lacking, countering those which are in excess”. 
Mietes of Mantra therapies have their modern equivalents 
also e Siddha type of mantras. The other types of therapies 
a pond to a few modern equivalents to a great ea 
IS baseq Some) are quite unique. Prayaschitta a cathartic metho 
Indian on give and get technique. It is now summarised that 
Veda : Psychotherapy has its entiquarian beginning from the Atharva 
nd Ayurveda, 
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Satyartha-prakash denounces 


consanguineous marriages 


Dr. R. D. Kaushik * 
Dr. R. K. Paliwal * 


Introduction : 


; Consanguineous marriages are the marriages between related 
individuals which have one or more common ancestors. Sibs are 
children from the same parents. Their children are known as first 
acts and their grand children are termed as second cousins. 
hildren with One common parent are half sibs and their children 
est cousins. The child of one’s first cousin is called a 
frst te once removed and grand child one’s first cousin is a 
ae en twice emovedz First cousins may be related through 
hs Be through two sisters or through a brother and a sister. 
Wife, = case brother may be the father of either the husband or 
us there are four types of first consanguineous marriages : 


Patri 
ue pral parallel (Father's brother's daughter) 
a, ateral parellel cousin (Mother's sister's daughter)) 
: ‘ 
& ateral cross cousin (Father's sister's daughter) 


Matri 
= ilateral Cross cousin (Mother's brother's daughter) 


®partme i 
t : 
ardwar o Chemistry, College of Science, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya . 
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Consanguineous matings allow spouses having the 
genes to produce identical alleles because of the replication of 
gene at sometime in the past. 


Same 
Same 


It has been observad that close inbreeding most of the times 
result in undesirable characteristics. Chances of bad qualities coming 
to the surface in the offspring should be avoided for having a 
healthy and socially fit child. 


The fact that the consanguineous marriages may lead towards 
the production of inferior generations, has lately been established 
by the scientific researches. Butif we go through vedic literature 
and Satyartha Prakash, we can clearly observe that this scientific 
fact was already in the minds of ancester Rishis. Due to the same 
reasoning, Maharishi Dayanand in Satyartha Prakash, has rightly 
denounced the ccr.sanguineous marriages, 


Survey of Consenguineous Marriages in India < 


The consideration, that division of Indian population into a 
large number of castes has lead toa great deal of inbreeding. is 
untrue, Inbreeding occurs only when marriages take place within 
closed blood relations. fn south Indian states, the consanguineous 
marriages are fairly frequent. Karnataka Brahmins have been found 
to‘show 16.5 percent matrilateral and 5.18 percent patrilateral cross- 
cousin marriages. In Tamilnadu, matrilateral first cousin marriages 
are most common in all Hindu communities while uncle-niece 
marriages are preferred only by 6 percent of Harijan community. 
In‘ Maharashtra, Desasth (Rigvedi), Karhada and Saraswat Brahmins 
encourage consanguineous marriages while Chitpavans and 
Madhyandin Brahmins do not. Very high consanguineous marriage 
rate has been found among Muslims (Memons, Bohras and Khajas) 
and Parsis. Kumar, Pai and Swaminathand- in their studies in 
Kerala found 20 percent incidence of consanguineous marriages 
between a girl with her maternal uncle's son or paternal aunt's Son: 
Goldschmidt (1961) reported 407 percent consanguinity among 
the Jews of Kerala. Among the Moplahs of Kerala, the consan- 
guinity rate was found to be 24 percent. 


Dronamraju and Meera Khan (1963)2, stndied the wea 
population and tound the consanguinity rate in Andhra Pradesh 4 
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follows - 


Muslims - 36.24 percent; Christians - 19.3 percent: Telugu}Brahmins- 
92.5 percent, Telugu non-Brahmins - 20.0 percent; [Harijans — 46 01 
percent: 


Sanghavi (4) surveyed 6,945 tmatria 
foynd two uncle-niece or matrilateral 
every five marriages in Andhra Pradesh. A total of 42.5 percent 
consanguinity rate, with highest concentration in coastal areas of 
Vishakhapatnam and Godavari has been observed by Sanghvi. 


ges in 39 Villages and 
cross-cousin type out of 


: 5 : 
Basu in study (5) on Muslims of Northern India (Delhi and) 
Lucknow) have found ail the four types of first Cousin marriage as 


well as uncle niece and aunt-nephew marriages in Sayyad, Sheikh 


Mughal and Pathan groups. 49.42 percent consanguinity among 


the Sayyad Shia of Lucknow has been observed. 29.10 percent 
consanguinity in Sheikhs, 22.13 percent in Mughals and 23.61 
percent in Pathan Sunnis of Delhi was found by the same worker. 


Diseases related to Consanguineous Marriage : 


Consanguineous marriages reduce the frequency of heterozy- 
A Ue Population and increase the homozygotes resulting in 
ily es of variation a a population. A carrier of rare gene is 
| iets i another carrier if mating is at random, but this is more 
) conn am if he marries a felalive: Thus inbreedings bring 
) Sma ee to r o neeyan Seneiiom and so inbreeding effect 
| Maeno. N on homozygotes which are getermined by very 
When w ee have shown that heterozygous recessive genes 
ygous, Caused severe impairments or death. 


The AP m 
recessive Probability of abnormalities or embryonic death $ by 


Steater cae 7 progeny of consanguineous marriages is much 
“Ull-bitths, Misca i ated marriages. Higher frequency of abortions, 
ilit NERES, neonatal deaths, increased risk of illness, 

Y to infectious diseases, infantile and juvenile deaths, 


and 7 mit 
Mental defects are directly related to the consanguinity 
extent, (6, 7, 8) 


SUscen tip 
Ysica} 
and its 


Omparis; z 9 
Patision of the Offsprings of consanguineous and non- 
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consanguineous marriages makes the above given effects of consa 
guinity obvious. For example, phenylketonuria, a severe ne | 
defect which appears in one out of 40,000 offsprings of 
unrelated marriages in English population increase 13 fold in 


children of first cousin marriages. Findings::on Albinism, ichthyosis 


congenita, Amaurotic idiocy etc. 


, have shown to follow 
similar trend. | 


“Studies on children of first cousin Marriages as made by 


Schull and Neel (1958) (% 1°) 
(Japan) showed : 


in Hiroshima, Nagasaki and Kure 


1. 3 percent increase in mortality rate. 

2. 1.6 percent increase in the probability of developing serious 
illness. 

3. Children were on an average 1.6 centimeter smaller and weighed 
0.3 Kilogram less than their normal counterparts. 


Their 1.0. was lowered by six points. 
Their grades in school were found to be about 0.1 worse. 


Congenital malformations were found to increase slightly. 
T (5) 
asu (1969-72) conducted studies on the effect of 


consanguinity amoug the urban Muslims of Northern India and 
observed : 


1. Slight decrease in male births. 


2. Lower (86.93 percent) net fertility as compared with non-con- 
Sanguineous net fertility (89.50 percent). This reflects the 
increased risk of death to live born children in consanguineous 
marriages. 

3. Increase in reproductive wastage (in terms of abortion, mis- 
carriages and still-births). It has been found to be 6.7 percent 


in consanguineous marriages and 3.7 percent in case of non- 
consanguineous marriages, 


4, Increase in infant deaths (13.08 percent in consanguineous 
marriages; 10.49 percent in uon-consanguineous marriages): 


5, Increase in offspring’s total mortality (i.e. Reproductive was 
minus prereproductive mortality). It has been found to be 18.9 
percent in consanguineous marriages against 13.82 percent in 
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non-consanguineous marriages. 


Although a substantial work has been done on the problem 
of consanguinity, much more researches are going on in India and 


obroad. 


Now, as it has been established by scientific researches in 
India and abroad that consanguineous marriages are harmful so 
should be avoided, ‘let us bring the knowledge contained in ‘Satyarth- 
prakash‘ to these pages 


In ‘Chaturth Samullas’ of Satyarth-prakash, Maharshi 
Dayanand has referred Manusmiriti : 


aaf FAT AGATA a aT fag: 1 
ar gaear famat aration ayy ag 


'Marriyıng a girl notin relation to six generations of mother and 
having Gotra different to that of the father of bridegroom, is 
permitted ! 


Further more, Maharishi has also cited the quotation : 


lafar ga fe tar: geaerfeu: N 
( TTTTo ) 


‘Attracti z 
faction and love between neighbours (near relatives) is not that 


Pron ; : 
ee ees as between ihe distantly placed (not in near relations) 
e. 


T : ; z ‘ 
ee two ancient Indian sayings, which clearly reflect light 
poi culture, were operative in Vedic age in India. It means- 

aa in near relations are not successful and hence not 
and permitted’, 


On the 
‘Martia 
IUStifie 


‘trois Etter from Satyartha-prakash as quoted above clearly 
orthern cee onsanguineous marriages to take place. Actually in 
Wineoys w especially in Hindus, regulations against consan- 
Said to e the oe have totally uprooted consanguinity. It may be 
In this area a a of much publicity and popularity of Vedic culture 
€ made A outh Indian states, the same vedic literature must 

and more popular to avoid the consanguineous 
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marriages. It will definitely lead to the production of healthier on | 
normal and more resistant generation. 2 SEM, 

Hence the publicity of [the ideals of Arya Samaj 
Indian States, is the need of the day. It is a matter of great pleasure 
that this work has been initiated during the recent years, But it 
still requires much more expansion and publicity of Arya Sam 
principles in south India. 


in South 


aj 
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Swami Dayanand Saraswati: 


A Philosophical sketch 


Dr. Bhagwant Singh * 


This proposes to makea eritical and comparative study 
about the philosophical attitude of the founder of the reformist 
movement in the frame work of the Arya Samaj. Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, besides the philosophical teachings, did much for 
the advancement of the society and country. He not only taught 
People to come out of the bonds of the conservative tradition and to 
live a broad and rational life, but also faught against the social evils. 
He criticised the blind belief in idol worship, revaluated the customs 
Of society and replaced them by his original theughts and principles. 


on As this article is confined upto the study of the philosophical 
‘ ings of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, | have based it mainly on 
Mec akan 1 where the concept of Jiva, Prakrti and lonar 
Ba inen, He vehemently criticised the well established idealistic 
= ee Vedantins® according to which only Brahman is beginning- 

Itis the efficient as well as the material cause of the 


Wo 

eh, In place of monism Swami Dayanand advocated and 
i ished ‘Traitavada‘, according to which not only Brahman but 
SO Prakrti 


and Atman (Jiwa) are beginningless. He asserts that 


a 


Li 
`- De A 
Pit. of Philosophy, Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar-249404. 
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Brahman and Jiwa are not one*. They are quite different 
Brahman (Ishwara), Atma (Jiwa) and Prakrti are absolutely 
Anadi. Like Ramanuja, Dayanand also believes that the fundament 

cause of these three entities is not the Reality (Parmatman)4 bea 
all of them are beginningless. Realistic attitude about God may be 
seen at several places in Vedas e.g., God is Sati (Real), Cite 
(Conscious) and Anand? (Bliss). He is pious® and creature? of the 
world. 


entities, | 
real and 


Besides this, Dayanand holds that Brahman (also referred to 
as God) does not create Prakrti. Godis the efficient cause and 
Prakrti is the material cause of the cosmos. Hence, being 
independent in existence these three substance God, Soul and Prakrti 
are co-related within the Universe as the three causes - the efficient, 
the auxiliary and the material. í 


So, God is the highest form of being. Itis the supreme spirit. 
It dominates everything but requires nothing to safeguard its 
existence. It is physiqueless and absolute that is why it is omni- 
present. Thus, if God is considered to bein the shape of any status 
or idol, it will not be omnipresent and this will be injustice with the 
concept of God which is beginningless (Anadi). Also Swami ! 
Dayanand opposes Avatarveda according to which at the time of | 
every degradation of Dħarma and spread of Adharma God takes 
birth for the upliftment of mankind.!° But the question arises, if 
` God takes birth, it has to die also. So, Godis beginningless. Itis 
Anadi, as stated above. 


Swami Dayanand made a clear difference between God and 
Deity". He speaks of several deities as expressed in Vedas. According j 
to him due to possessing divine qualities the deity is called deity but 
at no place it is described as worth worshipping. So, God is only one 
and deities are several in number. For example earth (Prithivi), water 
(Jala), fire (Agni) etc. are deities but none of them is God. 


Q S. 
According to Swami Dayanand, Jiwas (Souls) are numeron 


but finite in number. They are different from their bodies. yee : 
these lower spirits are immaterial, they need matter for their oe 
and development, as knower and known are co-relational. Thes 
spirits are imperfect but essentially progressive; they are 
- dependent- on God (for spiritual leadership) and on matter 
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concrete conditions and forms of being). 

Jiwa (Soul) is undecaying ,and eternal and atthe time of 
death only body dies not the Jiwa.!®= Also souls change their old 
podies like the old clothes which are changed by men." Swamiji 
further asserts that in empirical life Jiwa owes the qualities of action, 
pleasure, sorrow knowledge etc. and when itis liberated it does 
hold these natural pure qualities except with their physical exis- 
tence.!4 With the help of his natural pure qualities Jiwa performs 
his activities such as hearing touching etc. 


Prakrti, according to Swami Dayanand Saraswati, is the 
material cause of the universe which is unspiritual, inert, eternal, 
undifferentiated and homogeneous in nature, 


Showing the correlation between God, Soul and Matter 
Swami Dayanand asserts that God is the supreme power. All the 
laws of the material word are functioning under the power of God. 
Matter creates the conditions for the action, as every action is done 
for the benefit of souls. According to Swami Dayanand, God is the 
centre of the universe. Souls are free fromthe bonds of matter. 
Soul and God are related Only as vessel andits contents but they 
ae notidentical to each other. Matter is also an independent 
substance which forms the world of objects and phenomena. 


Swami Dayananda’s theory of knowledge is very much clear. 
In Cognition, according to him, there are three, different elements 
le. Indrias (Cognition through senses), Manas (cognition through 
son) and Atman (cognition through soul). The inner self 
distinguishes truth and untruth. Dayanand makes a difference 
pee falsity and absence of knowledge. He holds that untruth 
ic falsity or error in knowledge rather than ab senge of 
a ge. nie who knows untruth is also a knower, an informed 
ough he is ill-informed. 


Swami Dayanand takes deduction as Anuman and defines that 

eke arising after sense-perception is called deduction €:g., 

Smo Rpetion that there is fire on the hill cannot be made untill 
Seen. He distinguishes three kinds of deduction— 


know} 
the Co 


+ Py A : oak 
gressive deduction ; It is the deduction of effect from cause 
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e.g., on seeing the clouds coming this way I may conclude that 


it will rain. 

B : Regressive deduction : It is the deduction of cause from effec 
e.g., ON seeing streams running into the valley from the hill i 
may conclude that it has rained on the hill. ; 

C : Attendent deduction: It is the deduction in which thereis no 
cause effect relation as in the case of syllogism, but there are 
certain attendant circumstances through which deduction is made, 
The law of attending circumstances is in the final analysis also 
based on the law of causality e g, reaching from one place to 
another is quite impossible without travelling the distance 
between them. 


Swami Dayanand Saraswati makes a distinction between 
perception and intuition (knowledge obtained by the soul as 
Pratyaksha). He asserts that perception provides as the knowledge 
attributes or properties only but not of the substance itself, 
Knowledge of the substance is the privilege of the soul which 
perceives through reason, matter and other substances, Hence, the 
soul is capable of knowing more than the sensation and reason. 
Pratyaksha or intuition is a kind of knowledge which is obtained by 
the souls. This knowledge must be convincing and must not be 
variable and must not derive from names. 


Swami Dayananda aspired and believed that new India must 
be built on an economic and spiritual foundation of her own, In 
his eyes the monistic Vedanta could not serve that purpose. 
Dayanand turned fo rationalism endeavouring to reform Hinduism. 
He gave a slogan “Back to the Vedas’’ which signified acall for 
reviving national traditions, for reforms within Hinduism and ruthless 
condemnation of the other faiths. He opposed caste restriction 
early marriage, pardah system, conservation and illiteracy, and 
advocated abolition of untouchability, emancipation of woman oe 
the development of education in Hindi and Sanskrit. In this De 
of educational development many Gurukulas were stablished a 
the one of them, under the supervision of Arya Samaj, has grown 
upto the status ofa world known University. 
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Book Reviews 


1. Stress and its management by Yoga: K. N. Udupa; Pub. : Motila} 
Banarsidass, 41-U.A. Bungalow Road, Delhi-7; 2nd enlarged Edition 
1985 : pp. 395; Price (Cloth) Rs, 135/-, (Paper) Rs. 100/- 


The book has come out from the pen of an Emeritus Professor 
of modern medicine who himself fall victim of stress disorder called 
“Cardiac Neurosis” from which he got complete relief through Yoga 
therapy. Getting personally convincedhe later on scientifically 
applied yogic practices to the cure of other stress disorders such as 
Hypertension, Bronchial Asthma, Peptic Ulcer, Ulcerative Colitis, 
Thyrotoxicosis, Diabetes Mellitus, Arthritis, Anexiety neurosis, 
Headaches, Cancer ete. Experimental studies carried out by different 
teams showed promising results in the management of stress 
disorder by yogic exercises. Each of these disorders is given ê 
separate chapter with data illustrations. Prior to this in the first 
half of the book Dr. K. N. Udupa has dealt with the neurophysiology: 
pathogenesis and neurohumoral and psychological changes of stress 
disorders, The newly added important chapters in this edition, are 

(a) Kundalini yoga, (b) Meditation and (c) Social aspect and yo9?: 


‘ologi nd 
On the whole the author has made a physiological “ie 
biochemical approach assessing different neurohumors 9° 


nges 
parameters of stress. In his view first the neurohumoral chan’ 


sychic 


_ effect the various centres of cerebral cortex leading to Pa it to 


disturbances then it spreads to hypothalamus and throug 
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gutonomic nerves and neuroendocrine apparatus. At the third stage 
the entire body peuiohumors get disturbed causing functional changes 
in the whole body and in the keet stage the disease settles down in 
one of the susceptible organs giving rise to inflamations, ulcers etc. 
prom all this he concludes that the main initiating factor of stress 


disorders is the increased liberation of neurohumors by the excessi- 
vely stimulated cerebral cortex. 


Consequently his therapeutic approach deals with the alteration 
and modification of neurohumors for which he applies the yogic 
practices of different Asanas, Pranayamas and some Shodhan kriyas. 
Details of these practices as applied on different stress disordered 
patients are given supported by clinical results and experimental 
findings. 


The stress is a mental state and its primary -cause is always 
psychological to which the author has not paid attention and has 
Started his studies from its secondary stage of physiological and 
chemical changes. We find a few books dealing with the psycho- 
logical management of stess e.g., “Freedom from stress“ by Phil 
Nuermberger in which he asserts, ‘ the primary source of stress is not 
the external environment; it is the emotional and perceptual factors 
Which form our basic personality, The stress is a physiological 
response to one’s mental activities.’ Thus for the permanent Cure 
Of stress disordered the approach must include psychotherapy too 
otherwise the disorders treated only on physiological and chemical 
basis changes its course and after a certain time arises in some other 
form. So its roots from the unconscious of a patient must be dug 
Out. The therapy should include more wide holistic approach than 
Dr. Udupa has adopted. 


n However, the book is a good attempt in the management of a 
in big list of stress disorders through scientific Yoga by a team of 
Sted medical persons, The credit goes to Dr. Udupa. As such 


ibook shall be of great help to the medical practitioners and the 
Udents of Yoya. 


St 


Dr. H. G. Singh 
Psychology Deptt.. 
G. K. University, Hardwar. 
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2. Karvat; Amrit Lal Nagar; Pub; Rajpal & Sons; Kashmiri Ga 
Delhi-6; 1985; PP. 359; Price Rs. 60/-. te, 

“Literature is the mirror of society”, Once said by Mahavir 
Prasad Dwivedi, had become true in Karvat, the historico-culture 
novel depicting the changing social life of about two hundred years 
starting from the times of Nawab Vajid Ali Shah. The typological 
aspect of the novel is wide enough to include the events of Lucknow 
Calcutta, Delhi and Lahore toa. The main theme of the novel is 
to show how the socio-political change to Indian independence has’ 
its roots in the past happenings. Indian longing for freedom, hatred 
for Britishers and unity among Hindus and Muslims were the results 
of long exploitation, injustices and tortures by the British rule and 
inhuman sufferings of Indian public. Mr. Nagar has started the 
novel from his own Chowk Mohalla of Lucknow and moves 
consistently to open the historical events in true perspective, 
There is the life of foreign rulers, Nawabs, officers, middle class 
people and innocent dutiful commons. The worries and horrors of 
the public are well illustrated. Structurally, stylistically and 4 
informatively the work is so lucid and captivating that the reader 
desires to read in one breath. 


The author being a famous novelist of long standing has full 
command over the language of the people of all strata of society. 
The habitual abusive slangs of common people, the sophisticated 
l language of Nawabs and the officers and the egoistic and haughty 
| words of englishmen are so natural to their behaviour that the 
| reader naturally and easily feels himself an spectator ofthe whole 
í show. 


Hope the same warm and enthusiastic reception will be 
accorded to this work as given to author's earlier novels. People 
will find the novel not only realistic and informative but also full of 
national spirit. It is a great national work come out from the 
forceful yet easy pen of Mr. Nagar after a sincere labour of several 
years, The learned novelist deserves thanks and the publisher to? 
for bringing out the novel in beautiful print and get up. 


Prof. Uttam Prakash . 


. a Naga! 
B-32/1, East Krishn pelt 
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k Home; Donald T. Nigli; Pub: Poets Press India: Madras : 


oad 95 : Price Rs 25/- 


1985; PP- 

In the flood of immatured Indo-Anglo poetry of to-day, 
another exercise in futility. A collection of poems by a poet who 
has a knowledge neither of rhythms of English nor of its prosody. 
Poems are poor in thought content; they neither delight nor do they 
teach anything worthwhile. 


The collection seems to be an expression of the poet's 
moorings. In “Echoing Mustafa” Donald himself says, “Suffice | 
muse in darkness.” In the whole of the volume a poem worth the 
name is “Shadows the Sea and She". It has fresh images and novel 
thoughts. Another poem rich in thought is “A Matter of Time’. As 
mentioned by Krishna Srinivas, ‘‘We feel in him verses like the voice 
ofa lone man in a deserted place, aman whose voiceis the con- 
science of the world of stones and echoes, a man who sees beyond 
the walls of hidden significance of things and who speaksin the 
But we need 
poems that can reduce misery, can delight the hearts of readers, can 
enable man to elevate himself and purify his environment. We need 
art for the sake of art that will face the wear and tear of posterity. 
No poem is a saga. Nevertheless, itis a good beginning. | wish 
Donald Nigli may come out with maturer kinds of verses. 


Dr. R. L. Varshney, 
Reader in English, 
G. K. University, Hardwar. 


Pu h Heat and Sacrifice in the Vedas; Uma Marina vesci; Pub. : Motilal 
anarsidass, Bungalow Road, Delhi-7 ; pp. 339; Price Rs. 100/-. 


and all religions of the world which maintain sacrificial rituals 
is eh the portion offered to gods is given to fire, that portion 
Cookin ay offered raw, exceptin Vedic India, where its previous 
leasone e necessary. The subject matter of this book is to show 
examinatio. Such ritualistic treatment. Through an exhaustive 
taces ie Of Vedic, Brahmanic and Srauta Suti texts, thelausno 
transfor G beginning and development ofthe idea of cooking as 
: Ming energy, from early Vedic hymns to the classical and 
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fully complete sacrifices of the later Brahmanic times. 


The Vedic Rishis long explored that through heat different 
kinds of energies can be transferred into each other e.g., the material 
| things offered or poured into the fire produce psychical eneroy O 
i spiritual strength into the Agni Sadhak (fire priest). On the E 

phenomenon oí fire as energy producing agent the Ayurveda 
j established its Rasa Shastra, the chemistry. Giving fire treatments 
to some matter a thousand or lakh times they increased its potency, 
All sorts of Bhasms are still prepared by this process. The pheno- 
menon is still more true in the conscious living beings as the Atharva 
Veda propounds how through penance i.e. Tapas (the conscious 
à heat processes) of many kinds, different physical, psychical and even 
spiritual energies are developed in the Tapasvi, the person under- 


going tapa. 


In the foreword of the book R. Pannikar writes, “The book 
does not spin grand theories but quitely, through the analysis of 
texts, and contexts, furnishes us with ‘ample evidence to the fact 
that we need to recover a more holistic view of reality. The author 
deciphers for us not only tbe inner meaning of the Vedic world but 
also hints as to its sense of our contemporary situation. She speaks 
ot the necessity of the ritual as a fundamental factor for the cons- 
truction of a world in which the human being can live in peace and 
fulfil his destiny.” 


The book is a nice contribution to the fields of comparative 
religion and indology and as such would prove very helpful to the 
students of these subjects. The get up of the book is upto the high 
standard of its publisher, 


Dr. K. Chandra, 
Retd. Professor, 
Rly. Colony, Bombay: 


Ak 
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E. | Man Avartan Sukta 
P l ; ; (Calling Back the Mind to the Centre) 


Prof. Satya Vrat Siddhantalar 


This is ‘the B@th-Sukta of the Rig Veda. The theme of the 
Sukta is that it is, the nature of the mind to wander all over the world 
it does not stay at one point. For a meaningful life it is essential 
that the: mind develop the faculty of concentration. The Sukta goes 
On repeating “that your mind which runs about hither and thither has 
‘ to be brought back to one point so that you concentrate on the prob- 
a lems of life and solve them rather than fritter away its vital force. The 
i. Sukta is of 12 stanzas (Mantra) in each of which is repea ed that — 
| l. bring back the mind under control and restrain it from wande ings. 


aq à an aaraa Wa: WMA GRAL : 
iq aq à m adafa, 38 Aaa taR T 


That mind. of yours which has gone far away to Yan i Death — 
the son of Vivaswan, | bring it back for it to stay nef e SO tha \ 5 


you. may live. $ > E 


* *Visitor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. Hardwar 
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aa a fasg, ad gA, RA: AMA ZIRA | 
aa à at aaaiafa, se Aaa Tae ARN 


‘That mind of yours which has gone far away to the heaven and n d 
to the earth, | bring it back, forit to stay here, so that you, may == “4 
live. 2 j i 
ga à ata aguiss aa: IMA FUA | 
aa AA aaarata, z aata stad nau 


} 
| “That mind of yours nhl bids gone far away to the earth 
decaying on all four sides, | bring it back, for it to stay here, so that 


you may live. 3. 


h 
aa a ade: safe WA: AMA: IFR 
aq AAT gaam, 3g aaa Naa nan 


The mind of yours which has gone“far away to all the four 
quarters of the earth, | bring it back, for it to stay here, so that you 


may live. 4. 


zo aq à AGT WMA AA: ATIA FIN : 
$ aq à m ajaaa gg ama aA N 


$ That mind of yours which has gone far away to the watery.. ki 
ocean; | bring i it back, for‘it to stay-here, so that you may-tive. 5. 


aga mäi: gaa: AA: ama RTN \ 
Po aa Am aaaafa zg AAT MAA NGU 
j That mind of yours which' has gone far away to the fast- moving 
rays of light, | bring it back, for it to stay here, so that you 
-may live. 6. ep A 
FAT NT, AT AI: HA: ATTA ZITA | 
aq a m aama ge aaa saa wl 


-That mind of yours which has gone far away to the waters: — 


ee 


k 4 á 2 

é. nai 
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n Avartan Sukta l 3 
to the Pe icinal plants, | bring it back, for it to stay here, so that 
A you may live. 7. ; 


aa x ai, aq Sea, AA: ATA greet 
aq A aT aimata sg aaa sta] ush 


That mind of yours which has gone far away to thesun, to 
the dawn, | bring it back, for it to stay here, so that you may live. 8, 


aq RIAA FA: AA: MTA RFA 
aa a A aaatafa zg aaa aa NEU 


That mind of yours which has gone far away to the great 
mountains, | bring it back, for it to stay here, so that you may live. 9. 


aa & fazd g4 ANA, AA: ATTA FTAA | 
aa à m adafa ge aaa staat Ngon 


_, __ That mind of yours which has gone far away to the world, 
-l bring it back, for it to stay here, so that you may live. 10. 


aq à att: qaaa: AA: ATIA FITH I 
TTA m adafa gz aaa sae gen 


a That mind of yours which has gone far, far away, farthest to 
: the farthest, 1 bring it pa kog it to. stay nee so that you may 
live. 11. E : è 


aa Ya aw a AA: ATA gT 
aq A at adana gg aaa slay NR 


That mind of yours which has gone far away to the past and 
ve the future, I bring it back, for it to stay here, so that you may 
ive. 12, à 


All the problems of man are the problems of mind. In fact, 
most of the physical illnesses can be traced to an unhealthy. mind. 


Ifthe mind is under control of the soul, all the problems are solved. 
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This Sukta lays emphasis on controlling the mind.; The difficult 
the mind is that it continues to stay away and does not stay f 
at one point. It defies concentration. There are several 

in which it wanders. It goes in all directions and at suc 


Y with ..- 
or long 
directions Se 


fa a, : h a speeq 
that even the speed of the rays of light is slow in comparison It 


| 
| flies far away, ferthest than the- farthest. While being in the present 
| ina momentit goes back to.the past, and in no time it flies to the 
future. After all, the mind is the servant of the soul. The soul should 
| sway over the mind, and not the*other way. = The Mantra says that, 
unfortunately, it is the mind. that dominates the ‘soul. The process 
| should be reversed. To that end it is repeatedly said in the 12 
f Mantras : |. bring the mind back to its master, the soul from Whose 
f grip it is struggling to release itself.. Only when the mind is brought 
back to its moorings can one solve the problems of life. Repeating 
these Mantras as auto-suggestion educates the mind-in concentration. 


Feen] 
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Vedic Revelation 


Karam Narain Kapur* 


It isthe belief of the Hindus and their great seers that as man 
cannot instruct himself without -another's help and guidance, God 
revealed the Vedas-Rik,.Yaju, Sam and Atharv—to the four Rishis 
after the creation of the Universe. Those Rishis were the “very 


peak of humanity.” 


In his book, “Science and Religion” Maxmuller has observed : 

“If there is a God who has created Heaven and Earth, it will 
be unjust on His part if He deprives millions of souls born before 
«Moses . of His divine knowledge. Reason and comparative study of 
religions. declare, that God gave His- divine’ iknowieeae to mankind 
from his first appearance on Earth.” 


“Divine relation to put it in the words of Drs. Westcott and 
Buhler, “As concerned with humanity and creation. It is given to 
peaks, of | humanity” as Sir Oliver Lodge calls them, at the time of 
Creation. The Supreme Being ‘hands down” this: revelation, because 
it is absolutely necessary for the safety and growth of mankind. It 


= 


* 
Karam Narain Kapur, 6A/31 W.E.A., Karolbagh, Delhi 5 
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must be remembered that without such revelation humanity a 
have been so much the worse and have been groping in the ae 
compelled to live like beasts. It can under no, circumstances -be admi- 
tted for amoment that God created mankind able to find out its own 
way in the creation.” 
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Revelations : 


(a) The Vedas are eternal and consequently perfect and in- : 
falible’ —Maxmuller. ; 


(b) The Vedas are eternal and not answerable to nay human ` 7 
agency” —Schopenheur. ; 


(c) “OH : Blessed land of Hind (India) thou art worthy of. 
reverence for in thee has- God revealed true knowledge 4 
of Himself. : a 


“What pure light do these four revealed books afford to 
our (mind’s) eyes like the (Charming and.cool) lustre 
of the dawn these four, God’: revealed:into His pro- 
phets (rishis) in Hind. i 


“And He thus teaches all races of mankind that inha- 
bit His Earth “observe (in your life) the knowledge 
l have revealed in the Vedas” for surely God has 
reveale> them. 


` These treasures are the Sam and Yajur (Yujra—Yajur) 
which God has published. O, my brothers revere 
these tor they tell us the good news salvation. 
“The two, next of these four, Rik and Atharva (Atar) 
teach us lesson of (Universal) brotherhoad.. These 
‘two Vedas are the becons that warn. us to, turn t9- l 
„wards that goal (universal brotherhood)”. Lavi Bng ; 
Akhtab Bine Turfaa. ‘g 


Fis. 


uclusion.” 


(d) “After gradual research | have come to the co 
that long before, all heavenly books like the Quran, 
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Testament and tne New Testament etc. God had reve- 
aled to the Hindus through the rishis of them Brahma was 
Chief, His four books of knowledge, the Rig Veda, the 
Yajur Veda the Sam Veda and the Atharva Veda”. 

_ (Dara Shakoh son of Emperor Sheh-!-Jahan quoted in 
Saam Veda by Devichand (1981) P XVII.) 


- (e). ‘The Vedas are'revealed by OMKAR (Guru Granth Sahib). 
It would be logical to state that since God is Perfect and 
All-knowing. His Revelation given at the time of creation 

_ of the Universe would not require any subsequents addi- 
"tion or alteration. 


"In the 24th Conference of Noble Prize Winners held at Lindan, 
“West Germany, in August 1976, where eminent physicists engaged in 
“life time research in Vedas, took part, Brian Josephson, a. noted phy- 
~ sicist is reported to have said: 


“The Vedas are the inspiration of the Absolute. Thereisa 
connection bétween the pattern of sound oscillation of words 
and their meaning.” 


Aurobindo, the sage of Pondicharry has observed : 


“There are always three fundamental entities which we have to 
admit and whose relations we have to know if we wuould understand 
existence at all— God, Nature and soul. If, as Dayanand held on 

$ strong. enough grounds, the Vedas reveal to us God, reveal to us the 
_ Laws of Nature, reveal to us the relation: of the soul to God and 
á on , What it is but a Revelation of Divine Truth. And if, as Daya- 
aeld, it reveals them to us with petfect truth, flawlessly, he might 

Well hoai it.for an infallible scripture.” 


“There is nothing fantasting in Swami Dayanand’ s idea that 
vil = contain truths of science as well as truths of religion. 1 
since = d my own conviction that Vedas contain other truths of 
ich the modern world does not. at all possess and ee 


ase D 
ayanand has understated than overstatad the depths and nge 
“dic Wisdom 


“the Ve 
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The Vedas are an encyclopedia dealing with 
life, culture, religion, mysticism, science, metaphysi 
meteorology, ethics, law and sociology., They are a 
ledge for all times, places and peoples. The light whic} 


h 
still enlightens us. they throw 


But cut of its original moorings by time and c 
of tidal waters of innumerable centuries,.the origin 
of the Vedas have become dim. After the Mahabharata war lear 
Brahmins ceased to exist and their. places were taken up by an 
who began to play loose and fast with the meaning of- the Vedati 
order to serve their own selfish ends. None-the-less the Vedas nate 


Overed by moss 
al light and lustre 


all along ‘been held in very high esteem by all and sundry in India 
Even Maxmuller had to admit that “in the history of the world al 
Vedas fi!l a gap which no literary work in any other language could fill.” 


For a very long time after the Mahabharata War the Vedas 
remained more-or-less a sealed book firstly because the Priestly class 
in order to hold the in Sway over the other classes, monopolised their 
study and secondly because the Vedas on account of their vastness, 
comprehensiveness, subtlity, sublimity and cryptic, poetical, and sym- 
bolical language baffled the readers. Even scholars like Shankara- 
charya, Vivekanand and Tilak neglected the Vedas and confined them- 
selves to the task of writing commentaries on Upanishadas and Gita. 
It was Swami Dayanand, however, who devoted his life to the study 
and propagation of Vedas, for him the Vedas were the final authority,, 
other works derived their authority from Vedas only. He adopted the 
meanings of the Vedic words from their derivatives. — 


Meanings of Vedic hymns 


It is Stated in Satyarth Prakash (P. 126) that God imparted the 
meanings of the Vedic hymns to the four Rishies to. whom the Vedas 
were revealed. It has also been mentioned that whenever-highly 
evolved Yogies and Maharishies engage themselves in deep contem- 
plation of God for the purpose of findings of the mantras, God im- 
parts to them their meanings. Yaskacharya echoed this point in ha 
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parukta by saying that a person, who is neither a rishi nor’ a tapsavi, 
an not realize the (hidden) meanings of the (abstruse) mantras, 
c 


Since there are three permanent entities— God, soul and ma- 


tter— the Vedic mantras deal with.. matters spiritual, mental and 


physical. 


“Who in this age of iron shall have the strength to recover the 
light of the forefathers or soar above the two enclosing firmaments 
of mind and body into the luminous empyrean of the infinite truth. 
The rishies sought to conceal their knowledge from the UMass. 


“The secret of the Veda, even when it has been unweiled 
remains still a secret.” —Aurobindo 


Prof. Maxmuller states : 


1. Bunsen used to say about Vedas: 


“It is fortress that must be seized and taken : it cannot be 
left in our rear.” But he little knew how much time it 
would take to auproach it, to surround it and at last to 
take it. It has mot been surrounded even now and will 
not be in my time.” (Autobiography. of Maxmuller, 1974 
edition, p. 194). 


2. Itis impossible for one scholar, it will probably be impo- 
ssible for one generation of scholars to bring the deciphe- 
ring of the hymns of the Rigveda to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion.” (Rigveda Samhita Fourth Volume, p. ixxvii). 

3. 


“Let it be not supposed that because there are several 
translations of the Rigveda in English, French and German, 
therefore all that the Veda can teach us has been learnt. 
Far from it. Every one of those translations has. been put 
foreward as tentative only. We are still on the mere sur- 
face of the Vedic literature.” 
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4. “Though much time and labour has been spent on the 
Vedas in England and in Germany, the time is not yet come 
for translating it as a whole. Itis possible and interesting 
to translate it literally or in accordance with Scholastic 
commentaries... s... s.. But with the exception of these 
simple petitions, the whole world of Vedic ideas is so enti- 
rely beyond our own intellectual horizon, that instead of 
translating, we can. be yet only guess and combine.” 


5, “We are roaming on the surface of Sea of Vedic literature. 
We have not, as yet, dived deep into that sea and brought 
out jewels. Our translation of the Vedas after hard labour 
of thirty years is only a tentative one and not authoritative. 
A century is needed for a complete and correct translation. 
Even then | have doubt if we will be able to render a co- 
rrect translation of the Vedas.” 


6. “As yet we see the Vedic age only as through a glass darkly. 
The first generation of Vedic scholars is passing away. It 
has done its work bravely, though well aware of its limits. 
Let the next ‘generation dig deeper. What is wanted is 
patience, but independent and original work. There is so 
much new ground still to be broken that the time has 
hardly come as yet for going again and over the same 
ploughed fieldii 
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Upanisads, The Innermost 
Scientific Truth(Series 111) 


D. M. Mansharamani 


ELEMENTAK LIVING BEING AND EXPERIENCING PERSON IN BODY 


(A) Elemental living being-according to Scientists and Philosophers 


According to Scientists and Philosophers, our body has deve- 
loped from organic elements, the basis of which is energy. The basis 
of energy in turn, is the irreducible zero energy spacial field. This 
field is cosidered as the fundamental physical reality from which ele- 
ments have evolved out and from these living beings have developed 
out progressively. Thus the fundamental basis of the elemental living 
beings and their functional abilities, like hearing, seeing, thinking, 
knowing, experiencing, etc., is physical matter. 


(8) Elemental living being-according .to Vedanta 


(i) Elemental self 


k Vedanta also teaches that the living beingin the body is ele- 
Ental Self (bhutatma) as it is “eveloped from material elements. 
oa the elemental self who is living, hearing, seeing, thinking, 

Ing’and Cognizing being is attached to qualities of nature and is 
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| affected by them. Elemental seif is however not the experiencing 
| self. 

} 

i 


afea aada yaaa Ts aa: mipi- 

ama: agada aad Aea eft afgana: 

Í qyqar a aa aaa qa Hzr- 
| qaf qaaa Ist a: agaa: A fag ate 
: ag aa adaa a yanga Aathet aea fagRa 
gr afi g ar gafa: aAA RANNA agaaa igea 

+ yaraggeaa kari TY Aa PAT TAE JUTE- 
HF: agp R RAAT: aega SARAI ART- 
facd gaa gag at nAi aan faaeaea- 
agaa Tada paragra yaaa: graa fa 1 
meien ; Maitri Up., IIl. 2. 


There is, indeed another different, ca!led ‘elemental self’ who 
‘on being overcome by bright or dark fruits of action enters a good or 
an evil womb, moving in correspondingly downward or upward course 
and wanders about affectad by the pairs of opposites. . And further 
explanation of this is: five subtle elements are called ‘elements’ 
_and the five gross elements are also called ‘elements’. Now the com- 
_-bination of these is said to be the body. Now he, indeed, who is 
-said to be in the body, is.called the elemental self.. Now its immor- 
tal self is like. a drop, of water on lotus leaf. The elemental self is 
overcome by the qualities of nature. Now because of being overcome, 
he gets confused; because of bewilderment he sees not the blessed 
lord, the causer of action, who dwells within himself. Borne along 
and defiled by the flow. of qualities unstable, wavering, confused, 
full of desire, distracted, he gets to state of self-conceit. Thinkirg 
‘This is I,’ ‘That is mine,’ he binds his true soul with elemental self, 
like a bird in a snare. Being overcome by the fruits of his actions, 
he enters a good or an evil womb so that his course is upward oF 
downward and he wanders about over come by the pair of opposites: 
Which is esa-atma ? Then he explained to them. 


, l 

garagara AAA aa fagrat faar aA aa eT MA: D 

j F San ? 7 A I a z ; 
faar ag slat aaan AENA anima g 
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ads) eee 13 | 
aca | frpacagatanarcatata amafaegsur erat wi i 
i feat: qafat aa Matana iana i 
eaii aget aPorgraardafae fafai j 


pefeafesesa tsa: t sfacusatfead: : gfeqat vatia sag 
garent AENEAS ararac 
Maitri Up., III. 5. 


Now it has been’ explained elsewhere: the characteristics of 
tamas guna afe, ‘delusion, fear, despodency, sleepiness, weariness, 
heedlessness, old age, sorrow, hunger, thirst, wretchedness, anger, , 
atheism, Ignorance, jealousy, cruelty, stupidity; shamelessness, mean- | ij 
ness, pride, unequableness. The characteristics of rajas-guna are, j 
inner thirst, -affectiom passion, covetousness, maliciousness, lust, 

d hatred, deceit, envy, insatiability, unsteadfastness, fickleness, distrac- | 
tedness, ambitiousness, acquisitiveness, favouritism towards friends, ! 
family pride, aversion to unpleasant objects and ‘over attachment to ! 
pleasant objects,sourness of utterance. .and gluttonousness.- By these i 
the elemental self -is- filled, by these he is affected, hence he attains © 


i 
i 


manifold:forms, yea, attains manifold froms. 
‘(ii) Elemental living being (jiva-bhuta) 


en Gita teaches that development of prakrti is going on in two 
ways, lower and ‘higher. ‘Evolution of self-sense, intellect, mind, 
akasa, air, fire, water and earth is a lower from of prakrti development. 
Its higher form of development is the elemental living being (jiva- il | 


bhuta), i 
| yida ag: @¢ sat gfetaa | 
. — ma eta A farar safaesear 1 i 
l Gita VII. 4. | 

| 


l Earth, Water, fire, air, akasa, mind, intellect and self-sense 


{ Consti 5 ty 
\ titute My eightfold prakrti. 


O AR faea sata fafe A TTA: 
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dayat weal Fas TIT oA |) 
Gita VII. 5, 


This is My lower prakrti. Know My other higher Praka 


is the elemental living being, by which this universe js seen 


mighty-armed. eld, O 
aaah yaa aagana | 
Gita VII. 6. 


Know that all beings have their birth through these. 
(C) Purusa, the pure quanta is the experiencer-Vedanta 


'(i) Elemental self is not the experiencer 


Being himself the functional product of material elements, 
jivabhuta cannot be the experiencer of pleasure and pain which are 
the results of these very functions. Evidently experiencer is not the 
product of prakrti; he is different from lower prakrti and also different 
from higher prakrti (jivabhuta) he is pure point or purusa in whom and 
energy are zero. (see Gita XIII. 19-21 quoted previously). 


o aAa TIAA TS ATTA: garafan | ganara gatia 
arq URA: Fey Vaz T: | 


Brhadaranyaka Up., IV. 3. 11. 


s himself sleepless, but 
looks down on the 


light, the pure person 


The golden person, the lonely swan i 
putting down in dream what belongs to the body, 
sleeping senses. Having taken to himself the 
goes back to his place. 


qus gag afa ai aT eN fafaa | 
qa ga da Fa agga | 
wae a aq l 


1. 28 


Katha UP.. 
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ypanisads, 
f 

In sleep state esa is awake and as a person he plans desire after 4 
He indeed is pure, he is Brahman, he indeed is called immor- | 


ire. 
a In pe rest all the worlds and no one ever goes beyond him. | 
tal. 


(i) Pe il self and purusa in the body 


There are thus two beings in the body, the elemental living 
being who gets affected and modified by the gunas of prakrti and 
pure experiencing purusa who is not affected by these gunas and is 
tainted by good or evil fruits arising on account of the acts of jiva- 
bhuta. Embodied purusa is always same and unchanging, he is the 


lord of past, present and. future. E 
? a 
siema: geal req menfa fafa 1 p 
SMTA yanata F adl fagga | wTTTTT 1 
Katha Up., Il. 1. 12. ‘ l 
~ 
_ Aperson ôf the measure of a thumb dwells in the middie of a 
atma. .On knowing him as the lord of past and future one does not | 7 
like to be away from him. Etat is verily Tat. | 
agoma: Feat satfafeataqay: | 
Sarat SS @ alt ao ea: | gagag I 
Katha Up., Il. 1. 13. i 
A ` This person of the measure of a thumb is like a flame with- i 
tsmoke. He is the lord of what has been and what is tobe. He a 


ist i 
he Same today and the same tomorrow. Etat, is Tat. Hi 


agaca T: Hal AAA A YATCAT P: BIT 
“Parr l gara qaaa: aa: fast aN: FF farge- 
S EERE qa acaat YATCHTART: garm fat 

d magid afeage agia RU 
Timi aaaea siai gar gA Guia esT- 
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fama aria apaa Tarra: S: gA Raig 
aa ayaa getag yart aea T 


_ Maitri Up., 111, 3 


Thus elsewhere it has been said: Verily, he who is the doer 
is the elemental self (bhutatma) and he~who causes these acts 
through organs is the inner purusa [person]. Now, just asa lump of 
iron overcome by fire and beaten by workmen takes many forms, even 
so the elemental self overcome by the inner person and beaten by 
gunas takes many forms. The shape of that ‘form, verily, has fourfold 
layer, is fourteenfold, is tranformed into eightyfour different ways, is 
ahost of beings, is verily, manifold. All: these varieties, verily are 
impelled by purusa like the wheel by the potter. Now, just as a piece 
of iron heated in fire, when being hammered, the fire is not overcome, 
even so, this purusa is not overcome. The elemental self is overcome 
owing to his attachment to gunas. 


asemi ataa eta faar: I 
Xai AFIS YAT T a TL TRA U 
Maitri Up., IV. 2. 


Objects of sound, touch and the like are worthless objects for 
aman. The elemental self on account of his attachment to them, 


does not remember the supreme state. 


y 
4 


gedar sataa: a:a va aay pa HEAT eT 
sere Hater were wat vera: 1 ae ag ator TT 
Geqtaeat: EA: | 
; Maitri Up., VI. 10: 


a ws esire of 
Ceta purusa (purusa has the inherent ability ae enjoys 
attraction) dwells within matter. He is the enjoyer for food 


ily is 
prakrti (nature’s) food. This elemental self (bhutatma),.veMlY 


for him, its maker is nature. Therefore that which is to a 
consists of three qualities and enjoyer is the purusa © 
within. y 


be enjoy? 
ho dwells 
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(ii) Physical science and pure science 

= By proposing zero energy special field, Physicists, indeed have 
introduced a pure field in contrast to energy field. They have thus, 
unknowingly given us two different types of fields and coscquently 
two different kinds of sciences, (a) impure or physical seience (or the 
science of lower and higher prakrti) and(b)pure or non-physical science 
(or the science of pure pcint or the science of experiencing purusa). 


This universe is purusa-ptakrti creation. In order to understand 
it fully one must study and recognize both these sciences. With either 
of them alone truth connot be known. 


(D) Elementa! Self Has No Real Existence Of Its Own : 
(i) Vijnanaghana-mahabhuta 


Every actuality is both physical and mental. Vedanta also 
feaches that on the disappearance of objects that are to be thought 
and known, the thinker end knower and all other mental activity also 
vanishes along with them in vijnanaghana-mahabhuta (great element 
of mass understanding. In vijnanaghana-mahabhuta all juices 
become united as one unmanifested mass where in jivabhuta subject 
(higher prakrti) and elemental object (lower prakrti) can not be 
distinguished separately. Subject and object are simply forms of 
elemental! understanding which arise and vanish together and have no 
independent existence of their own. 


Tra qaa faca gas sea sandang fada T erealzaaut- 
44 ENG aa qaradan ÀA, va al AT SE Ng- 
Rİ fasta va | gsi weer: agara dagg faaata, 
TI gatea aAa AA TAA: N 

Brhadaranyaka Up., Il. 4. 12. 


Yajnavalkya explained : Just as a lump of salt dropped in water 
ore in water and there would not be any of it to pick back 
ut" wherever one may take it tastes salty, even so is in the 


gets di 
again, 
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case of this endless great element of mass understanding. Appear 
ing out of it with elements, it again vanishes along with them. On 
its disappearing there is no more knowledge. This is What | say 


my dear. ` 


ag fg gafra wafa afar eat fara, afar sat naf, 
gaat gat agfa, afar aafaa, afa? eat ngA, 
arat sat frstafa: aa MT aa agaaa Taha 
auia, dest F aa, aa a aaa ? ANa aq 
faaratfa ha faarataat.? faaara +a faaratarfeta 1 

2s, Brhadaranyaka Up., Il. 4. 14, 


In the state of apparent duality, one sells another, one sees 
another, one hears another, one talks to another, one thinks of ano- 
ther, one understands another. But where everything, indeed, has 
become self, then by what and whom should vne smell, by what and 


- whom should one see, by what and whom should one hear, by what 


and to whom should one speak, by what and about whom should 
one think, by-what and whom should one understand ? By what 
should one: ‘understand that through which all this is understood ? 
By what, my dear, should one understand the understander ? 


a graad 8% wet afa agati naaa A FATA 


faut gafaaaar aat tat RYA TAT XAT gaa SIS | 
Maitri Up., VI. 22. 


Having passed beyond this variously characterised (sound- 
Brahman), they become merged inthe higher state of non-sound, 
unmanifest (avyakta) Brahman. There they are without qualities and 
hence indistinguishable like the various juices that have reached the 
condition of honey. 


(ii) Prajnana-ghana bhuta 


there are 
gly of 


There are ten elements of object and correspondin 


ee ents 
ten elements of cognition (prajna). In the sbsence of elem 
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Upanisadas peere soveeee ; 


object. there is no manifestation of the elements of prajna and in the 
sbsence of the elements of prajna there is no menifestation of the 
elements of object. With either of them alone there is. no manifes- 


tation whatsoever. 


The cognizer and the cognized thus appear and vanish toge- : 


ther in the elemental mass of cognition (prajnana-ghana bhuta), 
where they cannot be distinguished further. Cognizer (subject) and 
cognized (object) have therefore no independent existence of 


their own. 


qqa aad aa Fra: Heal WIA Ua, Ua ar Az 

GAARA ATS: SAMAT US, UAT AIA: QATA AAA- 

qfaneata, Tea garda TAA fe Sars AAaTATT: | 
Brhadarauyaka Up., IV. 5. 13. 


‘Just as a lump of salt is altogether a mass of taste without, 
inside and outside distinction, even so, verily, is ‘ayam atma without 
inside, without outside, altogether a mass of cognition only. Arising 
out of these elements, it (prajna-self) vanishes again in them. After 
its vanishing there is no more separate awareness. Verily, SO | am 
explaining, said Yajnavalkya. 


Tar war ada yar afaa aa Iaat afayay | ate 
YANIT F LAT SATATAT: TTAST TAIT A gT YAMNA: FZ 
Taq gaara wd faa edq 1 at gaanar AIA GANG 
Afiat aaz afat gadaa Ya AAT: aratata TAAT: 


SAMAT ATTAT: 1 
Kausitaki Brahmana Up., Ill. 8 


These ten objective elements. are with reference to prajna 
(cognition). The ten elements of prajna are with reference to the 
elements of object. If, verily, there were no elements of object, there 


Would be no elements of prajna. Again, if there were no elements of 
Praina, there would be no elements of object. For, truly, from either 
9f them alone, no manifestation whatsoever would be possible. 
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(iii) Zero energy field of Physicists is Vedanta’s Prakrti 


Physicists say that living being is simply behaviourism a: 
elemental particles. Matter, they say, merges in eher T 
energy on reaching its zero level merges in irreducible field which is 
the characteristics of space. 


Vedanta also teaches that living being (jiva-bhuta) is qualitative 
behaviourism of elemental particles. While elements are lower type 
of prakrti (inherent nature or characteristcs of space), bhutatma or jiva- 
bhuta (which is a developed from of jiva-bhuta), is higher type of 
prakrti. Thus like Physicists, Vedanta also teaches that bhutama 
appears along with elements and also vanishes along with them. 
Their roots are in inherent nature (prakrti) which is the characteris- 
-tics of space. 


ar qafaafa mo adaa auaa | 


asfafacad acadlacaaraatara | 
Paingala Up., l. 4. 


Mul-prakrti then undergoes changes and becomes sattva domi- 
nated avyakta having the power of veiling. That which is reflected in 
it is the Isvarah consciousness. 


Joggal: gal: TAATA 


Waa saaa qaaa O 
Gita, VIII. 18. 


unmanifested 


All manifested things appear forth from the i 
¢ night, 


(avyakta) at the coming of the day and at the approach © 
they merge back in the same, called unmanifested (avyakta). 


_ (iv) From zero only zero comes out 


We’ i sich they 
Physicists heve thus lead us to zero foundation whic 
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existence. From this zero foundation, they say, physical 


| 
call rea Rs. A ; 
ality in the form of velocity field comes out. This spacial energy 
e 7 : aes: 
i N fieldis the cause of formation of energy points which in turn 


re the cause of -development of material points. But how can all 
a i 
this be true for from zero only zero comes out. 


Zero energy field implies eventless and timeless spacial field. 
pr. Einstein has pointed out that space void of time is merely a form 
of intuitional mind (citta); it is visible to us as an arrangement of 
bodies, on the death of which, space also vanishes along with them. 
Yet we ignorantly think that spaceis pure and immortal, it does not 
die when all bodies perish. Evidently there is no real energyless 


(timeless) space and consequently in absence of real space, thereis 
no real irreducible zero energy spacial field. 


Si 


Vedanta accordingly teaches, that just as space is zero, even 
so this universe, all elements (lower prakrti) and elemental living 


(higher prakrti) are zero. 


MAM q TIR ATASTAN A aSAT | 
Chandogya Up, VIII. 14. 1. 


That which is called akasa (space) is simply our own intuition 
On account of names and forms. 


Yi weg aAa fea, 
eee Maha Up., V. 184 


$ Know that just as akasa is zero, even so this universe 
IS Zero, 


yaa qar fay am Fa | 
daag aeaa U 
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Zero produces zero only. From this zero akasa, the beautify 


form of illusory blueness appears. 


ag ET apa YA. A aA AAT | 
gas ageiafa aqad Maafa: uv. 
Maha Up., VI. 58 


The conviction that this universe is zero like akasa is the 
fourth resclution that leads to liberation. 


qaaa maga: FATT N s 
Nadobindu Up., 47 


The irtuition of akasa persists in mind as sound persists. 


EXPERIENCING PURUSA IS A FORM OF INTUITIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING 


(A) Attached impure prakrti point and unatteched pure purusa point 


(i) Zero energy point of Physicists is attached prakrti point 


Zero energy point posed by Physicists, is considered by them 
as the fudamental or the basic natural. inherent point from: which 
first physical reality in the form of energy velocity. field and: then 
matter issue out. Such a zero energy point is therefore attached i 
the impure physical point and hence in terms of apparent ave 
existence it is non-different from the unreal physical point. 


prakrti point: 


Vedanta calls this natural inherent point as igure 


A whic 
Prakrti point is the equipoised state of the three main guca iy energy 
the cause ot emergence of energy and mass. pony 
(prana) is described in Vedanta, as of the nature of prakrtl. 


guaa gpf aaa agrafa! 


ein, 0! 
Gopale-Uttara-Tapiny Up 
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ypanisads, 


Knowers of Brahman describe prana (energy) asof the nature 


of prakrti. 


| (i) purusa is the pure unattached point 
I 


Pure is always pure and same, and change or modification in: | 
will make it impure. Pure is therefore unchanging and immortal. 
: Neither energy nor matter has come out of it. It is different trom 
| matter and energy and is. therefore neither attached to them nor 

affected by them. Vedanta describes this pure unattached point 
which is embodied in the impure attached prakrti point as purusa, } 
Purusa insthe body is symbolised by the term ‘thou. a | 


; f 
i (iii) Purusa is the field of all experiences | 
i 4 $ 

! 


*Jiva-bhuta is not e periencer of pleasure and pain which are 
the fruits of physical and mental acts, as he himself is the part of 
that system. But purusa in the body being different from all such i 
acts is the experiencer of all these fruits. | 


Purusa is the field ofall our empirical experiences, he brings 
in co-ordinated empirical order and thus gives orderly meaning to a. 
physical and mental activity. Without this experiencing purusa in | 
the body it will be all chaos | 


(iv) Universe is physical-mental-purusa i 
Universe is not simply physical and mental as all scientists l 
thi E ‘ 
Mk today, it is physical-purusa world. Without purusa there is no 
Prakrti a 
krti world and’ without prakrti there is no purusa. Prakrti and 
Puru ae a 7 9 
ṣa exist together, ‘appear together and again vanish together. 


This i 
is ae 
a purusa-prakrti universe. 


The th; 3 ; 
tS om; te third „entity purusa, is the most important factor. 
mission in all’ 


Our sciences is leading us to materialism. 
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(B) Experiencing purusa is a form of intuitional understanding 


Space void of time has no objective reality, it is simpl 

of intuitional mind, but we however, look upon it iano N form 
arrangenment of bodies. Again time void of space has no See 
validity, it is simply a form of intuitional mind, but we, me 
ignorantly look upon it as an order of events by which we aes 
Similarly experiencing purusa has no real existence of its own : it. 
simply a form of intuitional understanding, but! we however, vane 
antly look upon it as a fi2ld (arrangement) of all experiences in 
the body. 


Since all qualities are false, so in absence of qualities on which - 
all physical and mental actitias are dependent, there is no experience 
whatsoever. Just as space disappears when bodies perish and just 


as time vanishes when events case to be, even so, purusa the expe- 
riencing field in the body disappears when all empirical experiences 


cease to be. 


Vedanta thus teaches that the abode: of purusa is vijnanam- 
anandam (blissful or intuitional understanding) Brahman. Just as 
atree when rooted out does not spring back again, even so purusa 


does not return (is not born) again when blissful understanding 


becomes completely tranquillized. 


aagana at a FATA | 
mem: femegagai qaq: HEATH N 


Brhadaranyada Up., Ill. 9. 28. 6. 


it will not spring out 
s cut 0 


Ifa tree is pulled out with its roots, 
again. From what root does a mortal spring fort 


by death ? 


h after he- i 


Tet Ua, a Has, eae TAACTA: N 
faamaaa agm Raiga: THAT 
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fasonraes afaa afa eft aad NETUN, | 
Brhadaranyaka Up., III. 9 28.7. 
ig he born or is ke not born again? Vijnanam-anandam 
rahaman, who is the final goal of the worshipper and of him who 
: devoted and knows him. 


y qaaa faamaina at fama Aaaa- 
garàfa | 
| 


Subala Up., IX. 1. 


He who ebsorbs prana (energy) in him prana merges; he who 
absorbs vijnana in him vijnana merges; he who absorbs ananda in him 


ananda merges. 
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Some Himalayan Birds And Their 
Conservation In Ravedic India 


Dr. Vineet Ghildial Sharm? 
Dr. Ramesh C. Sharma? 


INTRODUCTION 


Like wild animals, bird life has been one of the most varied 
and richin the world since Rgvedic period. Of the total number of 
different kinds of birds known to man, nearly a tenth occurs in India. 
Among Indian avifauna, the Himalayan wild birds have got par exce- 
llence in their beauty and variety in the world. But unfortunately, 
in modern India, this most sensitive and vulnerable element of natural 
life— the Himalayan bird life is struggling hard for their survival. 
Some of them are on the verge of extinction and some have dwindled 
to precarious number. The depletion in the population of Himalayan 
avifauna is the result of ruthless hunting of birds, destruction of 
natural habitats, deforestation, and environmental changes arising 
from technological expansion in the fragile _ ecosystem of 
Himalayas. 


1. Department of Sanskrit, University of Garhwal, Srinagar-246 174 
2, Department of Zoology, University of Garhwal, Srinagar-246174 
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some Himalayan. -seee : 


At this juncture, when the most beautiful Himalayan wild birds 
ae facing survival problem, the new conservation ethic must be 
evo'ved in guiding man’s relationship with the present Himalayan 
environment. Such a conservation ethic will have to be a reiteration 
of the Vedic invocation to universal peace. So, it was felt both desi- 
rable and necessary to undertake the present study on some Himala- 
yan birds and their conservation in Rgvedic India. 


HIMALAYAN ENVIRONMENT IN RGVEDIC INDIA 


The environment and the snowy ranges of the Himalaya have 
been referred to in the Rgveda (Rv.X 121, 4), though none of its 
highest peaks mentioned, for the simple reason that there were no 
means of advancing east-werd on account of the existence of the 
Eastern sea, and exploration of the gigantic mountain range was more 
difficult in the days by reason of a low temperature having prevailed in 
Sapta-Sindhu and the lower elevations having been covered with 
snow. The peak of the Mujavat, where the ‘Soma’ plant grew was 
familiar to the ancient Aryanas, as well as the valley of Kashmir and 
the surrounding ranges of the Himalaya. The mountains of ‘Sapta- 
Sindhu’ have been described in one beautiful verse which being 
translated into English, stands as follows: 


“The mountains stand immovable for aeons after aeons, as if 
their desires have been satiated and fulfilled, and hence they do not 
leave their places on any account, they are free from the decrepitude 
of old age, and are covered with green trees, looking green, and filling 
heaven and earth with the sweet melodies ofibirds.” (Rv. X. 94, 12). 


In two other verses the immovable „mountains have been in- 
voked to be propitiatory (Rv. VII. 35, 3 and 8). 


Many names of the rivers are mentioned in Rgveda. Out of 
r Seven were the main rivers. Itis on account of its seven main 
that the country had been called as Sapta-Sindhu (Avestic 
he Hendava). A verse about rivers in Rgveda reads— ‘O! Ganga; 
laud, Ee O! Saraswati; O! Sutudri with the Parusni acon ay 
Arjakiya m arudvrdha with the Asikni and the Vítasta an 
with the Susoma listen. (Rv. X. 75, 5)- 
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The climate and the seasons, as prevailed in ancient Rgvecic 
India, have also undergone complete change probably through a 
change of her physical environment. There is Rgvedic and Avestic 
evidences to prove that in ancient times a cold climate prevai'ed in the 
upland for a greater part of the year, which was highly conducive to 
the development of Himalayan bird life. The year has been called in 
the Rgveda by the name Sarad (autumn) (Rv. VII. 66, 16) or Him or 
Hemanta (winter) (Rv. i, 64, 14; Rv. 11.1, 11; 33, 2; V.54;15, VI.10, 7; 
48, 8), probably on account of the predominance of the characteris- 
tics of a particular season, during a greater part of the year in Himala- 
yan areas. But the very use of the above words to denote a year 
clearly indicates the existence of either a cold or temperate climate in 
‘Sapta-Sindhu’ (Rgvedic India). The Avesta says that ““Sapta-Sindhu" 
or Hapta-Hindu possesed a delightfull cold climate in ancient time, 
which was changed into a hot climate by Angra Mainyu, the evil 
one. 


According to Medlicott— "There are some curious indications of 
alow temperature having pervailed in the Indian area at ancient 
epoch.” 


Tne above fact was supported by H. F. Blandford. mo 
to him— “In the early permian as in the post pliocene age, a i 
. . Vi 

climate prevailed down to low latitudes, and 1 am inclined to belie 


j i 1 wn m . ach 
in both the hemisphere simultaneously.” The post pliocene ep 
h, when man undoubtedly 


being conterminous with pleistocene epoc A 
wi 


flourished on our globe, the designation. of the year by the i 

; reva- 
“Him” or Hemnta (winter) in the Rgveda clearly points to the P 
lence of low temperature in Rgvedic India. 


We find evidences in the Rgveda of heavy showers of = 
falling in Sapta-Sindhu during rainy season which lasted for ie 
four months covering the sky all the. time with a thick pall of sa 
clouds, behind which the sun and the dawn remained hidden. The ie 
were in high flood, and the spill-water covered an extensive art 
All these characteristics of the rainy season have now disapP 4 
from Sapta-Sindhu (Rgvedic India), where the rainfall is scanty 
the climate dry. 
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t would thus appear that there have been vast changes in the 


| À 
water and climate of Ancient Sapta-Sindhu since 


Himalayan uplands, 
he Rgvedic hymns were composed. 
t ; 


SOME BETTER KNOWN HIMALAYAN BIRDS IN RGVEDIC INDIA 


4, The falcon 


The falcon (Falco peregrinator) was known as “Syena” in 
Raveaic India (Rv. V!H. 80, 8). The falcon commonly known as 
sahen‘ in hindi is a powerful, compact, broad-shouldered bird about 
the size of a jungle crow. Adults are slaty black above with a black 
head end. prominent cheek strips and. pinkv white or rusty red below. 
The female known as ‘Syan/ka‘ in Rgvedic India is similar but larger 
than male. The extremely swift of the falcon has been referred to at 
several places in Rgveda (Rv. IV. 26, 4-7; 27; 3&4; VII. 56, 3,64, 5;VIII. 
20, 10; 34, 9; 62, 4; 89, 8; IX. 38, 4; 57, 3; 61, 21; 62, 4; 65, 19; 67, 
14: 71, 6; 72, 3; 77, 5; X. 92, 6; 127, 5). It's prey consists chiefly of 
pigeons, parakeets and similar sized birds. During the breeding season 
pairs of this birds engage in a great deal of spectacular aerial inter- 
play, the birds darting and stooping at one another at breath-taki' g 
speed around the nesting cliff, often executing perfect looping— the 
loop turns. 


In Rgvedic India, the ‘Syena’ was abundant and was refered to 
found singly or in pairs in moutains region in the haunt of his prey. 
The falcons were used for controlling the population of harmful 
small birds, so, the high number of falcons wers known as the symbol 
Prosperity during Rgvedic period. 


2 The Eagle 


. The eagle was known as Garud and Suparna in Rgvecic Incia 
iua 149, 3). The-Garud is known as the carrier (vahan) of Lord 
There were many species of eagle dweiling in the Hi 
Rgvedic India. The important ones which were referred to 


In 5 D a 
t veda may be— Crested serpent eagle (Spilornis cheela); Moun 


Vishnu, 
region of 


malayan 


ain 5 
hawk eagle (Spizaetus nipalensis); Golden eagle (Aquila 
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chrysaetos) and Himalayan grey-headed fishing eagle (/chthyophaga 


nana). 


The Himalayan eagle is a strong bird with long wide wings 
and short fan tails. The bird has a very strong curved bill and a flat 
crown. While flying eagles have their wings turned upward or 


downward. 


There are some evidences that the eagle (Suparna) was the 
inhabitant of Himalayan hills (Atharveda V. 4, 2). In recent excava- 
tions at Jagtgram, near the Asnoka’s edicts of Kalsi, at the foot hills 
of the Himalayan range in Dehradun district, of the sacrificial altar of 
the Vedic period, in the shape of an eagle with outspread wings, is an 
important archaeological evidence in this connection. 


The Garud (Suparna) had the special position in the life of 
Aryans. The ancient Garud purana signifies the special position of 
the bird. Even tody, the Garud is worshipped by people of modern 
India. There is a place named Paksitirtham in south India, where a 
legendary immo‘tal pair comes at a regular hour every day to be fed 
by the priests. The people used to pay darsan of the very legendary 
Garud pair. Our neighbour countries have also realised the impor- 
tance of an eagle (Garud). The Indonesia used to operate an airways 
named ‘Garud Indonesian Air Ways.’ The VIP plane which used to 
carry the president of Indonesia is named after ‘Garud.’ 


3. The Peafowl ; 
The peafowl Pava cristatus is mentioned Mayur and ‘Sikhi’ in 

the Rgveda (Rv. III 45, 1). This fine bird is the rational bird of modern 
India and is found in many parts of the country, even upto 5,000 feet 
in the Himalayas. This bird has been the part of our culture through 
ages. No other bird symbolises so many qualities— grace pride, 
beauty and intelligence. In the Rgveda, it is mentioned that there 
were 21 species of Mayur, some of them were confined on 
Himalayas (Rv. i. 191,14). Some of the important kinds whi 
referred to in Rgveda may be— Himalayan pheasant or monal 


ly in the 
ch were 
(Loph- 
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5 impejanus); Koklass pheasant (Pucrasia macrolopha); Cheer 


horu ane 3 
T or Chir (Catreus wallichii); Kalij pheasart (Lophura leuco- 
melana Jeucomelana) and Red jungle fowl (Ga//us gallus). 


The peafow! (Pava cirstatus) is about the size of avulture and 
the gorgeous ocellated train of the adult cock is, in rea'ity, not a train 
put abnormally lengthened upper tail coverts. The hen is smaller, has 
no train and is sober, mottled brown with some metallic green on the 
lower neck. She is crested like the cock. The dence of peacock is 
very popular to attract hens. 


The common peafowl keeps in small flocks, generally composed 
ofacock and four. or five hens, but it is sometimes found in groups 
ofthe same sex. The peafowl has a remarkably keen sight and hear- 
ingandis very wary. The peafowl is a friend of rhe animals which 
are hunted in the forest. When a peafowl sights denger it emits a 
series of calls which souad like a loud shrieking mee-haw or pee-haw. 


4. The goose 


The goose is mentioned as Aaj-Hamsa (Bar headed (Anser 
indicus) end Kadamb-hamsa (Grey leg (Anser-anser) in Rgveda 
(Rv. iii. 8. 9; Viii. 36, 8 and IX. 32, 3). The hamsa— migration has 
been occasionally mentioned in Rgveda. There are sufficient evi- 
dences available in the classical Ssnskrit literature, about migration 
et which is wrongly mentioned as ‘swan’ by many commen- 
ane to lake Manas (Mansarovar) in the Himalayas. The poet 
nie 1 close observer of bird behaviour— described the migratory 
UA A the species of geese, Raj-hamsa (Barheaded) and 
ftom the i rey lag) as accompanying the rain clouds on their way 

ndhyas to the Himalayas. 


The colouration of these birds are chiefly grey, brownish and 
The white head sides of neck, yellow bill, and two distinctive 
ack bars across the nape are the points by which it can be 
d. The geese are gregarious in mature and feeds on the 
of aquatic green plants, grain and corns of mérsh plants. 


White, 
broad b | 
identifie 
Shoots 
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The goose (hamsa) has been associated with Indian cult 
Ure 


since ages, as this bird is known as the carrier (vahan) of Godde 
SS 


Saraswati. - 


5. The Quail 


The quail or Bater (Coturnix coromandalica) is a wild bird 
which is present throughout India upto 6,000 feet in the Himalayas, 
The quail is mentioned too in Rgveda as Vartika (Rv. i. 112, 8). ` The 

. plumage of quail is buffy brown with pale streaks and irregular 
blackish blotches on the upper parts. The upper breast, and often 
the centre of the abdomen, is black in the cock. The hen lacks the 
black breast and the black-and-white markings on throat. The diet 

ts almost entirely of grain and grass and weed-seeds 


of the bird consis 


supplemented by termites and other soft insects. 


6. The Patridge 


Some Himalayan species of patridges have been referred toin 
Rgveda as Kapinjala (Rv. ii. 42 and 43). The species my be— 
Black pairidge (Francolinus francolinus); Himalayan snow cock 
(Tetraogallus himalayansis); Snow patridge (Lerva lerva); Chukor 
patridge (A/ectroris gracea) and Common hill patridge (Arborophila 
torqueola). The patridges (Vartika) have well developed bills and 
legs. Wings are rouuded. The patridge are swift runners and flight 
usually of not more then a couple of hundred meters at a stretch. 
The food of the bird consisrs of grain, grass and weed seeds and 
tender shoots, but white ants and other insects are also relished. 
The call of the cock is cheerful and possesses a peculiar ventriloqui- 
stic quality. It has been rendered as Suhhan-teri-qudrat, Lasn-ple! 
adrak and other variants according to the hearers mood and fancy 
of movement. 


7. The Owl 
“ . y da 
The mention of owl (Bubo bubo) has been made in Rave 


as ‘Uluka, whose screeches were regarded as inauspicio 


us (Rv: X 
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The bird spends the day resting on some shady rocky pro- 
«ations in a ravine or river bank. U/uka hass been mentioned to live 
ectie ntainous caves of Himalayas during day in Rgveda (Rv. X. 165 
in oa food of the bird consists mainly of small mammals, birds, 
Perris other repties, age inseets and occasionally even fishes. 
Another small sized owl is also mentioned in Rgveda, which may be 
the spotted owlet (Anthene brama). 


456, 5): 


3, The Vulture 


The vulture (Gyps indicus and G. bengalensis) is mentioned 
as Grdhra in Rgveda (Rv. X. 123, 8). Grdhra is a heavy dirty blackish 
brown rather repulsive looking creature, with scrawny naked head and 
neck. The birds as scavangers are of the greatest usefulness of man. 
Their eye sight is remarkably keen and sese of smell poor or non— 
existent. The bird was regarded inauspicious in Ravedic India, as it 
has been known as messenger of Yam (Death). (Oldenburg : Die 


Religion des Veda, p. 76). 
CONSERVATION OF BIRDS IN RGVEDIC INDIA 


In Rgvedic India, the wholesale massacre of birds life was 
unknown. However, some referriuces of bird-catching have been 
made in the Rgveda, which either netted’ or snared them and sold them 
to those who were fond of bird's flesh (Rv. i. 92, 10). 


Our rishis of yesteryear had an uncanny understanding of wild 
animals and discovered the means to bring man to live in harmony 
with them. A Yajnya (national fair) called the Ashvamedhyajnya 
Was performed in the Vedic period, when wild and domestic animals 
and birds from all over India were exhibited. At the closing of the 
Yajnya-all the wild animals including birds were set free in the jungle: 
No harm wass allowed to come to any creature and the conservation 
of wildlife and nature was an integral part of the human life style in 


Vedic India. 


-Rgvéda records several places where hunting oF the infliction 30 
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any kind of torment towards animals was prohibited (Rv. VIII. 46, 22) 
Protection of wild animals was often a religious duty and the en 
and welfare of some wild animals including birds were done with the 
feeding of great reverence (Rv. Vli. 55, 5). Vedic literature records 
that some jungles were Known as Dharmaranyas or Abhayaranya 
(sancturies) whic were meant for the protection of wildlife. The 
hunting and poaching were absolutely prohibited in these reserved 
forests (Abhayaranyas) . 


Different birds were associated with different gods and were 
thus provided with religious sanctity and ensured protection. Ina 
hundred verses are echoed the prayers of the Vedic hymns praising 
birds. Garud as the carrier (vahan) of Lord Vishnu and hamsa of 
Goddess Saraswati were the objects of great veneration. These all 
references to the Vedas specially Rgveda reveal that how responsive 
the Indian. (Aranas) sensibility was, in ihe Rgvedic period, to the 
benediction of nature and bird life. 
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Citizenship Education 


G. B. K. Hooja* 


CIVIC SCENARIO 


V. S. Naipaul writes in pain and anguish when he deprecates 
the cultural morse of the masses. inhabiting the land,of his ancestors. 
But can he be faulted? If we indulge in bridge burning or if we treat 
our divorced women shabbily or if we urinate as and where we’ like, 
can we claim to be called civilized.? As for our. civic habits, let us 
have a look at our cities. We see heaps of- filth, lying all over the 
streets and street corners. Our poshest hotels are known for 
breeding cockroaches; our schools, ‘colleges, courts, offices and even 
hospitals are adorned with dirt, cob-webs, betel-spits. We urinate 
and defecate anywhere and everywhere as .we please regardless of 
public convenience; and where conveniences have been, made avai- 
lable by a merciful municipality, the standard of their maintenance is 
far from satisfactory for which the users too are no less responsible 
than the officials in charge of the maintenance of the facilities. Our 
water taps remain leaking or run dry due to negligence and/or mischief. 


ees 


*G.B.K. Hooja, !.A.S. (Retd.) Ex-Vice-Chancellor Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar 
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citzenshlP e 
street jamps burn during the day and are put out at night. Travel 
Our d you find the level of facilities none too commendable 


py trains an li f unionized staff and 

again due to the negligence of unioni a and of course, over- 
crowding: Bus travel is no better and come to think of cars. These 
too are now cutstretching the limited capacity of roadways'and add 
to it indiscipline, lack of regulation by traffic police and you havea 
scenario of traffic jams, abuses, shouting and frayed tempers. Parking 
spaces are scenes of herding. The habit of.Q-forming may be rio- 
ticeable here and there, but by and large muscles come into play and 


woe betide the weakest. 


Communal Roits and Terrorism 
nn) aae 


Next, let us take into account another series of ugly pheno- 
mena which continues to mar the image of free India to our utter 
shame. Communal roits have a tendency to ‘erupt in ` India with a 
frequency which berates out self-adulatory claims to high philosophy. 
Come to think of it, who are the victims ? The poor, the disadvanta- 
ged, the helpless, the have-nots. The beneficiaries, the agent pro- 
vocateurs all have a hey day at the cost of the innocent, the credulous 
and the simple-minded folk who are worked into frenzy and madness 
by the wire-pullers sitting cozy in their arm-chairs in well-guarded 
Places. Certainly, these riots set at naught all our claims to being 
called civilized; and we do injustice to beasts when we call them 
beastly for, truly. speaking, beasts are far better behaved. 


We have lost so many precious lives simply because they belon- 
98d to particular community or they had the courage to preach the 
$esp3l of unity and national accord. The state machinery of law. and 
order is hard put to it in tracing the out-law elements and in the pro- 
tessi is forced to’ apprehend’ and question. many an innocent and 
Mconnected person who in’ turn swell the ranks of the aggrieved and 
further aggravate the malady- i 


Nursing and parading of minority complex has proved to be: 
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another bugbear which seeks to bedevil our beloved land. We hay, 
communal minorities, Ciste minorities, language minorities, Chinen 
minorities and nauseum, while in a democratic polity where ever 
individual enjoys an equal status and has his fredom and rights ae 
d by constitutional guarantees, the concept of permanent group 


tecte 
me an anachronism. 


minorities should beco 


| 


Centrifugal Tendencies 


ks to the Communication Revolution the process of inter- 
social and inter-regional cooperation may now be expected to be 
accelerated, otherwise very frequently the state, communal and lingu- 
istic barriers tend to generate centrifugal tendencies which threaten to 
distort and disrupt the national fabric. We have Punjabis, Bengalis, 
Marathas, Gujaratis, Tamils, Andhras, Sikhs, Muslims, Jats, Brahmins 


galore amongst us but hardly any Indian. 


Than 


Thanks to the concept of Saarc, forward-looking visionaries may 
pefully look forward to the growth of a confederational citizen- 
ship, with local national autonomy duly guaranted, thus releasing 
temendous resources and energies for a united war against poverty and 
deprivation which is the burning need of South Asia. 


now ho 


While it speaks for the statesmanship of the leaders of the 
Saarc nations, it raises hopes of better life for the millions of strugg- 
ling and bewildered masses inhabiting these countries. United toge- 
ther in bonds of common cooperative effort South Asia may hopefully 
emerge as a force to be reckoned within world politics. 


Sectarian Schools and Colleges 


ground of 
On the 


we 


Our schools and colleges are yet another breeding 
mutual suspicion, estrangement and of course inequality. 
one hand, we have the so-called public schools, on the other, 
have Government/municipal and demoninational institutions by th? 


i Se 
hundreds which generate feelings of otherness and distrust of sor 
of common citizenship and one-ness. The refrain is that ae 


different; they are different and never the twain shall meet 
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peoe 


citizenshiP 
go the Kothari Commission advocated the strategy of the 
hood schools, but that salutary recommendation which 


gone a long way in fostering a sense of neighbourhood 
et to seep into the awareness of our policy-makers. 


decades @ 
neighbour 
woold have 
loyalty has Y 


Yet another malady from which our educational system suffers 
is that it breeds competitive, individualistic spirit instead of coopera- 
tive, team spirit. Most of the time our students are whipped into 
action to outshine the other classmates to do better than their fellow 
students rather than to work together as ateam. Our achievers are 
graded in proportion to their achievement for their own glory andnot 
forthe glory of the team or school as a whole. Even while our boys 
play international matches as a team, it may be sadly discernible that 
they try to score and dribble individually rather than pass the ball and 


bring home a joint victory. 


These are, in brief, some of the attitudes, visions and concepts 
to be developed as a programme for the growth of healthy 
citizenship. 


Educational Process 


The next question is how to go about the task ? 


i Essentially, it is an educational and ‘training process and it 

calls for the development of a scientific temper combined with spirtua- 

ae distinct from spiritualism. Spirituality is essentially scientific 
Spittualism tends to generate separatist creeds. 


ee ten is. not more imparting of information in some selected 
Elston Cquistion of knowledge is only the outcome of education. 
bim pece help the educend to discover himself, to develop 

ilities and above all to cultivate desirable attitudes and 


Valuas J . 
to _like Sense of duty, discipline, fellowship, goodwill and 
Olerance, i 


Stine this end in view, education should aim at the ‘students 
Ng an Understanding of : 
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1. a) India’s cultural heritage, with its diversity in the form of 
differant religions. beliefs, ways of living and bahaviour 
etc., 


b) geographical, economic and social factors influencing the 
life of the people, 


| 
| c) impact of scientific and technological development in 
) bringing the people closer; 
| 
| 


2. To inculcate the sense of belonging and responsibility to 
the nation and the world at large; 


3. To promote an appreciation of the basic human Values as 
desired in social, moral and personal life. 


Catch Them Young 
When does this educational process start ? 


It is now universally recognized that the education of a person 
starts from the day when his parents decide to raise a family, to use 
the Sanskrit phraseology, with the garbhadaan. The story of Prince 

i Abhimayu learning the technique the technique of entering into the 

| Chakravyuha while listening in the womb to the narration of the 
procedure by his father, Arjuna to his expectant mate is an oft-quoted 
tale of Indian mythology. That. is why following the Shastii¢ 
(scientific) injunctions, Swami Dayananda prescibed three sanskaras 
(consecration ceremonies) to be performed by expectant parents be- 
fore the birth of a child, namely, the Garbhadaan, the ipunsavan, na | 
Seemantonayan. Briefly, at these ceremonies, the parents are ag 
ded to constantly watch their conduct, food, environment, social at 
personal behavior and to ensure that the expectant remains unpê 


„in 
l turbed, cheerful and well-lọoked-after. during her pregnancy. 
; modern parlance, this is called ante-natal care. : 
' he child 
Similarly, at the Yagnopavest or Upanayan ceremony: t re ged 


is invested with threads as symbols of three debts to be dis¢ 
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py him, namely, the Dava Rin, the Rishi Rin, the Pitri Rin, the first. 


one being the debt Or duty to gods-their natural manifestions being 
sy, ait, water, fire, earth— in other words to maintain the purity of 
environmental elements, a concept which has dawned on the Western 
mind only recently. The second debt, called the Rishi Rin is towards 
the gurus, the teachars, the preceptors and the third, of course, is due 
to the parents, the elders, the family, the city and society. 


Then comes the school or the Gurukula. It has been well-said 
that ethical values are not taught, but caught. So inthe close pro- 
ximity of a guru (elder) or the acharya (person of noble conduct) as 
amember of his family, the growing child was expected to acquire a 
battery of good habits and flower into a responsible, dutiful citizen. 
He was constantly reminded to “Satyam vada” (speak the truth) and 
“Dharmam chara” (follow the path of Dharma, duty), to follow the 
teacher in his good habits and to discard the teacher's failings, to 
keep good company, to do “Swadhyaya” (self-study as well as study 
of guod literature) to give “daana” required for the maintenance of 
the non-earning sections of society. The constant refrain was follow 
the Dharma (dutiful discharge of social responsibiliry), for, as the ward 
implied, it was Dharma which the social order together. Dharma was 
not merely a ritual; Dharma was active duty, duty asa son, as a hus- 
band, as a brother, as a father, as a house-holder, as a king, as a 
teacher, as a businessman, as a warrior, as an agriculturist and so on. 
Thus an individual would have several Dharmas to be simultaneously 
end it was his sacred duty to perform them conscientiously as socially 
bound, otherwise the social fabric could not be sustained. 


This leads us to the importancl of Teachers Training. The tule 
Mice “Ot pluck flowers or cross the lawn at all places.” The 
of ee no doubt, to enforce it. Butine often looks a pietdie 
While “sness. Really, this is a habit to be inculcated in the child 
ow Ma e young. Teachers must take up the challenge, and show 
ete Can and must be trained to develop proper eng outlook 

and outlook and habits of thought and action. By all 


Says, ‘* 
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available media citizenship values must be inculcated amongst the 


young educands who should be helped to evolve healthy habit 


patterns. 


Thus teachers’ training programme should form the primary 


plank of National Education Policy and teacher educators must assume 


the major responsibility of sending out well-equpped teachers with 
right attituges to man the lakhs of primary and secondary schools and 
colleges spanning the country and thereby discharge their noble and 


basic function of breeding good citizens. 


Teacher education syllabi for school and college teachers may 
in the process be reoriented in such a way as to equip teacher trainees 
in developing problem— solving skills among educands and training 
them in effective civic action through organisation of practical 
projects/activities. The teacher trainees may also be trained in deve- 


loping and using a variety of teacher aids-- hardware and software— 


other than text books that are conducive to the promotion of sensi- 
tivity and initiative in the educand. 
Extension Education 

ducati- 


If | were to make one recommedation for programming € 
| would unhesitatingly S4¥- 
nsible 


dult 


on & Training for Citizenship Development, 


Jet us make every school/college/university in the country resp? 
ment (including ê 


its neighbour 


for the environmental conservation and develop 


educational programmes) of a specified area lying in 
Day in the 


hood. Let every Saturday be observed as Social Service 
n p içkers 
eduational institutions and let bands of students, wearing ie | 
i > 7 actu3 
and holding brooms and spades join the local inhabitants tO do 
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al work in the prescribed area also organise public awareness 
physica ’ 


functions- 


pid not Gandhiji require every prospective entrant into his 


ashram to clean the latrines? He metamorphosed the nation. 


To conclude the argument let the Shatapatha Brahman speak : 
“Matiman, pitriman, aachaaryavaan purushu veda“. 


A person who has a good mother, a good father and a good 


teacher is knowledge incarnate. 


BBS 
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The Fifth Generation Computer 


K. Srinivasa Rao* 


Institute of Mathematical Scienes, 
Madras-600 113 


We are now living ina Computer era. At home, at work or 
at play, the role of the Computer is ever on the increase. Since the 
advent of the first electronic digital Computer in 1946, all the Com- 
puters were based on the architecture due to the Computer pioneer 
and mathematician, John von Neumann. The von Neumann design 
consists of an Input unit, an Output unlt, a Memory unit, an Arithme- 
tic-logical unit and a control unit. The last four decades, witnessed 
the introduction of four generations of computers, each based on the 
technology of the period. Thus, the first generation computer was 
based on the electronic-vacuum tube technology, the second gene a 
tion on the transistor technology, the third on the integrated circuit 
technology and the fourth on the Very Large-Scale Integrated (VLSI) 
technology, which is currently dominating the Computer scene. 
These computers operate in a largely serial fashion, step-by-step and 
handle mostly numbers. 


: e 
In October 1981, the Japanese Ministry of International Trad 


*Visitəd Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar during May 1985 
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and Industry (MITI), along with eight industrial giants, announced its 
plans for the Fifth Cenerin of Computers— a 10-years, on billion 
y.S.A. national project. These Computers are called knowledge In- 
formation Processing Systems (KIPS) by the Japanese They say 
that in these systems, “intelligence will be greatly improved to appro- 
ach that of a human being, and when Compared with Conventiona} 
systems, (the) machine interface will become closer to the human 
system”. Their aim its to produce Computers easy to use, intelligent 
and fast in. their responses, close to the kinds of transactions intelli- 
gent human beings are used to having with each other. The avowed 
goal Is to leap-frog the current state-of-the-art by producing : 


i) Computers at least three-orders of magnitude faster than 
current ones : 


ii) Expert systems, which try to mimic the abilities of human 
experts and whose knowledge bases are as |arge and as 
varied as the Encyclopedia Brittanica; i 

ii) A natural language system that can translate from 
Japanese to English and back; and 


iv) a high level interface that can read the written word, 
recognize images, and converse with human operators 
in a.natural way. 


In short, the Japanese realizə that Knowledge is power and the 
ter isan amplifier of that power. We are now.at the dawn of 


ane . . 3 . rani 
a w Computer revolution,-which is considered to be the beginning 
the “second Computer age”. 


Compu 


oe. nations looked upon this determined effort of the 
‘Particular A y ogeratign Computer project as a Challenge ang, in 
an nA ple States of America the ited Kingdom, France 
Similar area $ the; European Economic Community, have Stimulated 
S. ate With investments of several hundreds oi milions of 
rasped the. n recent years. The Japanese are credited with having 

immense ; potential of: knowledge engineering and for 
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having identified rasearch—-worthy areas for acquiring this technolog 
of the future. ` y 


The development of intelligently functioning Computers of the 


Fifth Generation, is the most innovative application of the field of 


Artificial Intelligence 


The first inkling that a Computer might be capable of intelli- 
gent behaviour came from the brilliant logician Alan Turing. In 1947, he 
wrote a lucid paper entitled, “Intelligent machinery”, wherein he discu- 
ssed ways by which “machinery might be made to show intelligent 
behaviour”. In 1950, while at Manchester University, Turing worked 
on the design of a new machine and published an essay called, 
“Computing machinery and intelligence”, which received wide attention. 
He proposed a method for determining whether a machine can think. 
His method has since become known as the Turing Test. For this test, 
a human interrogator, another human being and the machine are 
required. The intrrogator will be in one room, while the other person 
and the Computer are in another room, with only a teletype communi- 
cation possible between the two rooms. Turing suggested that if 
from the replies to the questions of the interrogator, the interrogator 
could not tell for certain whether he or she was communicating with 
the person or the Computer, then the machine could indeed be said 
to think. Some people believe that no Computer ever pass Turing 
Test. Though the question of whether a machine has 
can think is too nebulous to answer precisely, it is often P 
construct a Computer program that meets some performance S 
for a particular task. The problems that fali within the scope of 
artificial intelligence are : Game playing; theorem proving: general 
problem solving; perception (or Vision and speech); natural language : 

: 


intelligence of 
ossible to 
tandard 


ur.derstanding and expert problem solving. To go about solving ee 
problems, methods are being devised first to ial 
Intelligence system, which contains a lot of knowledge ‘© 
handle anything but trivial toy problems. One of the serious 
in Artificial Intelligence is how to make the machine learn from eX 
ience, or how to keep on adding knowledge. 


develop an Artif 
quired t0 
dilemmas 
per- 


F > istenet 
In the rest of this talk, we will attempt to introduce the li 
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ne Fifth aeee? 

omo of the aspects of Artificial Intelligence, and the Fifth 
Generation Computer : 


Historically, Artificial Intelligence or IA was a product of the 
post-World War Il ferment in ab occuetion theory, Control theory and 
cybernetics. Though penie were writing Al-like programms almost 
as soon aS equipped witn enough memory, the name “Artificial Intelli- 


gence” itself was invented by John McCarthy, only in 1956. 


Tne from of information processing by the Computer in the 
1990's will be an extended form of knowledge engineering. Machines 
will be designed that can support very large knowledge bases, allow 
very fast associative retrievals, and perform logical inference opera- 
tions as fast as current computers perform arithmetic operations. 
The Fifth Generation Computer will be a departure from the traditional 
serial von Neumann architecture, in thatit will utilise parallelism in 
program structure and hardware to achieve speeds of the order of 
10 billion to 1000 billion instructions per second. Also, the design of 
the machineuser interface is expected to allow significant use of 
natural speech and image processing. 


In 1950's, making the Computer play a reasonable game of 
Chess was considernd to bea difficult task, since chess requires 
10° possible moves or sequences. However, it- has been possible 
to make the Ccmputer play a very good game of Chess. In 1960's, 
Ariificial Intelligence researchers tended to think of vision as rather 
o: largely because we do it ourselves with no mental effort at all. 

Vision is a Process that produces from images of the external world 
a description that is useful to. the viewer and not cluttered with irre- 
“vant information”. However this simplicity is deceptive. A real- 
m i Contains an enormous amount of data, much of it irrele- 
vision pa all of it subject to noise and distortion. This means that a 
then peter must have a huge memory and processing power. The 
and fo retina, which has approximately 100 million rods and cones 

Ur other layers of neurons, all operating at nearly 100 Hertz, 
eens at least 10 billion calculations per seconed before the image 

Iets to the optic nerve. Experiments on the monkeys brains 


amt . 
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revealed that vision involves 60 percent of the Cortex— much se 
then required aby any other human activity. -However this g: He 
considered a difficult problem tiurecently, sirice the, whole mae 
computation is unconcious, while playing chess appeared hard 


. . ` , Since 
one has to think before making a move. ; s : iD 


An image is just a 2- dimensional’ projection of a 3- dimen- 
sional world. Thisis an easy task and many painters can easily dean 
or paint a human face. However, the reverse transformation, from a 
2-D image to a 3-D object, is highly ambiguous. In day-to-day life, 
even the best of sculptors find it difficult to make a bust of a human 
from his photograph. Thus, a competent vision system neėds to 
“know” a variety of things, to resolve ambiguities. 


Furthermore, an object may only vaguely resemble others of 
its generic type. Even a child recognizes a cat, viewed from different“; F 


angles or any different light conditions, whether it is real or made oùt 
of any. material, as a cat. Sucha recognition is extremely difficult to 
implement on a Computer. This fact alone makes the commercial 


“template matching” vision systems hopalessly inadequate for any-. 


thing but the carefully controlled environment of a factory. 


Nature abounds in a myriad of possible objects and almost as 
many generic types. Humans can handle them in principle anda 
powerful vision system should be able to do it too. ; 


Recently, David Marr convinced people that in Artificial Intelli+ . 


gence there is a lot of science to be done in early vision. His basic: 
ideais that before a vision system can jump to identifying objects, it - 
must first identify surfaces with definite positions and orientations iri 
space. For instance, when we look ata photo ofa face, our stere- 


ovision tells us that it is flat, yet we ignore that and heed the cuse off 
Marr called 


shape and shading that tell us “this is a person's face”. of 
evel oi 


this the two-and-a-half-Dimensional sketch— an intermediate | 
processing. A 


cor-. 


In subsequent processing, the visual system begins to In as 
| 


porate higher order world knowledge to form a full. 3-D representa 


hemp 
on” 
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of objects: Vis on experts feel that the “low level’ or “early” part of 
the vision problem, viz. perception of a 3-D shape’from 2-pD imagery 
is well on its way to a systematic solution. 


In speech recognition or natural language understancing, one 
realizes that language is not merely words, “meaning” depends on 


_yfie’context and “understanding” requires a vast body of knowledge, 


in 1954, the journal “Machine translation” was founded. Machine 


-Translation was then like Artificial Intelligence is today. But as time 


pissed, a certain uneasiness crept in. Legend has it that an early 
researcher asked his computer to translate the sentence : “The Spirit is 


Willing but the flesh is weak”, fist into Russian and then back into 


English. The translation of the translation read : “The Vodka is good 
but the flesh is rotten”. In 1960, Yehoshua Bar-Hillel wrote, “A 


- ‘translation machine should not only be supplied with a dictionary but 
> a universal encyclopedia”. 


i Template matching is still widely used in commercial natural 
language systems. In-1970, Terry Winograd, developed a system 


j (SHRDLU) which was the first to deal with syntax, semantics, and 


reasoning ability in a completely integrated way. It was a lot better 
than template matching but somewhat less fluent than a four year old ! 


Recently, Artificial Intelligence researchers have devised some 
very powerful parsing engines which ‘‘cilenearize” a text, deciphering 


ow the words and sentences re'ate to each other so that it can 
„ ePresent'their meaning in some deeper grammatical structure. Lexi- 
‘al Functional Grammar (LFG) developed by Ronald Kaplan and Joan 


Bresnan at the Palo Alto Research Centre, is a prime candidate for the 
Japanese Fifth Generation Computer. 


Bob Mercer has developed a complex linguistic decoder which 
has the best Processing time so far for 100 seconds for one second of 
Speech On acomuter that executes 7 million operations per second. 
This program takes overnight for 10 to 20 sentences to be processed. 


T A z 
Though Painfully slow, speech recognition, at present, is not 
inaccurate. 


sai 
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i The first phase of the three phase 10-year Japanese Fifth Gene 
| ration Computer program is now nearing completion. Laboratories 
| have been built and a crew of 50 dedicated young researchers from 
. participating firms are at the tasks. Among other things, this phase 
| calls for the implementation of 3 expert systems including an intelli- 
j gent design aid for software anda computer-aided-design system for 
| VSLI circuits. The second phase of four years will address itself to 
j engineering experimentation, and problems of parallel Processing, 
In the 3 years of the final phase advanced engineering is expected to 
| result in final proto types. 


Partially realized concepts that are superbly engineered. can 
| have great utility and be of great economic benfit. It may be the case 
l that the first 20 percent of technical achievement will skim off 80 
percent of the economic gain that there is to be realized. It is this 
economic gain which is making the Fifth Generation Computer as the 
greatest battle-ground of the century, for the advanced countries, 


BBB 
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The ved Vedic, Indo. & Sci. Research 


Qua: Jour. + 


God And His Manifestation 


Prof. Ram Prasad Vedalankar* 


The aspirant should fully understand how God manifests 

HIMSELF, and should have no misgivings about it. Because if the 

aspitant meditates on HIM even for ages without knowing about HIS 

manifestation, he will only be moving in the dark and would not be 
able to realise HIM. Perhaps we can explain his point with an 
illustration. Imagine, we have to receive an important visitor, whom 
we have never met before, at the railway station or airport. Unless 
we know some details about his identification such as his build, 
height and complexion etc, we can hardly expect to recognise him. 
This might result not only in the visitor being inconvenienced but also 
cur-feeling frustrated. But how delighted shall we both feel, should 
we immediately recognise him, the moment he alights from the train 
or plane. If the spiritual aspirant has no clear knowledge of the 
Manifestation of God, he is bound to falter in his quest for HIM. | 
Will quote a small ‘incident to clarify the pcint further. Once ! was 
Walking in the company of my two colleagues to a particular village 


ee ee A eS Pe 


% 
Ac 
harya and Pro-Vice Chancellor, G.K. Vishwavidyalaya. 
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for delivering a public lecture. One of my colleagues was Wearin 

saffron robes like those of a Sanyasi. He was also of Strong build 
On the way, we came across an illiterate villager coming from Te 
opposite direction. He was very innocent but extremely sentimental 
As soon as he sighted us, he approached my colleague in saffron 
clothes, saluted him with deep reverence and addressed him thus 
“Who knows in. what form I may see God? It is indeed the result 
of my noble deeds of past several lives that! have seen God today, 


The objective of my life has been accomplished at your very sight, 
In what manner should | worship you? Please visit my house and R 


sanctify it’. My colleague tried to parry him off and proceed towards 
his destination. The villager felt very much distressed and entreated 
him repeatedly to visit and sanctify his house. It was with great 
difficulty that we could make him understand that the person concer- 
ned was not God but a human being in flesh and blood like us all, 
Then only we could get rid of him. He left us feeling very much 
dejected and was looking back at us again and again, emotionally 
surcharged. Had he correctly known how God looks like, he could 
not have mistaken this person as God. Therefore the aspirant should 
first clearly understand whath God is like. The forticth chapter of 
Yajurveda describes in detail how God mainfests HIMSELF. — 


According to the Vedas, God is a motionless entity but is faster 
than mind: The mind ‘perceives something and then immediately 
reaches it: It obtains knowledge of only that object, whereas being 
all pervading, God is already there and has full knowledge of every- 
thing. Someone who is present only at one place has to move to get 
to another place. There is nv need for God to move because HE is 
present everywhere at all times. God knows every place, every 


person and every thing before even the mind gets to know of them. 


God is a unique force, because he cannot be reached with 
organs of the human body. These organs can only know, se@ tasta 
small and touch various objects. God is beyond the reach of suc 


senses. Mind cannot think of HIM. God is thus beyond. the reach. 


of mind and intellect. 
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According to Ken Upanishad, God is indescribable by the 
~ ngue, but the tongue cannot speak without HIM. Eyes cannot see 
HIM but can see other objects only because of HIM. In fact, that 
which gives power to these organs to function is God. It is God 
aicne that gives, power to the mind and intellect to function. God 
conde the human senses and organs, both internal, like mind 
and intellect and external, like eyes, ears, nose and tongue etc. HE is 
something that cn be experienced only by the soul. God and soul 
gre the two, conscious entities in this universe. Only a conscious 
entity can recogrise another cor,scious entity. Therefore, it is the 
soul only which can see the manifestation of God. We should 
therefore try to realise God only through the soul. 


God is so pervasive that there is no place without HIM. Be- 
cause of this qualification, although HE is motionless, HE overtakes 
every moving object The soul resides in the Infinite, Indestructible 
and All Pervading God and performs various functions. The soul 
cannot do anything without HIM. In fact, soul cannot get away 
fom that Infinite and All Pervading God, who has set the entire 
Universe inc!uding all atoms and molecules in motion. The surprise, 
however, is that God HIMSELF is motionless. HE sets the universe 
in motion only by HIS wish. 


God is both far and near. HE is far from those who are ignorant, 
‘Unwise and unintelligent. HE is near to those who. are knowledgable 
wise end thoughtful and spiritually purified. HE is everywhere inside 
the World and also all: around it. This is exactly what is meant 
by the idea of HIS pervading the entire universe. 


When a person can perceive all beings in the Infinite, Limitless 
a - ; 
nd Indestructible God and HIS presence in all beings, such a 'earned 
ma Peete A r 
an has no misgivings left about the manifestation of God. He then 


has ; ; > 
no malice towards any one. This state of mind is called universal 
Ove, 


God îs 
human 


The good that arises out of correct appreciation of the form of 
thatas HE is found present in all beings, a person feels that 
body is the temple of God, and that wise person therefore 
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i entertcins love for every living being which itself rids him of malice 


towards others. 


} When a learned and knowledgable person begins feeling the 
| alongside God in his mind and starts meditating on 


attachment and grief. He also gets rid of 
| indulgence and jealousy. Because if he were engrossed in some - 
destructible and limited object, he would have grown attachment 
it and separation therefrom would have caused grief. 
Permanant absorption would have also caused feelings of indul- 
This would also cause malice towards opposing objects. 
But he is now submerged in God, who is present everywhere and in 
all beings. Thus, always immersed in God, there is no possibility 


of separation from HIM, hence there is no sorrow either. 


l presence of sou 
God, he gets free from 


towards 


gence. 


The Infinite, Indestructible Gcd does not belong to any one 
country. HE belongs to the entire universe. In.other words, HE is 
present everywhere at all times. HE is immersed in every being. 
This is the first and most important aspect of the manifestation of 
God, which a true spiritual aspirant should fully understand. Without 
understanding this and believing in it devotedly, 4 spiritual aspirant 
cannot proceed towards God realisation. 


The second quality of the Infinite, Indestructible God is that 
HE is the only one, unique and divine. There is none other like HIM. 
“Therefore, whatever the spiritual aspirant can get from HIM, he can 
get from none and no where else. | 


HE is in no 
The surprise 
n astral body: 


"The infinite, indestructible God is all powerful. 
need of help from anybody in performing HIS functions. 


is that although HE does not have either a physical or a A 

eyes, hands, feet and other organs like human beings, HE creates tn 

beautiful and divine universe that we mortals with eyes, ets an 
ndering 


keep wo 
ed in all human 


other physical organs are greatly mystified and 
because HE is without physical body, HE is so immers 
beings that no one can subsist without HIM. 
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d His Manifesta 
god ANG TE 
God is chaste and pure and is free from the pangs of ignorance, 
dulgence malice etc. Sin can never enter HIM. The nearer a 
in : 


ual aspirant gets to HIM, who is always and at all timos free of 


irit = i 
th nd all impurities, he also graduaily becomes sinless, chaste and 


gins 4 
pure. 


God is poetic, learned and omniscient. ` HE always guides 
everybody from within and outside to embark on the path of 
righteousness. Not only this, HE is so wonderful that HE comes to 
know the tendencies, feelings and thoughts as they arise in the human 
mind. It means that however closely guarded secret we may keep 
our feelings and thoughts from other human beings, we cannot keep 
them secret from God. 


God is present in all directions, North, South, East, West, above 
‘and below. HE is the root cause of all, but there is no cause for HIS 
existence. HE is self existont, uncreated and is beginningless. HE 
exists because of HIS own power. HE is not born out of contact 
noris ever destroyed by separation. HE is always free from cycles 
of birth and death, progress and decay. 


The infinite, indestructible and all pervading, omniscient and 
just GOD who is present in the minds of all beings at all times 
determines the type of life and life span based on the past action of 
the soul. The judicial system of God which sustains and pervades 
the universe is indeed unique. 


If a person gets to know about God as explained above in the 
context of Vedic teachings, he can never falter or have any misgiv- 
gs. When he comes to know that God does not possess a body, 
he then realises that all these image and idols that one sees in this 
ped made of clay, stone or metal cannot be those of God. These 
ae man made replicas of human bodies. God has been described 
‘tom aes being such that human organs cannot perceive HIM. 
touch man gyes cannot see HIM, ears cannot hear HIM, skin cannot 

HIM. Mind cannot think of HIM, intellect cannot know HIM, 
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because HE is not an object of study by these organs. HE is only 


subject to experience by soul. God is the very entity which gives 
strength to all these human organs to perform their functions. To 
know that Infinite, Indestructible God, one has to keep the internal 
and external organs like mind, intellect, eyes, ears, tongue, nose etc, 
concentrated and under complete control of the soul. It is only 
when the soul goes into trance that the spiritual aspirant can 
realise God. 


The true spiritual aspirent should therefore always feel the 
universal presence of God, who keeps the entire universe in motion, 
although HE is never in motion, who is far away from the persons 
who are ignorant and engrossed in the feelings of attachment and 
‘malice, but at the same time is very near the learned and meditative 
persons, and who is present within and encompasses all beings. 
Having known HIM to be presen: in all human beings and 
human beings persent in HIM, a spir tual aspirant should constantly 
try to rise above the feelings of attachment and grief and realise God 
who is unique. Having realised that God is all pervading, all power- 
ful, without a physical body, is present in the soul of all beings, is 
‘pure and chast, is free from all evils, is omniscient, self existing end 
just.towards all beings, the seeker should always concentrate on HIM 
and try to realise HIM. 


eRe 
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Jo val Pa Vedic, Indo. & Sci. Research 
Qua, 


Vedic metre 


Dr. Indra Sen Jétley* 


For the last three years, | am doing the research in the fie!d of 
prosody. 


During the course of this research, | took up the task of finding 
the Vedic metre. A year back, | wholly and solely applied myself to 
this objective. For the last one hundred years, the western scholars 
are trying to find it. 


Vedic metres have two aspects, an external and an internal 
one. So far as external forms of vedic metres are concerned, there is 
_ Plenty of material available. 


Pandit Yudhishthir ji Mimansak of Balabgarh (near Sonipat), 
Haryana) isan eminent scholar of Vedas. He has written a book in 
Hindi. The name of the book is Vedic Chhando Mimansa. Messrs Ram 
Lal Kapoor & sons of Amritsar have published it. | should say that it is 


SSS a a T 


.* 
PE Indra Sen Jetly, M.B.B.S, M.A, Retd. C., M.O., 1827/22 B Chandigarh. 
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a final word about Vedic metres, so far as the external form oft 


) : i he 
is concerned. Mimansak has not written anything about the inane 
form of the metres. When we say the internal form of m tie ee 

We 


mean the rhythm of them. ; 


Dr. Arnold (Arnold Evans Vernon) wrote a book about the 
Vedic metres and was published in 1905 (80 years back) from the 
Cambridge University Press. That book is available in India from 
Messers Motilal Banarsidass, the book-sellers of repute of Delhi, They 
sell this book, and their shop is in the campus of Delhi University, 
Dr. Arnold studied each and every Mantra of Rigveda in particular. He 
came to the conclusion that the rhythm of Vedic Mantras is “iambic”, 
He was right in arriving at that conclusion, from his point of view, 


In English Prosody (Arnol was an English-man) there is no 
other metre which is so close to the Vedic metre as the lambic is. 
About 80% English poetry is written in this metre. 


When we started finding the Vedic metre, we thought, that it is 
next toimpossible to find. The variety of Vedic Mantras is so great 
that it would not fit in any pattern of any metre. 


After reading the Arnold’s book, | accepted his view that the 
Vedic metre is an iambic one. However, it is an iambic tetra-metre. 
In his dramas Shakespeare uses the Penta-metre; there are ten sylla- 
bies in each line. 


In Vedic-Anushtups (mgs) there are eight syllables in 
each line. 


| am myself surpised to find that | have been able to achieve 
90% success in my objective of finding the rhythm © Vedic mei 
A task which appeared to me (next to impossible) is after all crowne 
with success. 


AnushtuPl: 


Today, | claim that the rhythm in Vedic metres 
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discarded the view of Arnold that itis an iambic one. | must 
ave to the readers that the success depends on Arnold on one 


tell 
iat my study of whole range of prosody of Aryan languages 
cl other. These two factors made me successful. After every 
t 


step OF >” 
reveal an | 
this researc 
rhythm of the Anushtup. | 


The key of this rhythm is that there are no two Laghus (#4) 
ie., short measures after the first letter of verses. Herel give the 


examples. 
AAT Nooa 


The first letter is Tz, the next three letters are three 
long syllables. ile 


In the chaptar on Anushtup, Pingal the writer of Chhando 
shastra writes : 


TIAA TAT | 


The meaning of this sutra (q3) is that after the Ist letter in Anushtup, 
Sagan ( // s ) and Nanan ( /// ) should not come. 


The author of Vritta Ratnakar (Aea-ReATHR) is Kedar Bhatta. 
He writes : 


waq a at arara | 


After the first letter, nagan ( ///) and sagan (/ss ) should not come. 


l tested it. In Bhagwad Geeta, we have plenty of Anushtup 
metres. | analysed Ist 4 chapters of Bhaguad Gee:a. Each Anu- 
shtup has four lines : 
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First chapter has 47 Anushtups 
Second chapter has 68 os 
Third chapter has 43 o 
Fourth chapter has 42 5 
Total 200x4=800 lines 


Thus 800 lines were scrutinized, but not a single of them had 
Nagan (///) or Sagan ( //s) after the Ist letter. 


This test was applied to the Anushtups and also to the .gayatri 
meters (Gayatri also has eight syllables in each line). Nota single 
line had Nagan or Sagan after the Ist letter. 


Later on this test was applied to the lines of Trishtup and 
Jagati meters. To our surprise we found that even there the Nagans 
(//1) and Sagans (//s) were not there after the Ist letter. 


Thus we got the indication that these may be having some 
relation with the Anushtup. These means trishtups and Jagatis. 


One line of Anushtup has eight letters. The first letter may be 
short syllable (@&{) or long syllable. (Je) In many non-Anu- 


shtup metres also it is so. In Upendra Vajra, it is so. In Indra- 
vansha and Vanshasth it is so. The 4 letters of Anushtup may 
have any of the following 12 openings : i 


1. S, SSS 7. ‘I, sss 
2. $ sll 8. J, sil 
3. s, Iss 9. I, Iss 
4. s,/s/ 10. / Isl 
5. s, sls- 11. J, sls 
6. s, ssl | 12. I, ssl 


The next four letters may be in any combinations. These combina- 
tions are 16 in number. 
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; 9. /sss 
4, 5958 10. AI 
n sill 11. Isl 
3. ss ll 12. JIss 
4 4 13. IIsi 
5. he 14. Isls 
ees 15. iis 
esse 16. ssl 


she first and the last letters of an Anushtup are indifferent. Indiffe- 
rent means that they may be short (a) or long syllables (qe), 


Again in the 2nd line also we have the same condition i.e., the 
Nagan (//1) or Sagan (//s) should not be after the Ist letter. In 
addition to this condition, this even line (amata) should not have 
Ragan (s/s) also. It means that even lines (i.e., 2nd & 4th lines) in 
Anushtup, should not have Nagan (///), Sagan (//s) and ragan (s/s) 
after the Ist letter. The Ist letter is indifferent i. e. laghu or guru. 
The 5th, 6th and 7th letters of the even lines should be aH. Je 
a (i. e., Jagan) respectively. wae 


There after is the eighth letter or the last-letter of the line. It 
Sagain indifferent i. e., it can be Laghu (/) or Guru (s ). 


This is the definition of Anushtup. Or it can be said that this 


ia thythm of the Anushtup. In all the Vedic metres we find this 
ihm. In Tristup, Jagati and. Swaraj metres this- rhythm is modified. 


d tse Trishtup we have eight letters of Anushtup as stated above 
| ed by three letters i. e., Yagan (/ss). Example— 
Rumi amaian 


hsls,s lls,Iss 


efi fex i 
‘tap iS indifferent. These in the group of 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
ave no Nagan ( III )_ or Sagan ( IIs ). Next three letters are 
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Si 


Ae eS a 


e 


SS 
Saget i = 


i 


"i eae 
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either Nagan ( II), or Sagan ( Ils) or Bhagan (s//). Rarely there 
may be Ragan ( s/s ) or Jagan ( /s/ ). 


| Eighth letter, invariably in Trishtup islong syllable (Ix 


It combines with the Yagan (s/s ) and forms Raga (s/ss ) hye A 


} 
| It is obvious that the basic rhythm of Trishtup is Anushtupi 
ji 


| 


(aget). 
. In Trushtup, there are eleven letters (8+3). Eight of Auchan 
and three of Yagan (Ils ). 


In Jagati we have 12 letters. The Ist eight are exactly as those 
of Anushtup. The last four are in Jagan (//s ) or Jala (/s//) | 


rhyihms. 


In Vedic language the last letter or the line of a metre, even if 
it is laghu (#7). can be taken is Gura (J€). Therefore, in 
Trishtup if there is Jagan in place of Yagan, then thete can be no 
objection. The Jagan can be taken for granted as if it is Yagan. 


Similarly Jala (stat) at the end of Jagati line can be taken for 
granted as Jaga (STT). . 


We have to explain here two more metres, (1) faqat fat 
(Dwipada Viraj) and (2) facre earetat fare (Virat): | 


These are deca-syllabic metres. We will explain them by giving 
examples. 


a Wai faat ; qa a axa 
IsI ss ss I ss“ 


agi stat ; fact a az: 
sls ss ss / ss 
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qa TWIT OS gaa atte: | 
ss l SS Isl ss | 
= | 
qat a ag: 5 gifa 
Is 1 ss Isi Ss Rg. 1766/4 


is Dwipada Viraj. lt has evolved from Trishtup. The sixth 


his 
T of Trishtup lines have disappeared, 


letter 


it's rhythm is like the following Aryasamaji song. 


ang # farat ; aA eat at 


iiss of | Ss HORTUS 8 A 
at at aw ; X aft & ! 
s sl ss I sis s 


Last of all, we write here Virat-sthaneey Virat Here the 5th 
letter of each Trishtup line has disappeared. 


ukaa ; uir franer I 


ss ls sl siss 

wa ag ; ga mR T: 

S sI s{ sls S 

wma 5 F a maai 

is Is s I sIss 

yaa: ; nfa madia 

Isls Sie SU 88 Rg. 2/11/4 


The conclusion is that every where in Padya—chhandas 
. ne @Fz) The rhythm in Vedas is Anushtupi. The consideration 
Sut Gadya Chharidas (Prose metres) Is not made yet 


E g 
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The Vedic Path Vol. XLIX 2-3, Dec. 1986 
Qua. Jour. : Vedic. Indo. & Sci. Research 


A Study of the Concept of 
‘DHARMA’ 


Miss Veena Arora* 


Concept of Dharma has played a vital role in transforming tha 
tman of barbarious nature into a full fledged disciplined human being. 
So much of literature has accumulated around this concept that it is 
difficult to tieit down to a precise definition. 


The most general sense of the concept is provided by its root 
idh which signified the action of maintaining, sustaining) i 
supporting. Jaimini seems to have offered the: most inteligible 
account of this concept, where he says : 


"“Codanalaksano’ rtho dharmah 
(Purva Mimamsa-- Sutra, |. 1,2%) 


«a1 directi ich are 
consists in beneficial directions, which 


that is to say, ‘dharma’ 


& Miss Veeha Arora, Dept. of Philosophy, S. V. University Tirupati. 
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_ They direct us in our lives as individuals and also as mem- 
he society. They teach us how to conduct ourselves in 


both religious and secular. 


manifold 
pers of t 
matters 


In its broadest sense it stands for the universal laws of nature 
that uphold the cosmos. This aspect is termed ‘Rta’ in the vedic 
period, signifying the cosmic order : Dharma is so called because it 
protects (dharnat) everything; dharma maintains everything that has 
been created. Dharma is thus that very principle which can maintain 
the universe (Mbh. Santiparva 109, 59). 


Dhamat_Dhsrmam_itayahuh, 
dharmanavidhstah Prajah (Mbh. XII 109. K). 


In Atharvaveda Dharma is used in the sense of merit acquired by 
the performance of religious rites (XI. 7. 17). Consequcnily dharma 
was par excellence the sacrificial act which maintains and even condi- 
tions the cosmic-order. Mimamsa school also uses the word Dharma 
in this sense. Manu-Smrti (III-75-6) stetes ‘he who is diligent in 
making sacrifices upholds all this (world) animate and inanimate. — The 
| offering correctly thrown into the fire goes to Sun; from the Sun 
| comes rain; from rain food. and from this all creatures (subsist). 


But in the course of time, the connotation of the term Dharma 
got extended and made to stand not only for cosmic order but also 
for moral orders. In external terms, dharma stands for the action 
Which provided it is conformabie to the order of thing, permits man 
to realise his destiny to the full, sustains him in this life, and assures 
his well-being after death. jat) pi i os 


“Destroyed Dharma destroys; X 
protected it protects” (Manu-Ill. 15). 


‘internal terms dharma signifies the obligation; binding upon every 


va Who desires that his actions should bear fruit, to submit himself 
o d : 4 bet Bas . 
the laws Which govern the universe and to direct his life in conse- 
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quence. That obligation constitutes his duty; and that is a fn 
sense of the word. Each man_ has his nature, his Psycho-phyg; 

| make-up and on this nature will depend his Svadharma or he 
action and this action takes place in the context of Society with gi 
essentially moral connotation because it leads to heaven. a) 
duty is by its very nature a moral action. 


'ther 


The Social 


The goal of dharma is to put reasonable limits to a man’s life 
without taking away his freedom.: It is an experienced fact that 


whenever conscious living being congregate, conflicts are bound to 
| occur and to avoid this, members of the community need to have 


norms of conduct. The Indian sages in their nomadic as well as 
settled life were conscious of thisand thus Dharma was evaluated, 
This aspect is beautifully expressed in the concept of Varnadharma, 
prescribing duties to men in society according to their character 
(guna) and function (karma). 


Dharma is to create mental and spiritual fellowship among 
men. To this end it is necessary that the natural man should be 
purified and spiritualised and learn through proper understanding of 
of his inner nature to subordinate the lower to the higher impulses and 
to maintain the balance and tranquility. This is what is implied, when 
the span of a man’s life was divided into the four Ashramas. On the 
whole they have been developed for self-culture rather than social 
service. They serve as the spiritual ladder to enable man to gradually 
reach the finel goal of life. 


NNER 


The practical mindedness and shrewedness of the ancient 
sages is clearly brought out in their lucid expressions in the form of 
Vedas, Dharma-Sutras, Dharma-Sastras, Smrti’s, Ithihasa’s and 
Puranas, which serve as the guidelines for an individual. They hava 
not deprived man of the enjoyments of life, which are the one 
gifts of gods, nor have they deprived him of the knowledge we : 
should possess for developing his innate nature to full extent wig T 
culminated towards spiritual realitiy. Even while living in SOC ERNE 
aim should be directed towards the ultimate goal of becoming 
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ne Divinity. That is what is mantioned by the sage ina 


itn hich says “Head in forest and hands in society. 


Artha should be earned in a Dharmic way and Kama i.e., desire, 
should have intensely to achieve moksa or salvation. The 
viahabherata states ‘a wise man has to serve all the three (trivarga, 
pharma, Artha and Kama). Butif all three cannot be attained he must 
try to secure dharma and artha. Andif he has to choose only one 
from among the three he must choose ‘Dharma one So we see the 
importance given to Dharma from times immemorial. 


It is, therefore, obvious that concept of Dharma with its long 
history played a vital role in cultivating man. Dharmais not a creed 
or religion but a mode of life or a code of conduct which regulated a 
man’s work and activities as a member of society and as an individual 
and was intended to bring about the gradual development of a man 
enabling him to reach what wes deemed to be the goal of human- 


existence. 
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4. THIRD EYE AND KUNDALINI : (An experiential account 
of journey from dust to divinity.); B. S. Goe/ Third Eye Foundation of 
India (33 New Colony, Kurukshetra, Haryana), New Delhi; 1985; PP. 


331; Price Rs. 60. 


The story which Dr B.S. Goel unfolds before us in the more than 
300 pages of “Third Eye and Kundalini” is indeed almost unbelievable. 
The writer of this review, having known him for the last 12 years. and 
having been a close witness to some of the developments described, 
can vouch for his sincerity and truthfulness. She therefore has no 
hesitation in recommending the book to all those interested in the 
u ifolding of the human spirit along pathways long known in ancient 
Indian tradition, but apparently still valid and effective nowadays. 


The story is in short, that of a boy, one of numerous sibiings 
in a quite ordinary, though very religious minded family of a Punjabi 
cloth merchant who. after being quite mischievous and wayward in 
his childhood, starts getting interested in yogic exercises and ella 
reading in adolscence, but later forgets this, precipitating hima 
quite fanatically into Marxist ideology and politics. At the age of 
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a strange experience, which he con recognize only much later as the 
sist sign of the rising of the “Kundalini”, opens up a world of bliss 
e ecstasy. This, eo, again collapses after a few days, leaving 
him in utter misery, depression, anxiety and confusioa. During this 
phase, which lasts for several years, he takes help of a psychoanalyst 
and thus gets initiated into die Freudian view of the world, which 
gradually replaces his Marxist: orientation. This too cannot satisfy 
himin the long run. So he turns back to ancient Indian wisdom and 
engages himself in meditation. He soon begins to discern important 
differences between the Western psychoanalytical approach towards 
helping man to adjust to this world of material pleasures and success 
and,on the other hand, ancient Indian philosophy and the practices 
of the wise “gurus”, who aim at man’s eternal salvation, at weaning 
him away from these very pleasures for which Freud’s ideology wishes 
to provide a guilt-free licence. He, at any. rate, feels greatly 
bonefited by this second.: alternative. 


While initially the author undertook meditational pactices on 
his own, stil guided by some of the influences that had acted upon 
him in adolescence, some extraordinary experiences, through dreams 
and visions, eventually gave him the certainty that Shri Satya Sai 
Baba was really guiding him as “guru”, and that the whole process he 
Was experiencing with all its ups and downs, sometimes full of bliss, 
then again throwing him inta deepest misery, was for his best and 
also meant to serve some purpose for mankind. Later, both the living 
Shri Satya Sai Baba, whom he often went to see at his ashrams, and 
his earlier form, Shri Sai Baba of Shirdi, remained his constant advisers 
and protectors, not only communicating with him in dreams and 
neditational visions, but also manifesting their power by appearing in 
dreams and trance states and even in.the form of miraculous happen- 
Mgs to his disciples and his family members. 


A About 10 years after the first Kundalini experience, at the age 

40, the author experienced what he claims to be “the opening of 
E ai eye”. This further stage of enlightement, OWN was 
__-¥ no means a full breakthrough. While reaching still higher and 
higher levels of Spiritual development, he had to undergo further 


t 


> 
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i periods of anxisty and depression, which he describes in the book jin 
| great detail and in a remarkably open and candid manner. At present 
at the age of about 50, he is thinking of giving up his job ang af 
founding an ashram of his ow. 


The value of what Dr. Goel has undertaken is greatly enhanced : 
by a peculiarity of the book which at first rather puzzles the reader - 
It is not a retrospective account, compiled on looking back at a comp- 
leted journey, perhaps from a point of view at which one would tend 
to smooth out many of the roughnesses of the path and to distort the 
dimensions and the relative importance of happenings, but each part 
of it, left as it was written as a kind of diary at the time things happe- 
ned, represents an authentic piece of documentation of a stage in the 
spiritual ascent, in the words and association that came to the author 
along with the experiences concerned. We therefore are allowed to 
share the agonies, the periods of puzzlement and confusion as well 
as the heights of ecstasy in their immediate freshness. The very 
language and style in which the consecutive chapters are written 
provide evidence of a gradual enlightenment, an increasingly adequate 
understanding and transparent use of traditional Indian spiritual terms 
and a growing capacity for calm detachment and human compassion. 


There is nowadays quite a trend, in the East as well as in the 
West, towards scientific investigation of spiritual phenomena or, more 
Soberly expressed: “altered states of consciousness”. It is, however, 
difficult, if not impossible, to subject to rigorous scientific exper 
imental conditions happenings that take place in a highly spontaneous 
and often quite erratic way. Subjective introspection, suitably verba- 
lised, is therefore the method one has toa great extent to rely upon: 
The author, having had his powers of introspection and self-analys's 
sharpened through years of psychoanalysis, has done a great service 
to research in this field by keeping such painstaking records of his 
experiences and by now offering them to a wider public so openly. 


r i ich the 
The narration of the author's own exyeriences, tO which 


greater part of the book is interspersed with many pertinent P 


aragraphs 
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on the differences, but also similarities, between psychoanalysis and 
the spiritual development associated with the Kundalini Process, 


In some other portions of the book, the author offers general 
comments and practical advice on methods for spiritual development, 
pased not only on his own, personal experiences, but also on his 
activities aS a “guru” for the quite numerous followers who nae 
already in their turn sought guidance from him, and for whom he has 
been running some meditation camps. He is well aware ofall the 
risks and pitfalls by which a traveller along the spiritual path can be 
threatened or actually come to fall, and of the need for expert guidance 
that combines loving concern for the “chala” with the necessary 
strict discipline. 


The book, which is written in a fluid, easy style, contains a 
good number of quite appealing and tasteful illustrations, both black 
and-white and coloured. One can guess that the contact between 
the author, whose spiritual experiences had to be depicted, and the 
two artists (A. Chakraborty and G. K. Virmani) must have been 
characterised by great sensitivity and spiritual empathy. 


Altogether, though in some quarters the book, of which a 
Second edition is already in preparation, will probably be received 
with scepticism and controversial comments, it deserves the attention 
of all those interested in a revival of ancient Indian spiritual traditions. 
but also of mental health professionals. It is likely to become a 
Welcome source of healthy inspiration for many of those who are 
Seeking help for their inner development. 


Erna Hoch 
Professor of Psychiatry, (Retired) 


Dehra Doon 
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2. PSYCHOLOGY IN A THIRD WORLD COUNTRY . 
Durganand Sinha; Pub Sage Publications India, M-32 Great 
Kailash Market 1, New Delhi; 1986; PP..160; Price Rs. 95. 


True objectivity seems to be a myth now, which in ancient tires 
the Rishis could acquire by undergoing rigorous training in the 
smooth and open environment of nature. Man is born with instinctive 
disposition and it is very difficult for people to be totally objective in 
their observations unless undergone nigoroug training of the like 
Indian Rishis used to go. Prof. Durganand Sinha in the book under 
review has demonstrated the impact aon modern psychology as 
importe from the West in 1915 hadon India upto 1986 so far as 
the academia and the society in general aro concerned. For this he 
has distributed the subject matter in three big chapters of the book. 


In the first chapter of Impact on Academia and Profession he 
has illustrated how science-oriented and readymade, imported Beye 
logy of the West dominated the universities and research institutes of 
India. The same theme has been repeated with more elabora 
citations of studies and researches made by the west.effected psycho 
logisis who and their works were called by different names) bier. 
“foreignness . of Psychological researches in India, evans ogy ii 
India as edaptology”, “Euro—American product”, “Unltpdsiaiesish 
"Caricature: of Western Studies”, etc. Kothurkar is cited lamer 
“There was a Strong tendency to think that all - knowledge poras ih y 
flows from western spring.” Nandi rightly states, “Alli budang 

respect to the 
training were at a 
become not merely 


psychologists in India were expacted to show due 
Anglo-Saxon stalwarts and western degrees and 
high premium. Asa result, Indian psychology has j Nei i 
imitative and subservient but also dull and replicative- It ee, ope 
the Indien psychologists who have obeyed the well poe clin Fa 
eminent psychologist : ‘replicate, replicate, replicate. es ent 
Prof. Sinha this situation prevailed upto mid-sixties of t E ae 
after which consciousness against foreignness began t 
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gi ivi 


in ndia. 


The last pages show that west oriented psychological pursuit 
has contributed very little of national value and indigenous psychology 
more in time with the needs of India is needed. Mukharjee has very 
pcintedly observed, pRBvehelggy, has to go native if it has to be crea- 


tive and relevent to society.” 


It seems the author has written the book less diligently and 
more leisurely. There is clearcut ambiguity of approach and dicho- 
tomy of theme. Describing rich historical background and knowledge 
of psychology in ancient India he writes, “The ancient religious and 
philosophical literature is rich in material pertaining to human be- 
haviour and personality. However, the kind of psychology that we 
find in these sources is speculative and intuitive. We do not find 
much by. way of what can be called experimental and scientific 
psychology in the modern sense of term.” (p. 10). Thus by 
adopting the scientific methodology of western psychology, the 
discipline in India soon achieved the status of a science. (p. 35). 

“Then he applauds this scientific achievement by a concluding quo- 
tation of David Hume, “If we take in our hand any ‘volume Ba e aes 
let us ask. Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning “quantity 
or number ? No, Does it contain any experimental reasoning concern- 

ing matter of fact and existence ? No. Commit it then to the flames : 


foritcan contain nothing but sophistry and illusion “ (p.35). In 
view of the’ above’statements does the author not obviously conclude 
Upanishads, 


‘that Indian psychological-heritage coming from the Vedas, 
co aA should ,be put to the flames because it lack 
tation and scientificity ? 


s experimen- 


A Again on pages 11-12 the irrelevant and most prejudiced \ views 


l 
of Macauly have been given undue prominence, © one ‘of which runs as, 


olti is, | believe, exaggeration to say that all the historical’ information 
Which has been collected from all the books written in the Sanskrit 
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language is iess valuable than what may be found inthe most. paltry 
abridgement used at preparatory schools in England.” The author 
puts up his aim like this, “It is against this general intellectual back- 
ground of domination of western knowledge and neglect and denial 
- of Indian wisdom and tradition of indigenous learning that the’ intro- 
duction of scientific psychology in India is to be viewed and its pro- 
cess of growth understood.” (p: 13). With this aim the book. starts 


from 1915 and ends at 4986 showing that with the western develop- ` 


ment the psychology in India is now scientific and modern. He has 
totally excluded on the one hand the description of the existence and 
development of psychological learning prevailing from the Vedic time. 
and on the other hand ‘the most of studies and attempts made by 
lndian and Western scholars of modern times on the subject of tradi- 
tional Indian Psychology. Why this partial treatment to the original 
psych: logical learning of India? Although Prof. Sinha consciously 
commits to. refute the views of Macaulay but unconsciously he falls 


prey to support his as well as David Hume’s theory that ancient: 


„psychological; learning. of India and modern works on that are un- 
worthy of being included in the psychological pursuit of India. The 
Book as such is some what disappointing because of unobjective and 
partial treatment of the psychological development in India. After 
all, the old Anglo-Saxon stalwart in the field of psychology in India 
could not shake up the Western influence though consciously he made 
some dashing.efforts. True objectivity is a Rishi pursuit. 


Dr. H. G. Singh, i 
Professor “of ` Psychology, 
G. K. University, Hardwat 


ae. C.K. 
% ERGOT PRODUCTION IN INDIA: K. S, M. Sastry, 


ncil © 
Atal and B. M. Kapur; Regional Research Laboratory Or 
Scientilic & Industrial Research), Jammu-Tawi (1 985),pp. 1%; 
not indicated. 
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The ergot an alkaloid is the first fungal product to find use in 
GE and was listed in British Pharmacopiea of the year 1928 
Peas the penicillin the first fungal antibiotic was discovered by 
alexander Fleming in 1929. The ergot is presently used in child 
fare The classic effect of natural ergot alkaloid is expected to be 
an contraction of uterus, risein blood pressure and contraction of blood 
“eels but according to the information gathered by the authors these 


vessel i 2 rg 
effects have been totally reversed by using hydrogenated ergot which 
instead of raising the blood pressure, lowered the pressure and 


"instead of ccntraction of blood vessels dilated the blood vessels. 
Besides the above said applications several other uses and harmful 
effects on man and animals have been discussed. 


The authors begin with the general account covering history, 
nomenclature, life cycle of ergot fungus , the Claviceps species found 
‘on various hosis, different species of ergot-hosts, major rye producing 
countries and the major ergot producing countries of the world. 


The book provides useful information on constituents of the 
ergot such as alkaloids pigments, oils and fats, enzymes, macro-and 
micronutrient elements, glucans and derivatives. A simple and 
universally accepted general biosynthetic pathway is also given besides 
the detection and assay of ergot alkaloids using Keller’s test, however 
‘the information using column chromatography and spectral analysis 
lacks methodology. 


a The chapter on ergot production incorporates origin of Secale 
„ Cereale (Rye), systematic position of rye and its varieties, chromo- 
some number, cultural practices, diseases of rye. The preparation of 
the inoculum of the ergot fungus (C/aviceps purpurea), selection of 
Strains, isolation of new cultures, selection of suitable medium, large 
Scale production of ergot and drying of ergot are nicely described. 
: The Cost of production, the fungi observed in association with sclero— 
tiä and honeydew ‘of ergot of rye, the ergot sclerotia as contaminant 
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the spread of ergot infection to other cereal crops, losses of grains in 
different bread cereals in relation to ergot infection have been 
dealt with. ae te 


The fourth and the last chapter is on the produgtion of ergot. 
alkaloids from the saprophytic strains of ergot fungi by fermentation } 
method. The authors have deplored that there are no ‘reports from 
India about the use of saprophytic cultures of ergot fungi. In theend 
278 references have been listed. The authors and RRL desero 
appreciation for this nice publication. i 


Dr Purshotam Kaushik, °% 
G. K. University, Hardwar 
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gio Speaking 


Vedic Approach to Drought 


r rainlessness is not a new calamity of nature 
me to time even in Vedic and later 
times. To‘ overcome the drought some Rishis (Vedic SER 
searched out certain- devices. Among them, rain-making ee 
Yainais one. The four Vedas contain hundreds Or mantras p 
are concerned with rain-making as and when desired. Thes is 
called Parijanya mantras, the most outstanding of them Fee 
referred to’ as: Rigveda 5/83/1-10; 40/48/1-12, VAURA a 7 
3/49-50, 22/22 and Atharvaveda ` 4/15/1-16. In tater a eae 
we find, Gita 3-14 and Manvismiriti 3/75 proclaiming rain 

through the pérformance of Yajnas. 


Drought O 
lecause it used to happen from ti 


So many instances are there in ancient and in modei eae. 
when the Rishis and Vedic experts performed Vrishti a rmed 
overcome drought by making timely rains. Ri DEVE aa Atri 
Vrishti Yajna for king Shantanu (R.V: voasa] T ER 
discovered Parjanya (rain making) Sookt (R. V. lesa: odern 
Atharva searched Vrishti Sookt (A. V. 4/15/1-6) etc- ry set 
times Swamis like Vidyanand videh, Karpatriji, Gane ee ate 
and Pandits like Virsen Vedashrmi, Beniram Sharma. Mi a etc 
Gour, Dravid Shastri, Madhusudan Jha, Har ese at for 
have induced rains so many times by performing Vrishti Seats 
the relief of drought hit population. The press has given 


to their performances from time to time. 


i rst aS. s the memory 
This year’s drought has been the worst as far P eae een 
Joes in the recent past. The greater part of the country 
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effected so much that several hundred crorers of rupees are bein 

spent as relief measures on the drought, giving a shock tO the 
national economy. This modern approach of waiting Uselessly fo, 
rains to come and later spending blindly for the relief of loss js no 
sane approach as compared to most pragmatic Vedic approach of 
applying devices for making rains. The investment is far less and 
economical in Vedic approach of Yajnas as compared to Modern 
approach of providing later relief. Just possible the Vedic Yajnas 
would have brought the rains in time thus maintaining normalcy in 
the metereological state of the land. But obviously no Vedic 
approach was made because Indian scientists do not have faith and 
insight in such Vedic devices although they believe in the 


scientific method of artificial rain making as practised in foreign 
countries. 


The Vedic approach is ‘doubly scientific as both psychic and’ 
physical energies are applied for rain making which results evemin 
cloud formation whereas in modern rain: making’ the existences of 
cloud’is an essential prerequisite. Whereas prayers and-appeals to 
different personified physical elements and gods pertain to. psycho- 
energetic approach, the creation of different gases by burning 
particular types of herbs, woods, oils etc. in the yajna fire pertain 
to physico-energetic approach. The whole. process of ‘yajna is 
hjghly technical and differ from purpose to’ purpose for which it is 
performed. The specific differentiating process of a Yajna is 
covered by the Karmakanda side of different Yajnas which is found 
in the literature on Karmkand (the Vedic technology) and through 
the Vedic scholars. rad oe a 


But owing to a gap of centuries between Vedic and modern 
times some parts of the old learning have become difficult to 
understand. Moreover, in Vedic techniques where both psycho, 
metaphysical and physical approaches are involved, the joint 
efforts of the experts of both are essentially needed for ‘thorough 
understanding and mastry of the techniques.: The present day need 
is the interdisciplinary research jointly carried out “by the Moule 
scholars and the physical scientists. The Govt. of India and Wa 
Deptt. of Science and Technology, New Delhi unhasitatingly shou! 
not only promote such joint scientific ventures but. rather initiate 
them with full vigour, ; 
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Our New Visitor 


Sri Som Nath Marwah, born on Dec. 15,1913 at Jhelam in 
the.staunch Arya Samaji family of. Sri Ram Niwas Marwahji, passed 
the LL.B. degree in the first class. from the Law College Lahore in 
1933. Sri Marwah started’ his law career in 1933 and his, success 
led him to the position of legal advisor of Jhelam District Board. 
After partition of India he shifted to Himachal Pradesh and practised 
law forsome time and then got appointed in Delhi as Deputy 
Director of Law, Govt. of India. Presently he is very senior and 
leading advocate of Delhi High Court. 


During his student life he was so much impressed by the 
Sunday lectures of Swami Shraddhanand and Mahatma Hansraj that 
he actively worked in the Arya Veer Dal as its general secretary. 
Since then he devoted himself to the cause of Arya Samaj holding 
various high offices in Arya Samajs at Jublighat, Sohanganj, Diwan 
Hall, Delhi Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
| ‘lc, For about 72 suits filed by various people against Arya Samaj 
famous Arya Samajists he always pleaded without taking any 
amount e.g., Sarva Sti Shiv Kumar Shastri, Jagdev Siddhanti and 
tala Ram Gopal Shalwale won their election petitions due to his 
mee eels advocacy. Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya shall ever 
| [main indebted to. Sri Marwah ji for his pleadings at his own 
| ihn in the cases involving even its very survival at Ambala, 

aya Chandigarh, Amritsar, Ludhiana, Saharanpur, Roorkee, 

War and Delhi Courts. 


AS a lover of Vedic culture end society he always fought for 
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the cause of weak and down trodden. At Jhelam he save 
| girl students from the frequent attacks of Goonda elements wh 
| taken to great task. He also saved the lives of hundreds of 
and Hindus during the partition time. He vehementi 
Hindi movement monetorily legally. 


d the f 
O were 
Sikhs 
Yá SUPporteq 


To extend maximum donations to Arya Samaj and its 
institutions is his pleasant hobby. Whenever he comes to Gurukul 
Kangri Vishwavidyalaya even for official meetings he comes at his 
own expenses. Credit no doubt goes to him for raising huge 
buildings for several Arya Samajs. He hates vices, and is a man of 
strong principles. 


He took over as the visitor of Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 
on May 15, 1987. Under his inspiring guidance we are sure each 
one of the employees and students will get due justice. The Vishwa- 
vidyalaya is bound to progress and grow under his acknowledge 
guidance in all fields of learning, Vedic research, character and 
nation building at large. 
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Prithivi Sukta 


(Part 11) 


Dr. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar* 


The Earth as Mother 


The Prithivi Sukta a Chapter of the 12th Kand of the Atharva 
Veda, deals with the Earth (Bhoomi) as our benefactress. This is 
his motherland, and his home in that land is his ‘home, sweet home 
there is no place like home’. Here is what the Atharva Veda says 
about the earth—one’s motherland—or the land of the state-Rashtra 
one belongs to. Consequently, some have styledit as a Rashtra Sukta. 


After dealing with the first eighteen Mantras of this Sukta in 
the first’ part, now we shall explain from 19 to 40 Mantras as 


follows : 

afta: yai, Maig afer ara: fasta, afia: amg | 

aha: aa: qeg, Mg, AAG MAT: Ul ks Ul 

Fire is in the Earth, fire is in the Herbs, fire in the Waters, even 
Stones contain fire. Not only in the Inanimate and the Vegetable 
Word, even in the Animate world its life is maintained by fire—in 
Men, Kine, and Horses it is the fire that keeps them alive.19. 

afta: fea: aragfa, WA Pact TS AAA | 

aa wate: gad grated TIRAT URON 


* Sat 
EX-Visitor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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Fire or heat generated by the Sun gives warmth to the 
this vast atmosphere belongs to the divine fire, for look to the 
heaven which is studded with fiery constelations; Mortals 

| fire which loves ghee and carries the oblation offered to itt 
| ‘wide.20. 


World: 
Starry 
Kindle | 
ar and’ | 


| afaa: gad, aia, Raad aari at SAT 1129) 


Thus let the Earth who is surrounded by fire all around as if 
she were clad with it, bearing fire in the animate and the inanimate 
world, and knowing the white flames as well as the black smoke 
make me brilliant and sharp of intellect.21 


qrat asa: aa ae sea agag | yrat Agar: sfafia 
een AAT wear: | AT a: APA: ToT Ty: aaa | rafte 
AT giad SUT 1133 
Itis on the Earth that beautifully done and ornamented offer- 
ings are given to.the persons divine asif they were being offered 


in a sacred function; Itis on the Earth that mortal men live with 
- their own vigour complemented with food. Let that Earth enable 


| us to breathe long, live long; Let that Earth do us the favour to 
l attain old age.22. 
| 
4 
| a: à ae: gfafa gaya, i fasts eitoaa:, i ATT: | 
| q iaai: ae: a Afa, Aq ar ga wy, aT a: faea 
HIAT Z3 


© Earth, whatan exquisitely sweet odour one experiences 
emanating from thee; selfsame odour bears herbs and waters; the 
same odour is shared by songsters and songstresses; with that odour 
do thou make me odorous. Let no one hate me.23. 


a: à Ted: gag aaan, ay dats: qatar: PIN | 
| ; amat: gafa wet aa, Se at gei ay, ar a: fead 
iii FA RZN 


m theé 


O Earth, what an exquisitely sweet odour emanating from *i 
edding 


has entered into the lotus; the odour that is procured at the W 
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of the bride; the odour that the immortals treat foremost of the 
Pan pome the favour of smelling sweet with that odour so that 
no one may hate me.24. 


jama: FT ETT TS AT ef: 1 a: aAa dq a: 
gig Ja arag | eratat as: aq ya, aa sear aft 
aga, HT T: feat FIAT WYN 


O Earth, what sweet odour, magnificence, and brilliance of 
thine is found in human beings, in women and men; what in horses, 
in Heroes in deers, and in elephants; what splendour ina maiden; 
0 Earth with that odour, magnificence, brilliance, and splendour 
provide us SO that no one may hate us. 25. 


far y: seat og: aT gA: agar gar 
qa fewaaaà gfe Et AA: NIRU 


What is Earth? Rocks, stones, and dust! But that Earth is held 
together and her various components do not ‘fall apart, as from 


| tock to dust every particle is held together. Outside there are rocks 


andstones and dust, but inside she holds mines of gold. | pay 
homage to such a wonderful Earth.26, 


ami Fat: aaea: erat: fafssfea fanez | 

gad fasta gary oaa wll 
The Earth on whom stand so much vegetation firmly rooted 
“sulting in countless trees which by their number may even destory 


everything in. the world, yet this Earth holds all this without letting 


anything to be destroyed. To that all-supporting Earth we address 
Draises,27, 


SA: sq aar: fsa: TATA | 
Re af qarag aT afaa FRAT NRN 


We while a 


tight rising, sitting, standing forth with vigour, with our 


and left foot on Earth, may not be hurt nor stagger, O Earth.28. 


party gaat an aai ani qi wa agag | 
fei saan yd ar aA yi ust 
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O Earth, | address thee. whose tresures are worth investigati 

in forgiveness of her erring children; wow 
by the blessings of the Supreme Being! vee 
nourishment as everybody's share of ‘food ho 
may stay on thee.29. and 


Whose virtue ties 
always flourishing 
bearest brilliance, 
fat. O Earth, we pray that we 


gat: a: AT: aay ag a Tag: afar at freq: | 
| qao gfafa AT Sq I 113o 


‘Let pure waters flow for cleansing our body; whatever there 
is destructive in us we leave it to the one who loves not. With thee 


as purifier, O Earth, | purify myself.30. 
at. à mA: aT, AT: gaidi:, a q QA aaa at a 
qag at oT: aa TÀ wg AT mag yai 
faa: N3 LN 


O Earth, whatever thy: front directions, whatever upward, 
whatever downwa rd, whatever backward—all these directions may 
be pleasant to me while moving about. Let there be no fall of ming 
in this world having taken refuge in thee.31. 


ma naa AT geag gast, AT SAT ae IT l 
zafea qa a Fa, AT aag qaaa: aAA, aaa N 


aag Wat 


Let not our enemies attack us from behind, nor from the front 
nor from above, nor from below; O Earth, be for our well-being: Let 


not our enemies get the better of us. Guard us on to their destru: 
ction.32. 


mag & afi faa aa gån feat | 

aag A ag aT Ass Sat STA TG agit 
5 ‘thee, 0 Eat | 
d so long ma ett | 


it may Pe 


To whatever extent and howsoever long fs 

fn conjunction with the sun, to that extent an 
sight of my eye not fail. Instead, from year to year, 
and better.33. - Ee 
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pRITHIVI EURA 
aq mara qatag afaut aeg ara wa qag | 
gaat: <a gA ve ga otal 
at fet: TA a qe gae ANAR 132i 


While sleeping | turn to the rightor to the left side, face 
v wards oF face on the back. O Earth, who helps everyone to lie 


est, destroy US not.34 


inr 
N x -~ e Kaan ~ 5 4 ie 
aq e wa fani Bi aq aft tee | i 
ata ae fageate aT à gaa aig aat | 
pare F 


What of thee, O Earth, | dig (for sowing and cu!s.vation) let 
very soon. Thou who art of the greatest speed, 


that may grow 
henever | dig of thee, in may not hurt thy vitals 


Whatever and w 
and thy heart.38. 


vice à yà aai wed TAA: fafa ata: | 
qaa: à fafeat: staat: IATA gifa a: gig WARM 


O Earth ! six seasons have peen‘formed for thee-the hot Season, . 


ue rainy season, the autumn, the winter, the cold, and the spriag 
season - these making one year. O Earth | yield unto us milk, day 


and night, during all these seasons.36. 
gent aag aa AT 


ma ad aa Aga, 
gui gidi 4 444 | 


aa: | aega aa Vata SK 
wma aA gaa geet 3V 

st speed ! thou art speeding aw 
res that are hidden 
m the God-defiling destruc- _ 


not the evil; thou bearest 
the strength ofa 


ay from 


O Earth, of the greate 
into the 


the : ; 
e serpent; thou in whom were the fi 
a ` f 
he. thou who art moving away fre 
a orces; who art choosing the divine, 
Powerful and virile e who possesses 
bull 37, as on p 
qam: Jat 


meat ag: ef; ata, AAT aei fiad, 
ahaa: ah 


ata mafia: reat agfa: | got FET 
Sala Wald Wasi : 


cc- s , 
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The Earth where people meet in assemblies, Practise Sacre 
acts, where there is abundance of food; where they Bie he 
flagstaff of victory, where the learned knowing the ways woe 
pray the divine with songs in verses; where the priests also fata 
with others for partaking of Soma which has been prepared fy ae 
victrious. 38. 


wea a AIST! AT: TT aay: | 
ed MAT IA: AAT ATT aS sen 


The Earth on whom the Rishis (qa: ) speak and sing in verses 
the glorious deeds of the past of the forbears of the country; these 
learned ones do so by seven sittings coupled with sacrifice ang 
penance. 39. 
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Speech and Vedic Seers 


Dr. Sudhi Kant Bharadwaj* 


‘Even a cursory look over the formation of the Rgvedic mantras 
will reveal the high sense of speech that the vedic seers possessed. 
Thevery composition of the Rgvedic text speaks of the excellence of 
linguistic knowledge that the vedic priests possessed in their 
treasure of wisdom. The Rgveda isa beautiful effusion of a great 
poetic efflorescence taking place in the minds of vedic. scholars. 
The whole text is effulgent with the radiance of beautiful language. 
tis, however. unfortunate that a literary appreciation of this grand 
snd the earliest available monument of human wisdom has not 
yet been made partly due to lack of such an intention and mainly 
due to lack of full intelligibility of jvedic language made still 
difficult by uncertain and fluctuating interpretations of commenta- 
lors. Without giving weight to the subtleties of poetic thought and 
Hon of expression required for a penetrating transmission of 

ginative mind, the commentators have grappled with the primary 
aoe of the words failing, therefore, miserably in establishing 
R galal connection in the mantras and realising mae i 
A a Anier reason for not appreciating NO peee re 
eet re lous linguistic paintings of vedic mantis is their conse- 

> application in the sacrificial rites which rarely allows these 


re to bə read in other mental situations. Even the great . 
e 


| ntators like Sayana, equipped thoroughly with traditional 


Req ; 
me and Head, Department of Sanskrit, Mahatshi Dayanand 
Wersity, R onthe, 
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Vani (RV. 1.7.1. & c)9; vrkti (RV. 1.52.1 & c)10, Samsa (RV.1.19. 
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background, mastry over the grammar of Sanskrit language a 

exhaustive study of vast literature could not really evaluate ie 
preciousness of this great work of poetic splendour. Even the an 
revealing mantras of literary magnificence have been twisted t 
suit the sacrificial contexts. 0 


The compostion of the Rgvedic mantras presupposes a hight 
developed sense of language. To.vedic scholars language was is 
merely a medium of conversation but a source of great pleasure, 
For an ordinary man language is usually an unnoticeable pheno- 
menon likə other natural activities such as breathing, beating of 
heart, hunger, sleep, desire etc. but for a specialist it is much more 
than that. Vedic scholars were not early observers of speech but 
perfect masters of it. They had fully grasped its nature and beha- 
viour and had developed full concepts about physical and metaphy- 
sical aspects of speech. We meet with in the Rgveda several mantras 
giving well considered statements about the practically empirical 
and philosophical traits of speech. 


RICHNESS OF EXPRESSION 


By the time of the composition of the Rgvedic mantras, Sans- 
krit language had acquired profuse expansions. There was no © 
paucity of words to express the desired meaning. In the Rgveda, 

“ different words are used to denote different situations. A speaker 
or a poet was given different names according to his status in the 
matter of the application of speech. For example, we meet with 
several words such as rsi (RV.1.31. 1 & c)! kavi (RV.1.11.4 & c)? 
vipra (RV.1.14.2 & c)?, vidvan (RV.1.24.13 & c), karu (RV.1.11.6- 

“Gc)8, kistasa (RV. 1.27.7 & 6. 67.10), jaritr (RV.1:2.2. & 9)” 

~ nivid (RV.1.89.3 & c)7, arka (RV. 8.63.6) or arkin (RV. 4.10.1 & ¢)° 


‘stora (RV. 1.8.3; 3.4.9 & 5.5.10) etc. for a speaker or a compose” 
mes such as 


& c)"; stuti (RV.1.84.2 & c)'?, stoma (RV. 1.5.8 & c)13; mati (RV. 


8.9.16 & c)14, ghosa (RV. 1.181.5 & c)18, ucatha (RV.1.73:10 ayn 
stotra (RV. 1.30.5. & c)17, wkthya (RV.1.17.5 & c)'8, arka R snt 
10.1 & c)? etc. For different kinds of sounds also they had differ 

words such as vagnu. (RV. 7.103.2),mayu (RV. Hie 
Similarly, several roots were used to denote the sense © giffere™ 
or producing sound. They had even invented the words to © ‘ 
tiate the articulate and inarticulate sounds. 
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pRANSCENDENTAL POWERS OF SPEECH 
Vedic seers considered speech a powerful medium of commu- 
nication not only among human beings but also gods, They believed 


that even invisible gods could be invoked and propitiated through - 


speech to bring favour to them. Most of the mantras of the Rgveca 
are addressed to gods as if they were physically listening te them. 
whether the mantras had really the power to propitiate gods can be 
a matter of dispute and may not be agreeable to a modern thinker, 
put a vedic seer had no doubt in his mind at all and addressed his 
speech very confidently to gods and believed that they actually 
accepted that : 


gq qa: WATT TAU al AGA Asya 11 20 


“This prayer is offered to the self-shining Parjanya. May it 
reach the interior of his heart ; May he accept this prayer.” 


Vedic seer not only believed that his speech went to the gods 
but was also convinced that the gods themselves came to listen to 
his speech :- 


TX at aaga faataa: gat seat ama: 1 21 


“You are all-knowing Indra the son of Bala, Come close to my 
speech with all the gods.“ 


Such a state of deep personal relation between a poet and 
hisgod could be possible only through the transcendental powers 
of speech.: Speech has no limitations only upto a certain distance 
Of a visible person. Properly transmitted speeca could cross all the 
Physical barriers and reach the desired person or place irrespective 
of distance and interventions. Such a’conception about speech held 
invade scholars vouches for their subtle observation and penetra- 

Sion in respect of speech. Though itis quite difficult to 
ee Over the linguistic conceptions of seers in the absence of 
etc testimony with regard to it, yet it will be too rash to 
it either. Modern experiments on sound waves and telepa- 


thi leh . i: 3 
1 € communication are gradually leading to confirm the beliefs of 
“dic priests, 


Vedic seers did not offer their prayers to gods in a state of awe, 
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as afew scholars have been successful in generating this fe 
rather they treated themselves very friendly to their. 
communicated to them as if they were seated near them: 


eling, 
gods and 


aa a sagad wera faag TÈ ast arya 
o aag gq 2? ‘ 


"We pray to Indra for the fulfilment of the desires of Ours ag 
well as yours. Indra is our friend, goes everywhere (i. e. in all Our 
sacrifices remains. united with us) in all our sacrifices and he js 
destroyer of all our enemies” 


The word ‘Sakhayam’, a nominative plural from of the word 
*sakhi’ traces its derivation from the root ‘k/ya’ to state’ and, there- 
fore, speaks of such an intimate friendship in which the two conve- 
rse together. 


PURITY OF THOUGHT IN SPEECH 


Vedic seers were, however aware that an ordinary speech could 
not deliver the goods in the matter of invoking gods and receiving 
prosperity. Only a pure, righteous and thoughtfully delivered speech 
could be capable of producing the desired result. The adjective 
‘manisa’ has occurred quite frequently in the Rgveda in relation to 
speech requiring that speech should be produced with deep thou- 
ghts contained in that: An intimate relation with god could be 
possible only in an exalted state of mind when a perfect union 

with god is established. Speech produced in such a state of mind 
only could be pure and capable of being transmitted fo the gods 
not physicaliy present near the priests. Speech should emante not 
only with the force of mind but should come from heart also. Speech 
unless soaked with the feelings of heart, cannot be effective cause of 
establishing oneness with the propitiated god. A fine example of 
vedic scholar’s views regarding effective speech possessed of an 
extta-ordinary communicative competence can be noted as follows: 


wear 2g maza safe query ara gale | 
“Sas Ea Haar year gears Tet feat aiaa 11 * 


cting 
“| offer (my speech) like grains. For the purpose of Een 

i r > . The seers 
enemies | compose (literally fill) my good prayer the old lord 


their prayers (literally intellects or thoughts) for Indra, 
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py heart mind and knowledge. 
"what is important to note here is that speech should not be 
it should be ladden with beautiful thoughts. The use of 
ate ‘praya’ and ‘bharami’ is very significant. Sayana 
Ua the word “praya’ as ‘anna’. Both these words signify 
he riests communicated to their gods a speech full of substance. 
tha CE half of the mantra is still more significant. The three 
Ki hrda’, ‘manasa’ and ‘manisa (manisaya) describe the complete 
harmonious process of production of purified and thus powerful 
speech. Heart is a powerful seat of emotions and feelings. 
Without a feeling of love and devotion towards god no rhythimic 
unison can be established with him. When harmonious relation 
is established witn god, the function of mind comes next because 
itisonly through the: function of mind thata desire to speak is 
generated. Simply desire is not sufficient to produce an effective 
speech. Knowledge or thoughts are always the material cause of 
speech. In an exalted state of mind, pure thoughts flow in the 
form of chaste speech which becomes capab'e of reaching gods. 


hollow. 


The purport of the above mantra has still been clarified in 
the following mantra : 


AET SF ATA cag AUTE GRENA | 
vfacsrsolfatataiat gafe fa: gfe argas 1% 


Savana construes the words ‘upamam’ and ‘svarsam’ with ‘surim' 
{nd ‘mamhistham'’ with ‘angusam‘. ‘Upamam' according to him 
means ‘the cause of comparison’ (upamanahetubhutam). Sayana 
derives the word ‘syarsam’ from the root ‘r’ with the preposition ‘su’ 
(thus svar) and the root ‘sanu (to give) rendering this word as the 


‘hi R 
meer of wealth’ (dhanasya: dataram). The mantra will thus 
ean: s s 


i 


“For the greatness of Indra, the cause of comparison and 
the giver of wealth, | create my speech by my mouth made 
Weighty by transparent statements of thoughts and good 
compositions.” 


Purity of thought only could produce a chaste speech. Only 


Such 
-“SPeech could have the power of reaching anywhere at the 
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wili of speaker. Such a speech not only was the cause of Prosperity 
to the speaker but provided greatness to the god addressed. 


SPEECH — A SOURCE OF JOY 


Vedic sholars were greatly fascinated by speech, it ee 
source of pleasure to them. While their own speech was a sodA 
of attainment of desired fruits the speech of other creatures than 
human being also impressed them tremendously. They were keen 
observers of speech of animals and birds also. In the Rigveda, we 
find several mantras where the Vedic seer is painted as the great 
relisher of the speech of non-human creatures. In two of the 
suktas2> the bird sakunti is observed as a sweet-tongued bird and 
producer of favourable results. They had even observed in what 
particular direction the speech of the bird could produce auspicious 


results : 
aara afana garni SAGA naai MH 17° 


“Qh auspicious Sakunti, the speaker of fortunate speech, 
speak in the right direction of our houses.” 


They have noted ‘even the intonations and varities of the speech 
of birds, The bird sakunti speak two kinds of speech and is 
compared to Vedic priests singing in gayatra and traistubh 
metres : 


gafa ta Pa Ra AAT TAT JA AHA: | 


~ 5 Ope en ns + 27 
3A arat aafa aT ga TIAA a Aga ag II 


"The sakunti bird sings in the right direction like the karu 
singer indicating the prospects of grains in ait 
seasons. He speaks two kinds of speech as singers 5 
saman mantras recite in gayatra and traistubh metres an 
thus shines i-e., gives entertainment to the listeners (as 
suggested by Sayana). 


est singing 


The bird is sometimes compared with the udgatr pri reaching 


saman mantras and sometimes with the son of a Brahmana 


scriptures : 


> > Be : 28 
gana THA as TAS TATA 3A aaag wate | 
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The vedic seers even Noted the difference in the Speech 
oduc2d at different EERE The bird sakunti produced a 
'itferent kind of sound at the time oi flying and at one place that 
ound is compared with the sound of karkari which according to 
gayana was some kind of musical instruments :29 


agaaa ne RAAT agate feed gett: (0 


Vedic seers enjoyed the rhythmic speech even of frogs. One 
full sukta i.e., 7.103 is devoted to the frogs. At several other places 
their voice is made as an object of comparison, Frogs generating 
speech after remaining silent fora year are compared with the 
Brahmanas speaking after observing fast : 


TAAL ANIMAT ARIT AIAT: | 
qa isteafafeaat T aoga aata: 1191 


“The frogs sleeping for a year like the Brahmanas observing 
fast created speech pleasing Indra.” : 


The speech of frogs not only amused the Vedic seers but was 
considered relishable even by gods. The frogs following the voice 
of their fellows are compared with the students speaking after their 
teacher : j 


ATTA ara ara enda qafa frerao: 132 


“One out of them follows. the voice of other like the 
students following the voice of their teacher“. 


| SODS AND SPEECH 


Vedic seers believed that the gods for whom the prayers were 


Offe 
<a came to them and sit near the sacrificial fire.33 The Vedic 
H S were inspired by them to compose their poems. Quite often 


e 
Y prayed to gods to teach them speech so that it could do good 


toall th ; ; 
iet ie three involved in the process of prayer i.e., the speech 


‘the speaker and the god : 


Ta 7a agn adat i: afafa i TAAT gae | 
Sa: amgin aitai aa aaa mgg: u 


“Oh Agni, we have performed impetuous sacrifice. May our 
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speechīgrow. May our persons worship Agni by ob 
The gods coming from heaven have taught the oF 
poets. The poets wish to sing forthe growth 
capable of receiving prayers’. 


lations, 
ayers to 
of Agni, 


Gods are often prayed to protect the speech of poets - 
ard alt aq tera aaga maaa AA 3 


“Oh Asvins, you make every prayer of the poet capable of 
providing the beautiful fruit. Oh you, both the true gods 


protect my prayer.” 


Vedic seers postulated that gods themselves made the speech’ 
of the poet as their abode : 


q qi TAMA THA RAN | 
gfenfaral aa frat aaa ear Ri awe 126 


“The god of speech speaks thoughtful language in which 
the gods Varuna, Mitra and Aryamau made their abodes.” 


Thus the Vedic seers had avery developed sense of speech. 
and held that in high esteems. 


BEAUTIFICATION OF SPEECH 


Since the Rgveda is not a book on grammer or linguistics 
giving the definite idea about the analysis of language, yet ne 
sporadic statements amply vouch for the fact that the Rgvedic 
linguists had evolved several principles governing various aspects 
of language. It seems that the analytical study of the language 
as witnessed in the later books as Pratisakhyas and phonetic 
treatises, had not yet developed. _ However, the sense of refining 
and beautifying speech was highly developed. Several times the 
Vedic poets are seen instructing the poets to ornament their sp 
The poetic glory of the Vedic mantras itself speaks Of this fact. 


eech. 


METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTS OF SPEECH 


While the Vedic seers had extensively develope ss 
of the phenomenal speech, their metaphysical speculations 
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ch were par excellence. How the speech expanded from its 
; i ; 
spe anifested or smallest form to pervade the whole universe was 
ae to Vedic seers as is evident from the following mantra : 

n 


AAi afaa gadr feat at ager | 
aA AATaT AYFTT AAT TRA sary 1197 


Here gauri means speech, as rendered by Sayana falso (gauri $ 
garanasila madhyamika yak). Vedic seers had identified speech with — 
supreme Reality, the Brahman : 


agaal qsqa mga alas maga at afaaq | 
agaat afama: asa sae gat aofa qadt ara 1% 


“The fifteen utterances are made thousand fold. That 
(the Speech) has its measurement as far as.the heaven 
and earth. Thousands of greatnesses are still made 
thousand fold. The speech is situated as far as the 
Brahman.“ 


These are only the representative examples. There are 
innumerable fexamples in the Rgveda, in which the mystic form 
and powers of speech are described. Bhartrhari has developed his 
ape of ‘sabdabrahma’ taking cue from thedescription in the 
gveda, 


À In short the vedic poets revelled in speech in the worldly 
aifairs, worshipped speech in its deified form and cherished union 
with speech for final salvation from the miseries of life. 
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The Philosophical Elite and 
Modernization of India 


Dr. Ram Nath Sharma* 


The concept of elite generally covers the intellectuals, but 
the intellectuals alone do not constitute the elite. Among the elite 
are also included the upper classes, the person who either financially 
or socially or both ways occupy a higher status in the society. Thus 
inthe class of elite are included the intellectuals and the persons 
belonging to upper strata of the society. This elitist class is 
fesponsible for all the progressive movements. This class provides 
leadership and is responsible for the prosperity of the country. These 
Persons usher in the political, economic, cultural and religious 
Progress. Without this class no country can make any progress and 
the wonderful progress made anywhere in the world is due to elite 
Irous, In ancient India also the elite groups were responsible for 
all Progress, During the middle ages the elite groups became very 


“ea In modern times, the nationalist and freedom movements 
ere led by this Class. 


The Philosophical Elite 


The most important section of the Elite of anation is the 


Phil x f S x 
°Sophical elite, Among the intellectuals, philosophers lay down 
À , i ; 


* 


Cader ang Head of Phil. Deptt., Meerut College, Meerut ‘University. 
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the metaphysical basis of values and culture, which have a fa 
reaching influence upon social institutions, individual anq group i 
Among the philosophical elite, ie most influencial are those wee 
are concerned with social philosophy. In the process of econ 
change and its trends, _ particularly modernization, the social 
philosophers lay cown the broad principles. An example of this 
function is the ancient Indian Varna-Ashram system which was the 
basis of entire social structure the concept of Purusharthas 
determined the value system of Hindu society. The philosophy 
of Karma and rebirth determined the explanation of distinctions 
among various individuals and classes. Prescriptions about 
Sanskaras determined the process of socialisation. The Dharama- 
sastras laid down details of the functioning of social institution like 
family, marriage, state and education etc. The social philosophers 
not only prescribed complete details for. the functioning of the entire 
social structure but also prescribed religious, social, political and 
even super natural sanctions to support their prescriptions. Fora 
long period of time this provided a solid basis for the functioning of 


Indian society. 


Modernization and Indian Social Philosophy 


The present wave of modernization, however, presents serious 
challanges to Indian philosophical elite. Modernization requires 
transformation. This transformation is towards progressive 
democratic, social and scientific ideals. In order to effect this 
transformation we require not only structural changes but also 
functional changes. The most important requirement is to promote 
the ideals of mutual tolerance, respect and equality, only then thers 
will be alround progress. The modernization and social 
transformation should be so effected that the ancient values and 
contemporary needs should be properly integrated. The new vals 
should fit into proper historical perspective. If the conflict is 
tradition and modernity is not intelligently resolved there cen Bis 
progress. In line with this general outlook the contempo 
problems should be deeply studied and resolved. 


‘The Traditionalism as the Biggest Hurdle’ 


; ja is the 

The biggest hurdle in modernization of na of the 

traditionalism in Indian social philosophy. In India mo d have 
ir views an 
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‘orward their views as mere comments or elaboration of Vedas, 
E hads and Bhagwad Gita. This is a classic example of intense 
uet for tradition. A highly enlightened contemporary thinker 
oa Aurobindo has regarded his philosophy to be an elaboration 
a ophy of Upanishads. The main reason for this state of 


of the philos ma 
ffairs is the fact that according to indian Philosophers Truth is 
Penal and unaffected by the vagaries of space and time. This truth 


has been revealed in the ancient scriptures. It can be reinterpreted 
but not altered. Therefore, Indian Philosophy has not given adequate 
attention to the fundamental changes in social, political and 
economic aspects of modern life wrought by science and technology. 
While it is true that the thinkers like Avrobindo, Radhakrishnan, 
Gandhi and Bhagwandas have clearly recognized the value of 
science and attempted to integrate it with the ancient values, the 
general outlook is by and large tradition bound and it is for the 
future social scientists to evaluate how far there can be synthesis of 
tradition and science. Asa number of sociologists have pointed 
out, the Indian Philosopher of today is working under the contrary 
pulls of tradition and modernity and itis yet to be seen how he 
reconciles the two. In Indian philosophy the respect for tradition 
isso ingrained that even when something utterly hostile to modern 
outlook is found in the scripture forcing its rejection, the position 
and status of the scriptual authority is salvaged by pointing out that 
thefault lies with the interpretation and not with the original 
doctrine. As far as Vedas, Upanishads and Gita, are concerned these 
are above criticism and cannot possibly contain anything wrong. It 
is also claimed that what is not in the epic Mahabharata is nowhere 
else. This tendency has ied many Indian thinkers to dig in ancient. 
Scriptures to show that. each and every new idea is already contained 
lithem. This attitude is of course antithetical to modernity. It is 
of course a moot point how far modernity is desirable. But this 
Much is certain that too much faith and reliance in the ancient books 
and scriptures is a symptom of orthodoxy. 


: n Indian philosophy the theory of Karma has had 
Wfluen bs 


ce On the Indian society. While it is true that the theory of 
a dioi Orginally profess fatalism and oniy sustained ie 
me in its pristine form, but by and Dy it Seas 
ii ation, reaction and retrogressive tendencies in ve i ian 
of A The theory that man is free to act but noù so in the choice 
I'S Of his actions because: the fruition of an act depends upon 
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factors not within his control, is quite obvious and th 

unexceptional; but disregard of consequences while A o 
one’s duties is nothing but a prop for tradition and orthodoxy og 
the Indian Social philosophy has not changed its values hus 
concepts with the changes in economic and social life. 
it can be justifiably maintained that the Indian social philoso 
is orthodox and tradition bound and that a contemporary a 
philosophy in India is still to emerge. Few intellectuals Who ie 
acquired a contempcrary outlook under the influence of wana 
thought have little influence over Indian thinking.. The a 
‘outlook of an average Indian is still fundamentally orthodox. c 


and 
Therefore, 


It is usually said that Indian philosophy relegates morality to 
a secondary place whereas in the West it occupies the position of 
primacy. Many contemporary indian philosophers have tried to 
refute and rebut this criticism. Dr. Radhakrishnan has tried to show 
the validity. and importance of morality even in the Advaita 
philosophy of Sankara and nihilism (Sunyavad) of Nagarjuna. He 
has stressed emphatically that though in India morality has not 
been accorded a place of primacy, it has nonetheless been given 
adequate importance and due place inthe scheme of things. But if 
morality is regarded as transitory and the ultimate end is devoid of 
morality, it is small wonder that such an attitude would not provide 
adequate inspiration for fruitful action in society. A man who 
considers himself beyond good and evil and is steadfast in his aim 
and duty in the face of adversity may be'a good person and help 
the social well-being; but being devoid of strong motivation of 
some tangible gain he would not be as effective as the person who 


- is inspired by the irresistible lure of some mundane gain and profit. 


by Indian 


The values of Dharma, Kama and Moksha espoused | 
phy which 


philosophy have provided a multi-sided social philoso i 
fulfills all the needs of man; but here again the priority is given to 
the values of Dharma and Moksha and Moksha is considered t° be 
the summum. bonum of life. Thus other values get a subsidiary pe 
and only instrumental in character. On account of this cones aaa 
framework, is it any wonder, that Indian thinkers have by and a 
neglected the social wellbeing ? Thatis why some thinkers a 
the view that the spiritual philosophy of India should be rena 
scientific outlook if there is to be progress towards moans Fa 
Fhe scientific outlook is quite the reverse of the point o a 
represented by the spiritual philosophy of India. lti q 
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issue that we may consider the spirituál outlook more 
id and real than that of science, because the scientific outlook. 
vali aren materialism and this may be considered to bea’ 
ice in the way of spiritual progress. The foregoing review of 
hin B a social philosophy is made with the viewto show that if 
aie is to be progress towards modemin the traditional outlook on 
life must be revised and the values of Scientific culture should be 
imbibed. in as much as the modern Indian philosophers are proving 
themselves to be unequal to this challenge, the interest in 
philosophy in our country has considerably declined. But without 
ana philosophical background there can be no positive social 


different 


action. 


The Dominant Idealist Trend 


In contemporary Indian social philosophy, the idealistic trend 
isso dominant that to a casual glance it will appear to be the sole 
trend. This is particularly so since Indian masses have always tried 
to maintain a continuity with the past and Indian elite always tried 
to connect new ideas with the old and interpret the old in the new 
light. Therefore, among the contemporary Indian social thinkers 
Vivekananda, Tagore and Gandhi stand asthe foremost, perhaps 
only surpassed by Sri Aurobindo, who having wider experience of 
East and West and of the different fields of social life in India, could 
present a more synthetic social philosophy. 


In spite of the importance of this idealist trend one should 
remember that there is also a realist trend in contemporary Indian 
Social thinking. Besides Vivekananda, Tagore and Gandhi who 
thought over social and political problems in the background of 
Vedanta philosophy there were B. R. Ambedkar, M. N. Roy and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, among others, who were inspired by the Western 
ideas and who championed humanist philosophy of the Western 
‘ype. Thus, while contemporary Indian social philosophy may be 
called humanistic, one should distinguish in it atleast two types of 
humanism, one inspired by ancient Vedanta philosophy and the 


other derived from the humanism prevalent in the West. While the 


former has the advantage of having a wider appeal to Indian masses 
e to its being in tradition with the national culture, the latter is 
More realistic, more to the point, some times more logical and 
Consistent and appealing to a major part of the intellegenisia of the 
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country. Perhaps a suitable social philosophy may be worked 
by a synthesis of these two trends. This may provide a theors M 

i i : ic 
basis for those engaged in planning social reconstruction al 
India. 


in 


The Renaissance thinkers were still under the influence of the 
British people. Whatever social and political reform they asked for 
was not revolutionary in nature. Though they were very much 
concerned about the backward condition of the country their sole 
remedy was to approach the British government to bring about 
those reforms to social and political legislation. Contempory Indian 
thinkers, particularly Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo. Tagore and Gandhi 
raised a voice of revolt against foreign domination, returned to 
ancient Indian thought for inspiration as well as guidance and 
suggested solutions of social and political problems in the light of 
ancient Indian wisdom. Thus, in contemporary social philosophy 
one finds an indelible stamp of Indian culture. Contemporary 
Indian philosophy has not chalked outa path deviating with the 
past. It is in tradition with Indian culture. It is based upon ages 
old philosophical traditions of the land mainly represented by the 
Vedanta philosophy. Spiritualism or idealism was first presented 
in India in the philosophy of Vedant. This was the dominant trend 
of ancient indian thought and it continued to dominate the 
philosophical thinking even in the contemporary time. The social 
implications of the ancient India spiritualism can be seen in the 
contemporary social philosuphy particularly those of Vivekananda, 
Sri Aurobindo, Tagore and Gandhi. They presented a social 
philosophy based upon Neo-Vedanta metaphysics. 


Social Implications of Neo-Vedanta 


The metaphsical background of contemporary social 


philosophy may be called Neo-Vedanta. Neo-Vedanta metaphysics 
was. the old Vedanta philosophy ina new garb. Init the Vedanta 
philosophy was re-interpreted according. to the contemporary needs: 
But the fundamental spirit of the Vedanta philosophy remained ng 
same. According to Vedanta philosophy the totality is spiritual i 
nature known as the Brahman. Individuality and collectivity ê 


t 
the expressions of this spiritual essential unity. Tete ee a 
e san 


principles governing individuality and collectivity are t á 
ui imp 


Thus, Vedanta philosophy helps us in deriving usef 
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for social philosophy. For exemple it may be inferred that the life 
of the individual and the society Is governed by identical principles 
and this understanding may give sound guidance ‘in solving the 
the problem of the relationship of the individual and the collectivity. 
put, on the other hand, the idea that collectivity and individuality 
are expressions of the divine power, coupled with the Karma theory 

. and the theory of rebirth, has resulted in social escapism, exploitation 
of the weak and indifference to the social good. In tradition with 
ancient Indian Vedanta the Neo-Vedanta thinkers pointed out to one 
essence underlying different philosophies, religions, social thinking, 
individuals and nationalities. This gave a unified’ world view but, 
since the world was not considered as much real as the absolute it 
undermined the status of social philosophy. 


Neglect of Social Philosophy 


The reasons of the neglect of social philosophy were 
philosophical, psychological and sociological. Among the 
philosophical reasons extraterrestrial goal of life in the form of 
Moksha and the undervalueing of worldly knowledge as ignorance, 
together with considering social life as means and not as an end are 
the important reasons. These old philosophical ideas have continued 


same emphasis on Moksha as the aim of life and contemporary 
Indian philosophers did not give any new interpretation to it. Only 
Sti Aurobindo distinguished between the ideal of individual liberation 
and cosmic liberation and considered the latter and not the former 
as the goal of life. This was a good corrective to extraterrestrial 
bias but the use of the word Moksha has been constantly creating 
misunderstanding, with the result that generally even now it is being 
taken as an extra-terrestrial goal. : 


Ancient Indian Vedanta considered worldly knowledge as 
edge of phenomenon as distinct from knowledge of noumenon 
mer the latter was the real knowledge they called the 
Challen a Of the world an ignorance. This again, was not 
One ae by our contemporary Indian social thinkers though each 
important A clearly said that the worldly knowledge is very 
tl Aurob; Or individual and scciety. Again, though Vivekananda, 
Roo; a indo, Gandhi and Tagore considered social service of the 

s ue weak as primary duties, these were always means and 


knowl 
and 
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to work in contemporary Indian metaphysics as well. One finds the . 
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never ends. If service of man is a mere means for God realisation 
2 on 8 r. : a 10n i 
no wonder that itis left aside by those who pursue other mean 
i ns 
such as prayer, penance, devotion or knowledge etc. Though 


T in 

theory it appears that ihe Vedanta philosophy finds out a place fo 
3 R r 

social service, in actual practice it has never bsen so. This iS the 


reason why decades after the preachings of Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Tagore and Gandhi, contemporary Indian society tings 
a very insignificant place for humanistic ideals or socia! service. 
The psychological reasors for the undermining of social 
philosophy in ancient Indian thought have been active in our 
contemporary times as well. Ancient Indian thinkers and most of 
the religious people even now consider God realization possible by 
the negation of the world. Most of the techniques of the spiritual 
practices even today are individualistic in character as they were in 
ancient India. Facts have been neglected, particularly the social 
facts. Indian philosophers laid more emphasis on the knowledge 
and devotion than on action and, inspite of the protests of some 
activist thinkers like B. G. Tilak and M. K. Gandhi, this emphasis has 
continued to our own time. There is small wonder. therefore that 


social philosophy has been neglected. | 


Inspite of all efforts about industrial progress in India the 


today is primarily agricultural. Therefore, the 


country even ss 
| thinking 


sociological reasons determining the sorry state of socja 
in ancient India continue right now. Contemporary tndian sone 

is primarily agricultural and therefore slow changing, tradition 

‘minded, against new changes, antirevolutionary, and narrow 0 
outlook, Among the intellegentsia also the traditional trend 0f a 
thinking being more dominant, there has not been much changë In | 
the attitude of social thinkers. 


One-Sided Interpretation of History 
vekanandê, 


story 3S ° 
onomie 


re, this 
inspite 


Our contemporary Indian thinkers, particularly Vi 
Sri Aurobindo, Tagore and Gandhi, have interpreted hi 
Divine process. While the disadvantages of the ai 
interpretation of history are too obvious to be pointed out 
Divine interpretation of history also has its O 
of all the emphasis on human efforts by our socia 
general masses and even the elite have on the Hae 
upon providence. The ancient message of Gita 
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society faces a challenge, God comes in the form of a reincarnation, 
has only encouraged popmar indolence and passivity since the 
people have been waiting for such an incarnation. Our religious 
jeaders have always iel faith in miracles. Therefore, there is no 
wonder that people, instead of making efforts for reform or 
evolution, have been waiting for miracles on the part of the God 
ro ameliorate their condition. However sincere may be the efforts 
of our social thinkers and whatever inner meaning they might have 
given to their interpretation of history, its impact on masses and 
even on elite has not been very healthy. Probably itis due to the 
reason that in their philosophy of history, historical fatts and human 
planning and efforts never found sufficient place. 


Unsuitable Marriage of Politics with Religion 


Inthe field of religion the synthetic approach, presented by 
contemporary social thinkers, has been definitely an improvement. 
Itha§ led'to religidu's tolerance and catholicity very much needed in 
this country whichis thie home of followers of almost all the great 
religions of the world. ° And” yet at the same time Gandhi and 
Vivekananda were proud of being “Hindu. They undoubtedly knew 
the defects of Hindu ‘religion and yet. they, pleaded that everyone 
should follow his own religion. The Gandhian formula of recitations 
from Bible, Quran ‘and Gita in his daily prayer appeared to bea 
hotch-potch to many of the more serious thinkers. Besides Gandhian 
synthesis of-religion with politics also let to mixing of, religion with 
politics by others who misused it to the disadvantage, of the country 
at large. M. A. Jinnah organised followers of Muslim religion and 
demanded a separate part of the country for them. Inspite of the 
heroic fight of Gandhi against Jinnah the latter won the game. 

hatever may be the reasons behind this disaster one reason may 
mate unsuitable marriage of politics with religion, Gandhi called 
“mself a religious man and considered it his religious duty to delve 
politics. On the other hand, some say that politics has been 
aul agame of scoundrels and many will not agree that there 
lien: real synthesis between politics ame religion. Though 
b meen Rasis of social philosophy may have its own ao it 
inn bes Y hot.withoutits disadvantages as well. These disodvamads 

n very clear in India. 


Sligious Interpretation’ of Man and Society 


Contemporary Indian social thinkers interpreted human nature 
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in a religious and spiritual sense. Man, according to 
spark of the Divine. i This so-called idealistic interpretatio 
nature is oversimplified and far from being adequate, 
princlple that whatever is possible in the life of an ind 


them, is a 


Gandhian 


i ivid ; 
equally practicable on the mass scale only showed his i is 
mass psychology. He was in the habit of experimenting pee 

Pon: 


methods and techniques in his own personal life and thinking th 
whatever is possible for him to do should be so: for any cther a 
used to apply it ona large scale. This thinking is fallaciouis ang 
based upon wrong psychology. The fact is that some thing possible 
‘for avery religious person may be possible only for exceptional 
persons and should not be presented as a formula for Mass 
application. This grave defect in the social philosophy of M. K. 
Gandhi has been the chief reason of its failure to actually and 
sufficiently influence different fields of social and political life: 


Vy tC gered a 


In tradition with ancient Indian ideal of harmony these social 
thinkers everywhere searched for a formula to achieve harmony in 
social and political fields. It is undeniable that harmony is a healthy 
principle and nothing Is better if it can be achieved, but no one can 
deny the role of the disintegrating processes such as conflict, 
competition, aggression and even violence. It can. be said in favour 
of advocates’ of non-violent means that the future of humanity 
entirely rests upon our faith in them. But human nature, as it 
appears in history, shows that non-violence is not the best means in 
every circumstance and so long as humar nature remains what it is 
dangerous to propose the application of non-violent ‘means in every 
situation, ' 


Besides the definition of the individual on the basis of 
religion, society. too was’ défined by contemporary Indian social 
thinkers as an expression of the Divine. This definition, while om 
the one hand, highlights divine virtues and characteristics. it on ia 
other hand, fails to pay sufficient attention to the eile 
characteristics. According to contemporary social psychologists 
masses are more governed by animal instincts rather than rational 
thinking and still less by spiritual incentives. It is therefor’ 
doubtful that religious or spiritual formula may. be successful inthe 
case of mass. behaviour. 


Contradictory Ideas on Social Stratification. 


s admired 


. In the philosophy of society our thinkers have alway 


t 
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the ancient Varna Sylan It is undeniable that therecan be no 
theoretical objection against the Varna system as a basis of social 
stratification. But we can deny that this very system itself must 
nave something in i which led to its degeneration in caste system 
and finally in casteism and untouchability. To wage a war against 
casteism and untouchability on the one hand andto praise Varna 
system on the other hand are inconsistent. Too much praise of 
Varna system smacks of revivalism whichis certainly a feature of 
contemporary Indian social philosophy. Whatever may be said 
about the principle of equality among different Varnas, in actual 
practice the followers of this system laid more emphasis upon 
distinctions rather than upon similarities with the result that more 
and more disintegration between different Varna increased. 


Concluding Remarks 


The above criticism does not mean minimising the merit and 
advantages of the contemporary Indian social philosophy. 
Contemporary Indian social philoSoshers certainly presented a most 
comprehensive social philosophy and rightly based it upon the 
traditional philosophy of India. They rightly tried to build up a 
social philosophy in tradition with ancient Indian idealism and 
Spiritualism. In the fields of social and political philosophy they 


rightly avoided all types of extremism and endeavoured at synthetic . 


approach. Théir analyses and suggestions, however, have not 
been'very consistent. One reason of this inconsistency was-their 
patch for deeper sojution of the surface problems. Going to details 
and always returning ‘to the basic issues has its advantages in 
"aling but if the surface view of the problems is neglected the 
Solutions offered 'aré far from being successful. It is chataeteristic 
9f our culture that we are always in search of eternal solutions and 
Never satisfied with temporary arrangements. But some problems 
ca and political field are temporary and therefore reaut a 
b M arrangement. Moreover, overemphasis on eternity leads 
for the génce of social change. Social change is as much necessary 
System white of a society as social stability., .In Indian social 
ee” have craved for. stability we have not 52 much 
Socia] Rach, change. That is one reason that our society and 
tevolutiona, a has not been sufficiently progressive and 
ilosophioa) That is the most important reason Baby the Indian 

elite has failed to inspire modernization. 
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Some Fundamental Problems of 
" Biology, Sociology, Psychology, 
Parapsychology, Religion and 

Spirituality : A Systems Approach 


S. S. Pokharna* 


[. Introduction ; 


j Biology, sociology, psychology, ‘parapsychology, religion and 
spirituality are defferent disciplines to understand different aspects | 
of the animate kingdom. From the physicst’s point of view, each 
one of these disciplines is a complex subject, too difficult to, work 
upon. Hence different methodologies are used in these disciplines, | 
Some of them are scientific whereas others are. either logical or 
faith oriented. The aim of this paper is to look at these disciplines | 
from a systems points of view. That is to treat the whole animate | 
kingdom and the biosphere asa single system and study it from | 
different angles. The main objectives of this paper are the 

following : a | 


(i). The” fitSt' ‘objective of this paper is to point gut some 


i 

p fundamental differencés’ between the biological systems, and the 

la ordinary physical systems. (Here! ‘iological systems would we 
oe sha 


any member of the plant or’ the animal kingdom but we 
a 


* Department of Physics, Sukhadia University, CTA. Udaipur. 
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mainly concerned with the highly evolved species like human 


peings): 


(i). The second objective is to point out the difficulties in using ~ | 
the strictly objective method of science in Studying the biological 
systems to general and the human beings in particular. It seems | 
that an inappropriate application of the objective methodology of ii 
physical sciences to study the biological systems (and others related’ a 
to them) has caused lot of complications and there is a need to i 
emphasize the importance of thé human observations as more g 
fundamental than the observations of the machines. < ii 


(iii). The third objective of this paper is to describe the gi 
consequences of the approximate study of biological systems (and 
others related to them) on the modern society. - c 


(iv). When the human observer is treated as the ultimate observer 

or the measuring instrument then religion and splrituality automati- 

cally comes into the picture. It is suggested that the ideas of 

spirituality as mentioned in the ancient Indian scriptures might mean 

an attempt to reduce the overall rate of entropy production of the 

whole biosphere and this may be accompanied by the emergence of 
- Some new kind of order. 


(v). Some fundamental problems of parapsychology are then 
explained by this suggestion. 


As this paper deals with widely’ défferent issues, we use the 
Systems approach. So we have put in widely different ideas at one 
place in order to look at different problems from a somewhat 
broader Perspective. Some of the terms have been vaguely defined 
and they need further investigations. The author does not -make 
any claim but simply stresses a need to look at the present problems 
of the mankind from a scientific cum spiritual vision. Hence the 


lack of perfection and the resulting complications have to. be 
excused, 


As far as the systems approach is concerned it may be noted 
ain is ROW becoming very popular in dealing with complex 
sities which, require consideration of different parts of the 
ate usin ang which involve different disciplines. (Ref. 2, 5). We 

g this term in two different contexts. First of all we are 


that t 
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emphasizing a need to treat the whole biosphere as a singie 
consisting of strongly interrelated parts like animal kingdom 
kingdom, social systems, different substances like Water 

nitrogen. carbon etc. necessary for the cintinuation of life of 
“a narrow temperature range, ozone layer for obstructing ultraviolat 

rays of the Sun from reaching the Earth etc.), Secondly i 
wish to ideal with the different issues simultaneously hence ‘Hie 
using a set of approaches which constitute another system, 


SYStem 
Plant 
Oxygen, 
OCesses 


are 


In section II we describe some important differences betwean 
biological systems and physicai systems Section II! deals with 
the problem of scientific measurement and its applicability to Study 
biosystems and others. In section IV we describe the consequences 
of the assumption that biosystems and others can be studied like 
other physical systems. These include the present social disorder 
present in the modern society. In section V we describe religious 
cum spiritual methods to reduce this disorder in the worid. It is 
suggested that by adopting these practices the overall rate of 
entropy production of this biosphere may decrease. This conjecture 
also explains some fundamental problems in the field of 
parapsychology, mysticism and others. They are discussed in 
section VI. In section VII, we give some evidences which indicate 
the presence of some peculiar order in nature which may be 
perceived by adopting some standard practices. This paper is 
concluded in section VIII. 9 


Ii. Fundamenta?! Differences between Physical systems 
and Biological systems : 


Here we shall describe some inportant and general differences 
between physical systems and biological systems. Although they 
are not entirely independent but have been classified as different 
just forthe sake of convenience. Some major differences arg the 
following : ig 


i ‘ological 
(a). Physical systems are very simple in structure but the bie Oia 
systems are very complex. Hence the description of biologic 
systems is much more difficult than that of physical systems. 


: : : ence | 
(b). In biological systems there is a strong functional depend | 


of one unit of the system on the other units. This is not On fike 
ona. physiological level but is also true on higher 
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cal levels where we observe ihat a single individual has to 


jologi : Ses 
ae on other members of the society for his living. There isa 
oie link of the plant kingdom and the animal kingdom with the 
Betterment in general and tne biosphere in particular. It may be 
en 


therefore noted that in this nek the whole biosphere constitute 

single closed Syene with strongly interrelated parts. This 
functional interrelation is caused by information transfer from one 
space-time point to the other space-time point which is generally 
accompanied by transfer of matter also. (of course such functional 
dependence may be weakly present in some physical systems also 
put there is a difference of degree in the two causes.) Because of 
these interrelations, there are several interlocked feedback loops 
which exist at several different levels in this hierarchy of biosphere. 
itis again because of these interlinkages that an ordinary biological 
system cannot be treated as an isolated closed system. This is 
frequently done in studying the space-time behaviour of a physical 
system. In addition to this these interlinkages give rise toa large 
degrees of freedom for a single part of this biosphere that is a 
biological system. Hence we require a large number of parameters 
to describe a biological system. This is in contrast to what we have 
in the case of physical sy$tems which can be comparatively studied 
with a lesser number of parameters. Finally this property give rise 
‘to ahighly dynamic status to a particular unit of the biosphere. 


(ii). A very fundamental character of the biological systems is 
that they are highly evolving systems and are evolving because of 
the property of self-organization against a wide range of fluctuations 
m the environment. Thus on one hand fluctuations (which are 
ultimately related with randomness) are essential for évolution of 
biological systems. Oh the other hand self-organization implies a 
tendency to service against some undesirable finctuations (Ref. 6, 
7); This makes these systems highly irreversible in nature. In the 
highly developed animates, memory makes such systems extra- 
*idinarily irreversible in nature. Physical systems (and physical 
ee are also irreversible in nature on the macroscopic level 
ie e "reversibility in biolcgical processes is much more protonna 
X =e wa find in the case “of physical Syse: The oe 
kaeni. eae on the macroscopic level in the case of bio T 
Physical puy IS much more than the one present Jn the case o 
: a me aait (irreversibility in physical systems) (Ref. 9). 

te exact if we consider an isolated closed physical system 
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than as the time passes it moves towards a state of thermodyna ‘ 
equilibrium and attains a state of mazimum entropy. The biologi. 
systems on the other hand are now regarded as very similar oie 
dissipative structures of Prigogine, far away from thermal equilibrium 
and show a State of increasing Chek with time due ta flow of 
energy and matter from the environment. (May be information 
also in some cases). As the time passes, the old structures dissipate 
and are replaced by new structures and new organization: (ore 
(Ref. 7). Hence these processes are described by a decreasing 
value of entropy. Eigen (Ref. 6) has combined the ideas 5 
randomness, information and creativity and the thean 
nonequilibrium thermodynamics to develope a mathematica} theory 
of evolution. He has clearly pointed out how randomness js 
fundamental in biological evolution. So randomness is playing a 
more crucial role in biological systems than what it does in the case 
of the physical systems where it can be dealt with the ordinary 
statistical laws and that is all. 


(iv). Although the concepts of entropy, information, order, disorder 
negaentropy and others have been very much used by physicists for 
biological systems (Ref. 4, 9,15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23) but there stil! 
exist controversies and differences of opinion regarding the actu’! 
meaning of these terms as applied to the biological systems. No 
unanimous quantitative formulas have been found which explain all 
the above terms uniquely. Here we should note that production of 
order and information is one thing and utilization of information for 
a given purpose is an entirely different issue. They must be clearly 
distinguished. In addition one should observe that information 
may be presented but it may not be used at all. Thus it mei 
passive or active. It is the dynamic part of the information he 
is related with entropy. (Because use of information for trap 
matter from one space-time point to the other is appearing to ` i 
related with the entropy production and generation of infor 
- js related with the entropy production.) The recent devel eae 
of distinguishing negentropy from information is an impeton 
in this direction. Finally it may be mentioned that diners 
need not accompany with a great reduction in the entropy ie 
information is already contained in the genes of the Pe 
However leaving aside these complex issues (which ar 
very impostant for us), here we would use the word 


e of cours? 
entropy |” 


the conventional sense. 
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som 

Due to various interlinkages among different units of the 
piological systems, they have a property of “almost infinite 
amplification". Thus a small fluctuation introduced in these systems 
can amplify normously. For example energy involved in the 
thought processes is very Smell (of the order of few electron volts) 
put they are capable of bringing about changes which are almost 
infinitely larger in the energy sense (Ref. 20). Hence the ordinary 
law of en effect proportional to the cause need reinterpretation in, 
view of his behaviour. 


(vi). Avery fundamental characteristic of the biological systems 
isto exhibit collective phenomena (or cooperative phenomena). 
Although such phenomena are found in physical systems also but 
they are very crucial in biological processes. Phenomena involved 
in phase transistions superconductivity, and lasers etc. are some 
examples of collective phenomena which are a result of a collective 
action of a large number of particles (units) and are not at all 
present in the particles themselves. (Ref. 8). It is now argued that 
replication of DNA molecules is possible only by some strong 
coherent vibrations of a group of molecules. An entirely different 
kind of example which will be of our interest would be the value 
system prevalent in a given society. This is meaningful only fora 
group of individuals and is not at all relevant for a single 
individual. (Ref. 11) 


(vii). Adaptation is another fundamente! characteristic of the 
biological systems. This is related with the property of self 
organization but it reflects a tendency to compromise with the 
external environment. es | 


(vii). These complications force a physicist to describe fhe 
logical Systems through a very large number of interrelated sets 
highly non-linear equations, which are very difficult to solve. 
oe Systems are studied from very different angles. For 
crate Psychology study of stimulus-response relation is one 
Methodology (Ref. 10): In social systems, opinion poils and 


thej are 2 
it Statistical analysis constitute another set of methodologies 


(hx), 


whol With the advancement of communication technology, the 
e 


biosphere on the Earth has become a single system. Persons 
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living in one part of the globe can get information about the paren 
living in an entirely different part of the globe almost instantaneous s 
This has made the people living on the globe to be strongly nes 
| : acting among themselves through this information rane 
Otherwise physically they are not interacting at all. The same is 
true for other units of the biosphere. 


ly. 


| 
JIL. Applicability of Objective Methodology of Physical | 
Sciences to Study Biological Systems : A Critical | 


Examination : 


The method of scientific inquiry is based on observations, 
experimentation and verification of a hypothesis ora theory under 
a given set of conditions. Measurability and repeatability are two 
basic characteristics of ascientific inquiry. This kind of inquiry is 
called an objective inquiry because itis independent of the human 
observer and is independent of the place or time when it is performed 
(Here we do not include the quantum measurments in which the 
state of the human observer also plays an important role and can 
influence the behaviour of the object significantly). Hence an 
objective phenomenon can be repeated any number of times at any 
time under a given set of conditions. _ Most of the scientific theories 
are based on these criterions alone. There may be some statistical 
variation in this criterion of repeatibility in some cases). Hence 
these methods are used for studying biological systems also by 
assuming that the biological systems can be roughly treated as 
analogous to the physical systems.. However the following analysis 
indicates that this is only an approximation and we must examine | 
the whole issue very critically. 


First of all we must note that a biological system can neva 
be treated as a strictly closed and an isolated system for studying 
its behaviour in space and time. This may however be approximately 
true for less developed species but it is no longer correct for m 
highly evolved species say human beings. This is obvious from th 
fact that all biological systems are strongly interacting ue 
themselves and with the biosphere. In addition biological seis 
are evolving systems with memory present in some of them, he 
their irreversibility is much more profound than that invo 
physical systems. So the strict condition of repe 
observations is in principle not possible for biological 


ved in the 
atibility ° 
systems: 
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purthermore, evolution coupled with a very large degree of freedom 
make the possibility of controlled experiments very less. So the 
- gescription of these systems is very difficult even at one space-time 
point, what to Wes of their description ` at different space-time 
points. Not only this the property of almost infinite amplification 
introduces another complication into our process of measurement. 
if we combine all these factors together and look at’ them 
simultaneously then the difficulties of the problem of an objective 
study of the biological systems can be easily realized. So we can 
conclude that in principle the well established scientific 
methodologies which are very successful for understanding the 
physical systems can not be applied to study the biological systems 
with the same degree of perfection. In some cases like that of 
human psychology it may be even misleading. Hence the stimulus- 
response relation cannot be exactly repeated for an individual or an 
animal. The degree of variation may be extremely large. 


To this complication one should also ‘add. the problem of 
quantum nature of thought processes. If we believe that the 
thought processes are quantum mechanical in nature and if we 
combine this issue with the property of almost infinite amplification 
then the situation really becomes very complex. 


However, let us look at the other side of the coin. It should 
be noted that in all types of studies (whether scientific or non- 
Scientific) human observer is the ultimate measuring. apparatus or 
_aknower which analyzes the various observations. Hence these 
observations are directly related with inner working ofthe human 
brain and: the meaning of. space and time continuum (which is the 
foundation of all scientific theories) as visualized by the human 
brain. Therefore to understand even the scientific theories and 
Scientific methodologies, it is of utmost importance to understand 
the problem of human brain and its inner working andthe human 
aon of reality. It is here that the problem of human mind 
wind ness and awareness directly comes into the realm of the 
atin Science. Thus we have now two interrelated but somewhat 

Nt problems, 
First problem is to investigate how does the human brain 
za aa the world around it, What are its concepts of space and 

Ich are dominating the whole scientific world and the 


Visuali 
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human society. Is there any other way of looking at th 
world which is different from this simple space-time description 2 e 


Second problem is to uncerstand the behaviour of this human 
brain itself under external stimuli of different nature. The problem 
of mind, consciousness, awareness and a living force etc. come under 
this class of problems. 


As we are more interested in understanding the behaviour of 
biological systems, we shall be more concerned with the second class 
of problems. Here again we shall have two different procedures to 
understand these systems. First is strictly scientific that is the so 
called objective method which is well established now. The second 
is through a human observer that is a human observer studying 
another human being or a highly evolved animal and vice versa. 
Now the parameters for these two descriptions are very different. 
Even the objectives and goals of these studies may be very different. 
Inthe first case the desired information may be obtained very 
easily but in the second case the desired information may not be 
obtained so easily. As far as the scientific study of the human 
behaviour is concerned, we find that most of the experimental 

- studies confirm our arguments that repeatibility of observations is not 
possible in general (Ref. 10). 


Regarding the second type of method, we can say that this 
would be the ultimate goal of any knower. It has its own rules and 
regulations and they may not fall in the category of the moder 
science but it does not mean that a scientist should ignore such an 
important frontier. This has been of course a subject of philosophers: 
religious leaders and spiritualists. We shall outline some important 
properties of this methodology now. 


categories of 


Even the 
rstand this 
and laws 
we have in 


First of all should be noted that ultimately all 


for the methodology would be very different from what 
the case of sctentific studies. Here both the observer an i 
are strictly irreversible and their states change simultaneously: 3 
a correct flow of information will occur only if the object 
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bi with the observer. Another major factor which would be 

\ t volved in this study concerns with evolution. Here it may be 
i 


pointed that although evolution can take many directions but on the 
average there are at least treeicommon goals of evolution for all 
human beings which are: (i) happiness, (ii) recognition, and 
(iii) optimism. Hence the present methodology will be governed 
by these conditions to a very large extent. Moreover beth the 
objects and the subject wll have these common goalsso even the 
objective of this information transfer will be governed by these three 
conditions. ` This is very different from what we have in an ordinary 
scientific study. It appears that the problems of the modern society 
are a result of various approximations which have been made in 
order to make study of a biological phenomenon strictly objective - 
and the ultimate implications of such a study on the. human 


mentality. 


It could happen that the process of evolution may take 
different directions if these approximations are taken into account 
and the above different method of study is considered seriously. 
Before we study the implications of this issue let us first discuss the 
consequence of the objective method of studying natural phenomena 
on the humanity in the next section. 


IV. Inappropriate Utilization of Scientific Methodology 
and its Impact on the Modern Society : 


Although science has unfolded several mystries in. the field of 
biology, psychology and sociology and others but from the contents 
of the last two sections, it is clear that there exists a wide gap 
between the existing methodologies to understand physical systems 
and the biological systems. In addition by adopting a strictly 

Objective outlook, we are avoiding many important attributes of the 
biosystems, social systems and others. Also there isa great deal 
Of resistance among scientists to look at the problems of biology, 
Psychology and sociology from a view fwhich is different from the 
Standard scientific methodologies. This is just a reflection of the so 
Called scientific conservatism. This trend is now developing in the 
common mass also. Hence it is important to discuss the impacts of 
this Scientific temprament’on the ñumanity in g2neral. 


First impact of the objective science on th humanity is 
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isolation of an individual from the family and the society (thi 
includes isolation of an individual by himself) and Stu S also 
he is a closed and isolated system (only occassionally intero, 
with the society). This is obviously true for a smell aa N 
individuals and different nations also. Thus for example ane of 
days people are treating themselves as isolated from the rest y l 
society and are constantly engaged in determining their Own fu the 
orasmall group cf individuals. This assumption has com ture 


dy him as if 


ignored the highly dynamic nature of an individual strane 
uncertain interrelations with the rest of the system and ‘ea and 
“giect of 


the feedback effects due to the interlinkages with t 
of the biosphere. The concepts of Saletan (happiness, a 
and optimism have taken now meanings and’ have become oan 
oriented, less realistic and confused. Sometime they are even false. 
Leaving aside few exceptions, we can generally say that an 
increasing trend of individuality has given rise to a faise concept of 
recognition, happiness and even optimism. These feelings have 
confined one’s attention and awareness to a very narrow range and 
has made them highly self centred. Differences are now given 
more emphasis than the underlying identities. (this is directly related 
with the perfection involved in the scientific conjectures, of course 
it is due to lack of knowledge). Actually both the differences and 
the identities should be dealt with on the same footing. The value 
system based on these conceptions and the property of adaptation 
have made us very selfish, confused and tensed. Moreover this 
change is proceeding at accelerating rates. This has resulted into a 
large increase in the rate of consumption of resources present in the 
biosphere. 


The differences have existed in the past also but the gravity 
of the differences, the risks associated with them have increased 
tremendously in the last two centuries. Asa result of this kind of 
evolution, we have accumulated so much nuclear warfares and other 
ammunitions that even if 10% of them are used in the third world 
war, there are chances that this will produce a catastrophe on this 
Earth and no life may exist on it after that for several years 0 , 
come. 


wen er 
Let us look at these issues froma scientific angle. AS P% 


j ine’ . a « tems 
the Prigogine’s theory of dissipative structures, biological See P 
are open structures and they maintain their order through inta 
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matter and energy and hence their entropy is decreasing. There is 
no deny to this fact. anai about the entropy of the biological 
gystem and the source which is providing the energy and matter. 
gntropy of this system has to increase. |f we now treat this 
piosphere as 4 closed system and different animates and life 
maintaining coditions as the subsystems then we can clearly state 
that the entropy of the biosphere has to increase if more and more 
matter and energy is used in producing different ordered states, 
With the decrease in the mortality rates due to scientific advancement 
and the resulting increase in the population growth, and the increase 


in the per capita consumption of energy, the overall entropy of this 


biosphere has to increase. It may be also added that although we 
have been able to put an order into the various parts .of -this huge 
system and have increased our knowledge ‘enormously (and hence 
produced order at various localized centres using men and machines) 
but this has resulted into a large increase in the overall disorder in 
the biosphere. This isin confirmity to the statement made by Prof. 
Watanabe, “the animals can live in the world only ‘in such a way 
that their future coincides with the entropy increas@® The direction 
of entropy increase is neither nomologically determined nor 
accidental. It is necessary biologically, psychologically, epistemo- 
logically and metaphysically’. (Ref. 21). Somewhat similar relation 
of entropy with -the living systems has been .emphasized by 
Schrodinger also (Ref. 18). In addition this evolution is such that 
we are enjoying the fruits of the hard labour done by the great 


sC i : 3 ` J 
entists and our actions will determine the future of the coming 
generations. 


Hence it is clear that this kind of evolutions can no longer 
aa along time. It has to stop somewhere. it can happen 
al different ways. Thus it can happen througha war by 


IC m . X ‘ à ‘ 
earli any biological species are eliminated. This.used to happen 


Contin 
IN sey, 


er als 8 
imiteg a o but in those days the effects of the wars used to be 
âdvang pd confined to a small part of the Earth. But the latest 


es j hie, % 

3 5 communication technology has made different parts of 

t 

ae S© strongly correlated that none can escape the 
Nees of such a major war. 


e w 
Conse 


We : ; 
f the io therefore discuss another method for reducing this entropy 
Sphere. It is here that we now enter into the realm of 


| "ligio 

n ani os ’ : 

C SPiritūality and others. We discuss these ideas in the 
On, 5 
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V. Religion , and Spirituality to Reduce the Rate * 
Entropy Production : 


Applying the theory of Brigoaine to the biological systems in 
general and human beings in particular, We can say that if we want 
to reduce the rate of entropy production then all subunits of this 
biosphere should share this reduction ei eey production, Now 
just for living, we require some definite quantity of matter ang 
energy. Hence if we want to reduce the rate of enttopy Production 
then we must reduce the intake of energy and matter. This would 
mean that we should make all the biological pocas work in our 

ore efficiently. This would also mean adoption of a different 
eae style Furthermore if there is an attractive interaction 
Ss Seat members of the animate kingdom through the 
ae eee loops then also there will be a decrease in the 
ek consumption and entropy production (an attractive 
interaction at the mental level among different mempais of the 
animate kingdom will amplify enormously on the physical and the. 
sociological levéts). This simply indicates that faith, balief and de 
can play a major role in reducing energy consumption and pe 
production. They would also give rise to a decrease on 4 
individuality and so an overall increase in the real recognition a " i 
individual in the society and a switch over of emphasis a 
differences to identities. Thus recognition, love and one 
will be more Stable and free from undesirable power ane 
domination. This is an additional advantage of studying 4 
being by another human observer. 
Bar 

We seriously feel that the various religious at ae 
practices developed by the ancient Indian seers ; eee 
Meditation, Sadhna and others are all aimed at an BE cf ia 
in the rate of entropy production of this biosphere. A "he social 
processes initiated at an. individual level. but it expands In 


E ‘ i ial system: 
through the various interlinkages present in the socia y. 


tices 

: ese prach” 

appears that as the number of persons carrying out na of this 
: (o) i 

increase the average overall rate of entropy Pf In addition 


biosphere decreases rapidly in a highly ponies ee ind of order 
this may be accompanied by the appearance 2 a Ne tures: 
which is being described in the ancient Indian heat no 
in this process of entropy reduction less risk (Ors 

involved. 


, 
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1 The New Order, Parapsychological Feats, Mysti- 
° cism and other Phenomena : 


V 


According to the Prigogine’s theory, the nature of organization 
or order changes as the amount of matter and energy intake changes 
(obviously it depends upon Suner factors also like the other already 
present in the system say a given type of DNA molecule). So this 
is perfectly alright for the physical description of biological systems. 
Thatis more and more efficient structures may develop with 
increase in the matter and energy intake under certain conditions. 
However as applied to the human systems, we find that once they 
have developed to some form then they may show different kind of 

. order under certain conditions if matter and energy intake is reduced 
toacertain minimum level such as the overall rate of entropy 
production is reduced thereby. This is precisely what seems to be 
happening during the state of Yoga, Meditation and Sadhnaetc Some 
new phenomena may also appear. Therefore there is a need to 
investigate the different states of human consciousness which can 
be found by carrying out the above mentioned religious practices. 
Itis very important to consider the other faculties of human mind 
like telepathy, clairvoyance, prerecognition and others. (Ref. 24). 
Itis of course not necessary that these phenomena should be exactly 
objective in nature. It would be quite appropriate to add that if we 
believe in the Indian concept of spirituality whose main objective is 
to reduce the overall rate of entropy production (according to our 
arguments then these faculties should also ultimately help in 
reducing the overall rate of entropy production of the biosphere 
Otherwise they may not work at all. Hence we believe that the 
claim of the ancient Indian seers that the main aim òf spirituality 
s to have self enlightenment. isa very serious topic for scientific 
Mvestigations. They argue. that these parapsychic feats and 
Paranormal powers are only biproducts (off shoots) of the actual 
=) of enlightenment and hence they -are of only secondary 
ihe ae We can understand this point in our ermine with 
Perfor Owing example : If. there is a person having capability to 

TA some parapsychic feats and suppose he USES tham for 
to oe Person who is suffering then by this help he will attempt 

Belen e iie overall rate of entropy production of himeelt and the 

tate of eae iS suffering so he will ultimately help Sin TeGucing itne 

$ on production of the whole biosphere. However, if it 
for sdme-material gain or for harming others, he would 
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increase in the rate of entropy production of the 


biosphere. So the feat may not work and he may start loosing 
This can therefore explain many other related phenomena 
sociated with the mysterious concept of Spirituality 


simply add in the 


powers. 
which are being as 


as mentioned in the Indian literature. 


e very practical and essential norms and rules specified 
for a beginer like yoga meditation, sadhna, devotinal Songs, truth 
speaking, nonviolence, celibacy and sacrificing the material possesion 
are all ultimately helpful in reducing the overall rate of entropy 


production of the biosphere. 


Som 


So we conclude that objective study of the parapsychic 
phenomena may not be strictly possible in principle. So the concepts. 
of repeatibility and measurements may not work on them. Only 
possitive human-human interaction will bring this aspect into light. 
It is essentially a different set of phenomena which is only weakly 
related with other physical phenomena and are not identical to 
them. Moreover it is due to the overall increase in the rate of entropy 
production of the biosphere that we find now very few men who 
really have these powers and it seems that their number is constantly 


declining. 


One can therefore make a distinction between science and 

Spirituality. Thus all objective investigations and their impacts on 

the humanity will cause an overall increase in the rate cf production 

of entropy of the biosphere but practices of spirituality will cause a 

decrease in the overall rate of production of entropy. of the 
| biosphere. 


| Of course we cannot explain any of these parapsychological 
| phenomena but we feel that one should give a rough quantitative 
| measure of the entropy and ‘try to measure this in the ordinary 
| statė and the state of meditation, this may decide our hypothesis. 


VII. Some Evidence to Demonstrate the New Order : 


We now give here few examples in Which this order seems tO 
be present : : 


is First of all if we look at the homeopathic system of medicin2s 
then’ according to the hypothesis of its’ working, which has; been 
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illustrated by Samuel Hahnmenn, the father of this system, (Ref. 17) 
the diseases Of a man ere not caused by any substance or acridity 
ghat is to say disease matter) but they are solely spirit like 
(dynamic) derangement of the spirit like power (the vital principle) 
that animates the human body. The fundamental principle of their 
medicines is that a very small amount of medicine can completely 
cure a patient, who is showing the symptoms which are otherwise 
produced in a healthy man, who is givena large quantity of the 
same medicine. Based on this principle, it is argued that as the 
quantity of medicine decreases, its strength to cure a patient 
increases. Thus there are medicines in which the quantity of 
medicine present is of the order of few atomic masses only but they 
are regarded as very strong and there exist several Cases in the 


history of medicine which were brilliantly cured by these medicines. 


No definite theory exists for explaining this Strange behaviour of the 
human systems but it indicates the presence of an extraordinary 
strong ordering mechanism inbuilt.into our system. Some kind of 
opposition to. matter is reflected in this vital force (order) also which 
is emphasized by the Indian spiritual leaders. 


The second example concerns with an extra ordinary power 
to preserve memory and performing complicated mathematical 
operations at very high speed. Many persons have demonstrated 
this power in: India and abroad. Mrs. Shakuntla Deviis one such 
a a power to perform mathematical operations is well 
fate A $ She had demonstrated the multiplication of two 13 
Willer ers picked at random in 28 seconds. Similarly Me 
anne a al Netherlands had extracted 13th root ofa 100 digit 

-© seconds. (Ref. 21) 


The third example has been taken from the ancient Jain 
ure but is remarkably curious for scientists. In Jain scripture 
13, 14) a table for measurement of length is given. lt starts 
wre rement of the size of the smallest particles Of ee as 
eae £ Jain Scriptures and goes right upto the size of the 
Standarg . Objects. If we carry out a- back calculationjusing the 
according 10 (scales): which are now available then we find that 

o the Jain scriptures, the size of the smallest particle of 


Matte = $ 
s ug oaled. Aviansena skandha) ‘is around 10 4 cm. This 
© contrasted with the average. size:.ef- an atom which is 


literat 
(Ref. 
from 
defin 
Mier 
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aie 0E cm. and the average size of a nucleus, Which jg 
around Jo 2cm. Itis claimed that these results have begn 


arrived at through the knowledge of the soul. (see ref. 13, 14 for the 


table and other details) 


All the parapsychic feats and other mystic phenomena may 
be related With some new order. All these examples indicate the 
capabilities of the human mind which have not yet been taken 
seriously by scientists. They all indicate the presence of an 
underlying order which is present among all human beings. 


VIll. Conclusions and Final Remarks : 
Let us conclude this paper by making the following remarks : 


(i). We ‘have mentioned some important differences between 
physical systems and biological systems and have therefore pointed 
out a need foradopting a different outlook forstudying the biological’ 
systems in general and human beings in particular. 


(ii). We have indicated that the overall entropy of the biosphere is 
increasing although lot of discussion is going onin the name of 
producing order by using the objective methodology in the science. 
It is therefore suggested that the main objective of spirituality 
might be to reduce the overall rate of production of entropy of the 
biosphere. It may be accompanied by the appearance of some new 
order. i 


(ii). Some problems of parapsychology like nonrepeatability of 
the experiments are then found to be the natural consequences of 
this suggestion. Hence they cannot be strictly objective. Of cours? 
we do not explain any of the paranormal feats but suggest that 
they ars all meant for reducing the rate of production of the entropy 
of the biosphere. 


(iv). The human observations are at least as important 45 the 
objective observations of the modern science. Both are equally 
important to have a really unbiased view of the actual reality- 


(v). Of course on the average the entropy is constantly increasing 
but if there is a person who has not adapted to any materialist 
character then he will still view this systems as an ordei? 
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system because of what is known asa very pure state of his 
consciousness. 


vi). The main conclusion of the holy scripture Bhagvad Gita that 
a person is free for doing) actions but its results are not entirely 
under his control is beautifully vindicated by the ideas presented 
in this paper- Clearly the large degrees of freedom, random 
interactions with the environment, strong interlinkages with the 
other parts of the system do support the main jist of this holy 


scripture. 
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Wildlife in Postvedic Period 
: ‘with Special Reference 
to SUTRAS and ‘SMRTIS 


Dr. Vineet Ghildial * 


Introduction : 


“Early ‘man was an integral part-of nature and formed a part 

Of the biosphere. However, with the social and -cultural evolution 
of man, a growing Conflict has developed between the man and 
environment. «His seeming supremacy over others, scaling -greater 
and greater-heiyhts, led him to a-state of mind, - considering himself 
as'the“Master-of Nature” -and some what separated and isolated 
from it. “This feeling of “Euphoria or self “deception” coupled 
withthe apprehension of a seemingly inexhaustible stere-house 
of natural resources, led him to destroy nature over years, 
Posing today a serious ‘threat to the very survival, existance 
a Continuity of humanity on this planet. Thus, wildlife is 
Primatily :important.notefor. its Scientific .or even .aesthetic. value 
i. ag its ecological value. Wildlife is an integral part of 
tha System; its survival is a very strong ‘indicator of our 
"Department of § EY OE j : 
Shin Bee Gal Caan University of Gaihwal, 

arhwal 246 174; UP. 
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The purpose of the present contribution’ is to Present a i 
comprehensive picture of the wildlife as recorded in the postvegi, 


treatises like Sutras and Smrtis. 


Post-Vedic Treatises : Sutras and Smrtis 


After the Vedic period, separate treatises came to be Written 
on rules concerning social laws, sacrificial ‘rituals and domestic 
ceremonies, respectively called Dharma-Sutras, Srauta-Sutras and 
Grhya-Sutras. Each one of these types has come down to us in 
different versions, composed or compiled by different authors at 
different times in different regions. The Sirtis deal with the same 
subjects, but no longer recognize the triple dictinction. in other 
words, a Smrtis work treats of the three subjects in one and the same 
treatise. Besides, what is stated in the Sutras in avery concise 
manner is described in an elaborate way in a Smrti. Again, Smrtis 
give more prominence to social laws and are hence known by the 
alternative designation of Dharma-Sastras. Like Sutra treatises, 
Smrtis, too, have been handed down to usin various versions, 
ascribed to various authors, throwing light on local practices obtaining 
in different regions. 


As indicated above, the Sutras generally precede the Synrtis in 
point of time. It has, however, not been possible to assign a precise 
date to any Sutra or Smrtis. Most of them are placed in centuries 
immediately preceding Christ. 


= Ofthe Sutras, the Apastamta-dharmasutra (Ap.), Baudhayana- 
Í dharmasutra (B), Gautama-dharmasutra (G), Kausika Sutra (Kaus. 
l Sutra) and Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (KS), have been taken into 
| account for studying wildlife. Regarding Smrtis, the Manu-Smrti 
| (MS), Visnu-Smrti (Vi), Vasistha-dharmasastra(Vas) and Yajnavalkya- 
| Sirti (YS) have been selected for exposing the account of the 
| knowledge of ancient Indians dusing the postvedic period. 


Some Important Wild Animals in Sutras and Smrtis 
Aja «Wild goat) : 


The aja (Capra hircus Linnaeus} has been frequently - 
mentioned in Sutras (G., VII. 15, XIL 22, XVIII. 21; B., 1.12.4, . 113:9; 
1.3 9; 11.6.34; Vas., XIV. 35, XXVIIIL9) as. good for sacrificial 
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urposeS: Smrtis have also recorded this animal as good for several 
purposes (MS., VIII. 235, XI. 136; YS., 11.10.159, 1115.271). The aja 
ans preferred than bull for such purposes Probably because it 
was discovered to be singularly free from tuberculosis, It is 
remarkable that the ‘bezoar stone; formerly femed in Europe and 
regarded in the East as an antao to poison and a remedy in many 
diseases, aS 4 hard concretion found in the stomach of this goat. 
the Ayurveda which embodies the Hindu system of medicine, 
prescribes goat's milk and goat's flesh for patients as necessary 


diet. _ 


Another variety of goat, the ‘Himalayan tahr, Chaga 
(Nemitragus jemlahicus Smith.) has also been mentioned in Sutras 
and Sinrtis (G., 1.18; Ap., 1.3.6; Vas., X1.63, XXI, 23). A particular 
species of goat named Vasta is also referred in Sutras and Smrtis 
(G., |. 18; Ap., I. 3.6; Vas., XI. 63, XXI. 23) whose skin is to be worn 
by a Vaisya Brahmacarin as an upper garment. 


Gaja (Elephant) : 


The Gaja (Elephas maximus) has also been mentioned in Sutras 
and Smrtis (B., 1.1.11, H. 6.34, KS., I. 6.4, 11. 8.19, Vas., li. 11, 
MS., XI. 136, YS, III. 5.271, 274). There are evidences of elephant 
having been tamed after capture since Rgvedic period. It is a 
ferocious animal in its wild state, living on mountains and in the 
deep racesses of forests. According to the account available from 
Baudhayana Dharmasutra, there are curious indications that the dust 
raised by the Gaja, is regarded as good for health in a residential 
Quarter (B., 1. 1. 11, I. 6.34). 


Mrga (Deer) - 


(MS,, eee has been mentioned in Sutra and Smrtis as mrga 
M74), “Fine KS., IV. 1.33, VII. 2.35), Harina and Kurangama (Vas., 
the deer, Wedhang Dharmasutra has recommended the ismo! 
itis ua can be eaten. In the Gautama Dharmasutra (XV. 15), 
eer, Th that manes are satisfied for three years by the flesh 
dear or E eon deer, which are present in !ndia are spotted 
eer ç Yan A axis), Barking deer (Muntiacus muntjak), Musk 
Mbar (Cer moschiferus), Swamp deer (Cervus duvauceli) and 
"US unicolor). 
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Ruru (Black buck) : 

The Ruru (Antilope cervicapra) has been mentioned in ‘Sutras 
and Sinrtis (G., |. 18; B.. !. 3.15; Ap; E Gasy Vass: XI. 62; Vi., 80.7) 
The ruru was known as Krsnasara mrag 1N Ravedic India. The black 
buck has also been mentioned as Rsya (Painted or white ‘one 
antelope in Baudhayana Dharmasutra (Ba I. 12.6), whose flesh is 


edible. 


Gardabha or Khara (Asiatic Wild Ass) : 


The Gardabha (Equus hemionus), derived from root gard, it 
means that which makes itself known by its bray, has been 
mentioned in Sutras and Smrtis (G., Xi. 20, XVI. 8, XXII. 5.17; 
B., Il. 1.3.30, 6.34; Ap., !. 10.19, 26.8. 28.19. 21; KS., H. 6.41). Its 
bray, according to Dharmasut‘as, Gauses cessation of studies. Its 

* flesh is necessary in the expiation of sin incurred by a Brahimacarin 
indulging in sexual intercourse with a woman (B. Il. 1.3, 30, 6.34). 
Among other things, the wearing of its skin is prescribed in expiating 
the sin arising from the destruction of bhruna (foetus). 


The Asiatic. wild ass has also been mentioned as Khara 
(G., XII.20, XXII. 5; Ap., !. 28.19, 1.28, 21; B., I. 6.34; Ms., 
XI. 154.199; YS., II. 10.160. !I1. 5.271, 277, 280) in Sutras and 
Smrtis.. It is referred that. its skin is tobe put on by one atoning 
for the sin arising from the desertion of one’s youthful wife, and 
from the killing of bhruna (foetus). The dust, raised by it, is 
inauspicious (B. !!. 6.34). 


Godha (Iguana) ‘ 


The Godha (Varanus sp.) has been. recorded in Sutras and 
Smirtis (G, XVI. 25; B. 1.12.5; Ap. 117.37; Vas, XIV. 39; MS» 
V. 18; YS., 1. 7.177; Ill, 5.270). . l 


Khadga, Khadgin (Rhinoceros) ; 


iy 
Sutras and Smrtis have also references of Khadga, Khadgit 
(Rhinoceros unicornis) at many places (B., I. 12.5; G., xvii. 25; 
Ap. |. 17.37; Vas., XIV. 47; Vi. 79.16; MS., V: 18). According i 
Baudhayana dharmasutra, the Khadga, though five toed, its flesh ie 
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pited (B: 1.12.5). But- according to Apastamba .Dharmasutra, 


rohi ; : i 3 
P f- rhinoceros: is. offered in Sradha. ceremonies, 


the’ meat O 


Kola, Sukara: Varaha (Wild boar) : 


The wild boar (Sus scrofa) has also been mentioned by various 
„ames as Kola (Vas, IV. 48), Skara (G., XVIL 27, XXII. 26, XXIII. 6; 
B, |. 12.3, |. 12.6; II!. 6.7; Ap. !. 17.29,. 1. 21.15; Vas., VI. 27, XIV. f 
47, XX!!I. 30, Vi., 80.8) and Varaha (G., XXII. 26; B.1:12.6; Vi., 80.8; 
MS., V. 14,19, VIII. 239, XI. 135, 154,199; YS., !. 7.176, Ill; 5.273). 
According to Dharmasutra. Varaha is one of the two-hoofed beasts. 


Matisa (Wild buffalo): 


The Mahisa: (Bubalus bubalis), literally.means that which gets 
pleasure:in water, has;been described, as one of the two hoofed 
animals. (B., l: 12:6, 112.5; G, XUl..21, XVII. 21 KS.. VII..2.32) 
and Smrtis: (Vas., XIV. 35; Vi. 80,10; MS., V. 0; YS., Il. 10. 159). 
According to Baudhayana Dharmasutra,. the. rearing of wild she 
buffaloes.for, livelihood isa minor sin. . The milk of it, within ten 
days of calving, is prohibited. 


Nakula (Mongoose) : 


The Nakula has many references in Sutras (G., |. 64, XXII. 21; 
B., 1.19.8) and Smrtis (Ap., |. 25.14; Vas., XXI. 24, XXil! 29; MS., 
Xl. 131, 159; YS., I!I. 5 270). Six species of Nakula are found in 
India, out of which two, the common. mongoose (Herpestes edwardsi, 
Geoffroy) and the small Indian mongoose (Herpests guropunctatus 
Hodgson) have adapted-themselves to. every condition of the climate 
and surroundings. H. edwardsi has:the distribution in whole of India 
trom the Himalayan foothills to Cape Comarin, extending westwards 
Persia and Mesopotamia and Southwards to Ceylon. However, 
waa netatus is distributed in Northern India from Kashmir to — 
re Orissa, and Assam extending Eastwards into Burma and the 
ae Countries and Westwards into Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and Mesopotamia. 


a i 
“khasa (Himalayan Mormot) : 


Avia The Putikhasa (Marmota bobak muller) has -been mentioned in 
amba Dharmasutra (Ap. A. 17.37). Another species of marmot, 
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nota caidata) is also commonly present 
e confined to the higher levels of rs 
s beyond. The Himalayan Marmot lives 
00 to 5500 m. The Longtailed Marmot 
2400 m and 4300 m. Marmots are 
t build, short or moderate tails and very 
lonies excavating deep burrows in 
he, winter. 


Long tailed Marmot (Mari 
India. These marmots ar 
Himalayas and the highland 
at altitude ranging from 40 
is found at levels between 
distinctive in their stout, squa 
small ears. They live in large co 
which they hibernate throughout t 


_ Salavrka (Hyena) : 
The Salayrka (Hyaena hyaena) has been mentioned in. 


Apastamba Dharmasutra (Ap., 1.10.19, II. 11.29). The hyena- has 
a dog like build, massive head and fore-body, weak hindquarters, 
and a heavy dorsal crest of long hairs, sharply defined from the rest 
of the coat, distinguish the hyena. Its colour varies from cream, 
buff; or tawny to the grey or dirty white of the harsh scanty summer 
coat. The Indian'hyena has transverse stripes on body and limbs 
usually well defined, less so in the full winter coat. The hyena is 
rare in thick forests, abundant in open, where low hills and ravines 


offer convenient holes and caves for shelter. 


According to the account available in Apastamba Dharmasutra 
the cry of Salayrka, when heard, causes cessation of study. 


, 


Sallaka, Salyaka, Saryaka (Porcupine) : 


The Sallaka (Hystrix indica) has been well accounted in 
Sutras (Ap., |. 17.37; B., |. 12.5; G., XVII. 25) and Smrtis (MS.. V. 
18; Vas., XIV. 39; YS., I. 7.177). Porcupines form a separate family 
Hystricidae of rodents, easily recognized by their hair, modified mor” 
or less completely into spines. The quills on the back are. very 
profuse. 


Vrka (Wolf) Si) 


The Vrka_ (Canis u ; ibed in 
pus Linnaeus been describe l 
Baudhayana-Dharmasutra (B., III. 3.6) A A Smrti (MS. vili 
a 236). The Vrka is one of the members of the family Canidae 
E ing a well-shaped head, long pointed muzzle, large erect ears, 
Tien. muscular body, bushy tail, and slender, sinewy limbs: 
Wolves do not prefer to live in thick forests, they are more common 
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nd. open regions. In the barren uplands of Kashmir, 


d Tibet they live as nomads coming down to the valley in 
rating with game and grazing flocks-to the snow-line 


in bare 8 
Ladak, an 
winter, mig 
in summer. 


yyaghra (Tiger) : 


The Baudhayana Dharmasutra (B., ill. 3.6) and the Kamsutra of 
vatsyayana (KS., Il. 6.41, V. 5.16) have the reference of Vyaghra 
(Pathera tigris). The Vyaghra is a member of the cat family, Felidae. 
The Vyaghra is a national animal of India. It lives in humid evergreen 
forests, in dry open jungle, and in grassy swamps of the terai, while 
in the Sunderbans it leads an almost amphibious life ina terrain of 
trees, mud, and water. 


Conclusion 


Dealing with the foregoing text it may be concluded that the 
study on wildlife in postvedic period with special reference to Sutras 
and Smrtis stimulates a spirit of scientific enquiry about the practical 
wisdom of the ancient Indians relating to wildlife, and the modern 
scientist gets many of the zoological informations of the !ndians at 
one place and in a systematic manner so that he can test their 
veracity. Besides being of historical interest, it may widen the 
existing horizon of knowledge about wildlife biology. 
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| Contribution to-Psychology 
in the Atharva Veda 


Dr. H. G. Singh * 


(Paper ` presented “inthe ! Symposium on “Early © Indian 
; ~ contribution to psychology” held inthe ‘ 74th’session of the Indian 
Science Congress at Bangalorefrom Jan. 3 to 7, 1987). | 
Vedas are'treatises of knowledge of the very ancient times of 
India. Out of the four Vedas Atharva Veda is considered to be the 
fourth and last. Every science and discipline at last- on maturity 
becomes pragmatic and applied so is a truth with the Atharva Veda 
whichis ‘an appliéd Veda. As’ regatds psychological learning fots of 
it are found in thé Rig Veda which isthe’ first Veda and which's 
considered by M. Falk! as theorigin. of Psychology in the whole 
world. But the subject matters of the other three Vedas arg 
theoretical and conceptualin contrast to the practical and applied 
nature of the Atharva Veda ateach step. 


The most outstanding feature of the Atharva Veda is ifs strict 
psychological nature and approach, which is clear from= firstly its 
Various names, secondly its methodological approach, thirdly its v 
first Sookt or chapter and, fouthly the observations of its varloŭ 


; s 
commentators.? The Atharva Veda is also called by several name 
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gontRIBUTION TO | 
uding the Brahma Veda and Atma Veda. According to Max-muller, 
u 
inc pma means originally. force, wiil, wish and the propulsive power 
eee Atma means, breath or spirit or self. Brahma itself is 
a £.3 Veda means, knowledge so Arma Veda means knowledge 


i 
if 


5i | 
inept a about Atma or self. Originally the word psychology has 
er composed of two Greek words Psyche and Logus where psyche 


“means ‘soul or Atma and, logus or logy means branch of learning. 
‘$0. the Atharva Veda's- name, Atma Veda becomes a synonym for 
“the English word psychology. In ‘the opinion of Satavalekar* Atharva 
„Veda is specifically , related.to Atma and Mana and this Veda shows 
“the. way. to; know, the, indivinual, self and attain psychic energy. 

„Henery. Lefever", thinks, that the Rishis. of the. Atharva Veda “tend to 
„dwell more upon ; the psychological qualities necessary. in the 
„performer of a certain ceremeny. Satavalekar, Henery Lefever, Arsh, 

»R. Cs Sharma;:Singh,, Shande, etc., haveemphasised the psychological 

ee ofthe: Atharva Veda. 


ai othe long tested Bbeeeations and aus of the Rishis, are, the 
contents of the Vedas under their respective,names as observers ie., 

Dreshta. , The studies of these Rishis are so objective, concentrated 
“and strenuous that the Sanskrit: word Tapas is used -för these. 
"These observers were free fiom. bias and dispassionate: „and 
were ‘undergone rigourous disciplinary exercises of _ realistic 
“observations. an elope 


Dr. Durganand Sinha comparing the methodology of ancient 
Indian and Western psychologists says, “Rather than depend. only 
“Upon strict objective., observation; and., experimentation, the Indian 
wbsycholagist ;, „hasn based. his conclusions, on different kinds of 
= experiences, and obse ervations. . Before placing any reliance on his 
“experiences, he, is expected to undergo,.3..long process of, self- 
‘discipline. + ‘This.is a rigqgurous control but, different from the control 
fei ‘are. generally: „familiar. within, scientific ,. experimentation, 
tthis ¿discipline . .is.,attained, „the „subjective | experiences we 
"Observations of, Such.people are. used, for. psychological theory.” 
pee P. Gupta confirms this.in such werds, ‘lt would be relevant 
Bee ciate the difference, between a “Rishi” -anda “uni”, ` the 
N r was involved in ,,extensive research and evolution of a 
Paoro „or, „principle , based on his personal” and universal 
Sit aons and testing, while the latter was involved in carrying 
Er into ‘mass application through exposition to,, universal 


a 
t 
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applications have been the essential feature of Indian culture 
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tae wi 
conditions and situations. 


In procedure and methodology the Atharva Vedic approach 
is basically psychological. As the roundation of the Vedantic ihe 
of Brahma Satyam Jagat Mithya lies in the Atharva Veda so for ie 
Atharva Veda, Atma, psyche or non-material part of personality ig 
han its physical aspect. There is psychic 
harmony in the universe i.e., the individual and universal Psyche, 
“Brahma” are inter-related. When by the Atharva Vedic practices 
individual psyche feels united with the universal psyche then it 
becomes enormously energetic. According to Atharva Veda psychic 
energy can be lost, gained and transferred though various psychic 
and ritualistic practices. Atharva Veda's challenge is that psyche 
can control and command matter because the two are one and the 
same originally. On the applied side Atharva Veda's appoach.is 
psychogenic. Whether there is any kind of cure of diseases, control 
or modification of behaviour and even removal of natural calamity 
its approach is either purely psychogenic or psychosomatic but no 
where only materialistic. So in methodology Atharva Veda is 


basically psychological. 


Dr. Indra Sen rightly says, “Psychology is a basic trend of 
Indian culture and deeply embedded in. the religious, and 
philosophical thought and the life of the country.” Again in the 
opinion of Dr. Devendra Chandra Dasgupta, “The ancient Hindus 
were throughly conversant with the fundamentals of Psychology,’ 
and they freely applied its principles in : the study of behaviour of. 
men of all ranks from the monarch to the criminal. “9 


It is clear from the foregoing that the psychologic? 
an 
life right from the earliest times of the Vedas which trend and 
tradition have later been followed by the other ancient documents. 
Although all the aspects of human behaviour from birth upto death 
have been covered by the psychological applications of the Atharva 
Veda, but the most outstanding are— therapeutics (Bhaisajayani); 
education and guidance (Brahmacharya Shiksha), state and warfare 
(Rajkarmani), love making (Strikarmani), social harmony 
(Samanasayan!) and attainment of supernormality (Paustakami)- 


These are dealt in detail as follows :— 


Psychological applications to Mental Disorders - 


RS : 3 d 
Atharva Veda tries to help man to live full life of @ hU% 
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years $0 therpeutics naturally came under its scope. The Ayurveda 
is regarded as the Upveda of the Atharva Veda because it has come 
out of the Atharva Veda. The Atharva Veda has dealt the topics in 
very brief and the rest of explanation and elaboration are done.by its 
commentators. It must be made clear that it has discussed the 
subjects in its own ways prevalent then and one must not expect to 
{find the modern terminologies in them. However we shall try to 
discuss things in modern terms as far as possible. Excluding the 
somatic and medicinal approaches we are going to discuss its 
psychogenic approach to mental disorders. There are sound theoretical 
foundations regarding the concept of mental abnormality, nosology, 
symptomatology and therapy. 


(A) Abnormality, Nosology and Symptomatology : 


Human personality on the physical side has three components 
or Gunas as Vata, Pitta and Kapha according to (Atharva Veda) A. V. 
XIII/4/29, 33. These three Gunas are in every human body since birth 
varying in different degrees. But when there is some extraordinary 
increase or discrease in any of these, it gives rise to different diseases 
according to A. V.1/12/3. The mental personality also constitutes 
three Gunas or Vritis— Sattav, Rajas and Tamas according to A. V. 
Mf, and X/8/43. These three Gunas are in Manas or mind of every 
being since birth and they try to keep equilibrium. According to 
r e: 9, 12, the corruptions or Doshas of Rajas and Tamas 
¢ ciate Increase or decrease in degree) give rise to mental 
E TA The human personality at any stage on physical and 
mie am a mee of degree combinations of Vata, Pitta, 
dnote eee Rajas, Tamas respectively, and their too much 

ns make it disordered physically or mentally. 


Nosology as we find today is not given in -the Atharva Veda 
e diseases are given at different places in brief. But we can 
Y the mental disorders into three categories as follows— 


and th 
Classif 
a 
(8) Severe disorders— (1) Unmad (insanity), (2) Grahi (seizure or 
hysteric fits), (3) Apasmar (epilepsy) (4) Bhaya 
(fear, phobia), (5) Manaspap ‘(schizophrenia 
Paranoid type) and (6) Pap Bhavna (guilt 

b) Mild a and’ inferiority feeling). 
ments— (1) Krodh (rage), (2) Irsha (jealousy), 
(3) Moh (eroticism), (4) Dushwapan (evil 


( 
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dream) and (5) Shrap (compulsive evil) | 
suggestion). 

(c) Health and Integration— (1) Medha Vardhan (intelligence and 
memory improvements), (2) Pustikani ‘(ego . 
energising) and (3) Samanasayani (social 


integration). 


The category of severe disorders, consists of those 
abnormalities which range upto the highest degree of deviations 
from normality and includes psychoses and neuroses in the modern 
terms. The category, mild ailments consists of those abnormalities 
which are mild in severity and roughly include mild neuroses, and 
characterological defects. The last category of health and integration 
includes mental health and integration devices both at individual 
and social levels. 


` The Atharva Veda is very poor in the description of symptoms 

‘and diagnosis. A few points of symptoms are discussed briefly in 
symbolical language here and there in between the therapeutic 
processes which are dealt in detail. The descriptions of Unmad 
(insanity) is given in A. V. VI/2/1-4; of Grahi (seizure) in A. V. 
11/10/628, 11/9/1, V111/2/12, XI1/3/18 and V1/113/1, 3; of Apasmar 
(epilepsy) in A. V. VINI/1/3, 4, 6, 7, 16, 18-21, XIX/36/6, 11/4/2, 
V1/105 and 1/22; of Bhaya (phobia) in A. V. 11/15, VI/40, X!X/14, 15, 
IV/25 and VI/112; of Manaspap (Schizophrenia paranoid type). in 

_ A.V. VI/45 and of Pap Bhavna (guilt and inferiority feeling) in A. V. 
1/10/1-4, 1/31/2, 1/12/5, 11/28/1, 111/31/11, 1V/23/1-7, 1v/24/1-7, 
IV/25/1-7, \V/26-29, V/30/4, V1/26/1-3 Y1/96 /2, VI/97/2, V1/113/1-3, 
VI/115-120, VII/42, 43, V!/65/2, VII/112, 117/1, VI!/115, 120/1-4, 
X/1/12, X/3/8, X/4/22, XI/6/1-23 and X\/2/40. Among the mild 
ailments Krodh (rage) is described at A. V. V1/42/1-3 and V1/43/1-3; 
Irsha (jealousy) at A. V. VI/18/1-3, VII/74/3 and V111/45, 46, 47; 
Moh (eroticism) at A. V. 111/21/4, 111/25/6, 111/139/1-3, VI/130/1 -4, 
V1/131/1-3, and V1/132; Dushwapn (evil dream) at A. V. IV/5/1 -7, 
IV/17/5, V1/46/1-3, XIX/9/2, 3, VI/100, 101, XVI/5/1-8 and XVII/6 
and Sharp (curse or evil suggestion) at A. V. 11/7/1-4. V1/37/1-3, 
and V1I/59/61, 95, 67. Under Health and integration, Medha 
Vardhan (intelligence and memory improvement) is dealt in A. V. 
1/1/1-4, VI/108/1-3, Vil/61 and VII/67; Paustikani (Ego energising) 
in A.V. W/12/1-8; 11:17/1-7, vnom, vi/38/1-4, vi/41/1-3 and 
X1/8/4; and Samanasayani (social integration) in A. V. 1/30/1-5, 
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i voee vVI/42/1-3, VI/64/1-3, V1/73/1-3, V!/94/1-3 


ee vi/52/1-2, !/15/1-4 and !l1/8/1-6. (The detailed 
| uk tions of these abnormalities are found in chapter third of the 
CA book, “Psychotherapy in India“ (from Vedic to modern 
au 
times). 


| (B) The Atharvan Psychotherapy 


We have seen that the Atharva. Veda's theory of psychic 
disorders iS psychogenic. Coming to the therapeutic side we find 
| nat the Atharva Veda has made Atharvanic (psychological) and 
pusik (somatogenic) aproaches for both psychic and somatic 
disorders. Out of these we are concerned here’ with psycho- 
therapeutics, which incidentally is its widely made approach. The 
` Atharva Veda has also applied Manas Chikitsa (psychotherapy) to the 
cure of physical diseases, but our discussion will confine only to its 
use for psychic disorders discussed above. Depending on the ‘nature 
ofpsychic abnormality and to overcome the drawback of space, 
lime and resources the Atharvans had developed various kinds of 
therapies, At A.V. X!/4/16 the kinds of therapies are broadly 
| described as—- (a) Atharvanic (psychotherapy), (b) Angirasi 
| (endocrine therapy), (c) Daiviya (divine and naturopathy) and 
| (0) Manushayaja (medicines prepared by man). These have further 
| Yarities. But it is difficult to make a clearcut classification of the 
| therapies because they often include the feature of one another e.g., 
| almost all kinds of therapies some elements of suggestion and 
education are there. Any way these are classified as follows : 


(a) 


4 Identical therapies (Atharvanic i. e., Manas Chikitsa). 

| (D) Mantra Vidya— (a) Samkalp (auto-suggestion or self- 
hypnotism) 

(b) Sadesh (hetro-suggestion) 


(c) Samvashikaran (hypnosis) 


tration). 
(e) Brahma Kavach (defensive belief) 
(2) Utarna 
(3) Ashvas 
(4) 


(transference) / 
Oe an and Upchar (persuasion and desensitization) 
‘Vly Havan Chikitsa (spiritual healing) 
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(5) Prayaschittani— (a) Suekarokti (confession) 
(b) Tapa (penance) 
(c) Balidan (sacrifice) 
(b) Non-!dentical therapies (Kausik i.e., Bhautic Chikitsa)} 


(1) Angirasi (endocrine therapy) 


(2) Daivyaprakrat (divine and natural such as Jal Chikitsa 
(hydro therapy), Vayu Chikitsa (air-therapy), 
Agni Chikitsa (heat therapy) and Say 
Chikitsa (solar therapy), | È 


io 


(3) Manushyaja (medicine prepared by ‘mian) 


The identical therapies mean psychbldgical therapies. In 
Rig Veda X/97/22 Aushadhiyan (rnedicines) "speak to king’ Soma 
that a true Vaid must be Brahmagyani i.e., knowing Atma and 
only he can cure diseases. Gopath Brahman 3/2: and Aitraiya 
Brahman 5/33 say that Vani and Manas are the two ‘sides of a man 
and the knowledge of Rig Yajur and Sam Vedas energise and purify 
Vani while Atharva Veda energises and purifies Manas. The A.V, 
X1/4/16 clearly shows that without Manas energy no other therapy 
such as medicine prepared by man or gods and body endocrine 
therapy work. The Atharva Veda propounds that the psyche has the 
Capacity to cure and correct the psyche Whether one’s own or others. 
A. V. XI/4/1 -26 describes different aspects and energies of psyche 
or Manas and its 16th Mantra clearly propounds that all sorts of 
therapies and medicines do not effect without the motivated 
Manas. 


i 


Coming to the description of therapies, a Mantra is a silent 

or loud pronounciation of words in poetry, prose or syllable with 

definite meaning and psychic energy in itself. There are two kinds 

of Mantras-Vedic and Tantrik. The Vedic Mantra being in Sanskrit 

the meanings are most important in them and they work through 
sound, psychic and atmic energies. The Tantrik Mantras are Very 
short and sketchy may be in one syllable called Bijakshra or in 
figures and graphs called Yantra and work through physical ang 
cosmic energies. Its Samkalp type is dealt in A. V. X1/8/4, 1/1/% 
XIX/S2/1, VI/15/1-3, 1/34/2-3, V1/46/1-3 and at so many other 
places not only for the cure of diseases but also for achieving 
wordly gains. It is like auto-suggestion of modern psychotherapy: 
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adesh is hetro-suggestion and used in A.V. VINI/1, 11/10/6, 8, 
yya2, 43, VI/18/1-3, 1!1/25/1-6, VI/101 and V/34/4 for different 
mild ailments. Samvashikaran (hypnosis) is used in A. V. 1V/13/6, 7, 
yil/13/6, 111/8/6 and I!1/1, 2. Rituals are the indirect suggestions 
conveyed symbolically through demonstrations. They are used very 
widely not only for the cure of diseases but for several other purposes. 
Brahma Kavach is a defensive belief created psychically for safety 
from illness, enemies and calamities. The A. V. V/10/1-8 and VINN/2 
ate its examples. Ritualistic therapy and Brahma Kavach have no 
comparison in modern psychotherapy in any form. 


Utarna (transference) is a process of transferring or sending 
the symptoms of ailments to other objects or persons for according 
tothe Atharva Veda both psychic and physical symptoms can be 
transferred to animate and inanimate objects. Arsh!° has nicely 
commended this method of the Atharva Veda. The A. V. 1!/7/5, 
W14, IX/2, X/1, V1/26, 45, V1/112 and 11/29 area few examples of 
it. Ashvasan and Upchar (persuasion & desensitization) have been 
used for curing psychic disorders as essential preliminary practices 
supplementary to various other therapies. These are supportive 
devices. The trend of offering and prayer to different gods and 
goddesses in order to achieve something or to cure diseases which 
Started from the Rig Veda has also been maintained by the Atharva 
Veda in the form of Daiviya and Havan Chikitsa (spiritual healing). 
The A.V. 111/11/1, XIX/38/1-3, and XX/9/6 ‘show that not only 
ent gee unknown diseases and even consumption can be 
ia l e A. We 111/49, MUS, VI/132 are a few example: of it. 
| Thora ani is a unique and major practice of the Atharva Veda. 
Gin) Ny are more than fifty and broadly deal with Pap Bhavna 
stile a any delinquency, ego-energising etc. !ts three 
coe E arokti (confession), Tapa (penance) and Balidan 
Pes H nee manmate objects). MATT is also 
adjustment panty Tapa is a sort of self punishment and 
aa Baldan is based on the theory of give and take. 
active ang Be ce eas relieve ego of the burden and make it more 
Practitioners Bi to work. A scientific survey of the indigenous 
aiasthan ae oot Vidya conducted by the author in U. P. ane 

coe mecs of India has revealed that it is still efficacious 
d practised psychotherapy. Their detailed description 


Comparj ; 
Chapter aa on with modern psychotherapies are given in the 
Sic to "th of the author's book, “Psychotherapy in India“ (from 


Modern times) 11, 
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II, Psychological applications to education ang 


guidance : i 
Now coming to the field of education, this process in ancient 
anced that students from different countries of the 
> world used to come to seek education in the famous universities of 
Taxila (1500 B. C.) and Nalanda (7th century A. D.). It was so 

perfect that while modern students are unable to memorise even 


a few answers and resort to mass copying in the examinations, 
students were able to memorise even. the huge 


India was. so adv 


, the ancient 
voluminous four Vedas. 


The works of scholars like Devendra Chandra Dasgupta, Veda 
Mitra, A. S. Altekar, A. L. Mudaliar, S. K. Das, R. K. Mukerji, F.E.Key 
etc. have highlighted the different aspects of ancient Indian 
education. But the more remarkable in the present context is D.C. 
Dasgupta‘s “Educational Psychology of the ancient Hindus.” In 
the preface of this he writes, That the ancient Hindus possessed 
as they were of a thorough knowledge of educational psychology 
based their teachings on sound psychological principles cannot be 
gainsaid. ”12 


The factor of individual difference in mental capacity has 
, been emphasised right from the Rig Veda, “Friends possessing eyes, 
Possessing ears, were (yet) unequal in mental apprehension.’ 
Gsruda Purana, Nyaya Sutra of Gautam, Jainism’s Parwamimansa 
Sutra, Asvaghosa in Mahayana literature, Kautilya in Arthasastra, 
etc. have talked of individual diiferences in intelligence, in mental 
abilities and emphasised its assessment befora imparting education 
or assigning job. Vishnusharma in Panchtantra says, “But. it Wa 


necessary to test your intelligence.’14 Ancient literature is full of 
such instances, 


contact 


Contrary to modern System there was. very intimate Fe 
“At 


of teacher and taught. Atharva Veda emphatically says, 
time of admission ceremony (Upanayan Sanskar), the taac p 
(Acharya) adopts the student in his womb like a mother and keeping 
him for three nights he gives him the second birth at the time of 
education completion ceremony (Samvartan Sanskar) when uar 
the high scholars (Deytas)_ come to have the auspicious glance i 
the new graduate (Snatok).'18 Here the three nights mean th 
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e stages Of elementary, intermediate and university education 
thre 


hrough the dark ignorance of which the teacher guides the student 
thr 


protectively, ; 
to be three kinds of graduates—theoretically learned (Vidya Snatak), 


ally trained (Vrat Snatak) and both learned and practically 
Vidya—Vrat Snatak). Thus learning with practical conduct 


| followed and the conduct of the teacher was a major 
NG 


practic 
sound ( 
was the idea 
influencing factor. 


In ancient times the environment factor in doing a particular 
job was considered of primary importance. So for carrying education 
the calm, undistracting and healthy atmosphere of forest far away 
from home and public worries was usually selected. Human factor 
© ofconcentration and distraction was applied to education and the 
| potentialities of the student were given free ‘flow to develop in 
full. 


The elementary education was compulsory, the intermediate 
was obligatory and the higher was optional alloted after strict 
educational and vocational guidance. The teacher of higher 
vocational learning never imparted training to the person not having 
aptitude for that trade.17 The teacher preferred to live and die with 
his art and learning of his trade rather than impart it to the 
undeserving one. According to D. C. Dasgupta, “The modern ideal 
and practice of applying sound psychological principles to vocational 
education were in vogue in ancient India.” (Ref. p. 183). “The 
ancient Hindus not: only knew that specific skill and abilities are of 
essential necessity for each occupation— high or low, but they also 
applied the scientific method in directing the vocational selection of 
pet children. (p. 201).18 The citizens, the parents, as well as the 
“lly supervisors took keen interest in vocational councelling.. As a 
re" the guidance the teacher asked the scholars to make certain 
ree one of their skills before proceeding to their courses of 
Tom Dro 2 CENTS when a group of princes went to learn at 
a tree an ote in the Mahabharata times, he puta clay : Pr 
bird, meses them to pierce the arrow into the left eye O 
Petceivin ing One by one on the bow he asked, what he was 
Said he = Everyone descrived so many visible things but Arjun 
Selected fo geing only the left eye of the bird. Thus only Arjun sa 
EVices a the vocational training of the Archery. Various suc 

re applied by the technical teachers in ancient India, and 
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their counselling was the final authority. 


Ill. Psychological applications to state and warfare. 


Another remarkable field in which psychological application 
is found is state affair and warfare. The Atharva Veda Chapters 
VI/30 and X1X/37 lay down specific personality traits of a monarch, 13 
What should be the king's behaviour in the assembly of ministers 
and how can he be a popular king, are described in the Vedas, The 
later literature like Ramayan and Mahabharata specifically depict 
the qualities, behaviour, duties and functions of a popular king. The 
stories of the Panchtantra illustrate the varieties of kings functions 
tobe taught to the princes. Through ‘these the Psychological, 
maxims of behaviour were taught such as—our enemy’s enemy is 
our friend, the affectivity and postivity of a false suggestion 


increase with the number of pronouncers, how certain behaviour 
patterns give rise to positive friendship and how certain behaviour 
patterns creat rift and enmity in. friends,. hereditary characteristics 
cannot be fully and permanently changed and prior testing and 
small scale experimentation are necessary for all ections. Chanakya 
Niti and Bidur Niti give behavioural guidance for the adoption of 
kings, administrators and commons. : 


The famous Hitopadesh (directions for benificial behaviour} 
are psychological suggestions for the adoption of ideal and utilitarian 
behaviour of the general public. Atharva Veda Mantra 12/1/452 
describes how the people of various castes, languages, religions 
apd customs tn a state should live united for a common cause. 
Rig Veda's last Sukta (191) inspires for a familial and social 


bate oration and harmony. ‘These are also applicable to present day 
Indian conditions. 


Atharva Veda 111/1 1221 
Kaushik Sutra 14/7 shows ho 
most interesting is the incine 
war which is well depicted j 
S. K. Rama Chandra Rao, 
councelling; 


asks to create confusion in enemy and 
w to hypnotise the enemy army. The 
nt of Arjun’s neurosis in the Mahabharat 
n the famous Gita. In the opinion of 
“Itis a story of skilful and successful 
; and what follows focusses the attention on this 
particular aspect of this great book, as the modern ideas of gene 
and councelling are amply illustrated there, “22 


Arjuna had developed a pathological state which in yogi 
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terminology Was the hyper increment of Rajas (erotic) Guna and 
reduction of Tamas (thenatos or destructive) Guna. All the three 
Gunas— Sata Rajas and Tamas exist in everyone since birth but i; 
one i EVO ENEN moment according to the need and press. 
For a warrior’s role the dominance of Tamas Guna over Rajas is 
essentially needed. 

Mithe terminology of Ayurvedic psychopathology Arjun 
developed Unmad (hysteria) of Pitronmad type. 


Lord Krishna at once picked up the method of Gyan Yoga 
because this was the only method Suitable for the rational type 
Arjun and the situational need. He re-educated, explaining the true 
nature of the self as immortal and independent of the mortal body 
and wordly family relations. Thus diverting his attention to the 
metaphysical standpoint Krishna drove out Arjun from the shrinked 
ego involvement in the conventional relations of kith and kin. The 
range of ego broadened. Thus the degree of Rajas Guna at once 
depressed and the press of the war field shot up the Tamas Guna. 
And this Tamas may not be blind and crude so the Sattav Guna 
was also increased and the state of Sthitaprijnya (psychological 
equipose) was established in Arjun. His hysteria getting cured, he 
fought hard and won the battle.23 


Arjun‘s case is similar to the- first world war time hysteria of 
tne great generals which led to the discovery of psychogenic view 
point in mental disorders. Certainly if no family and ego involvement 


is there, the warrior does not feel war stress and anxiety and gives 
a devoted fight: NEY Saf 


_ So decreasing the pathological state of Rajas Guna and 
1 i . i 

Bee sing the resultant Tamas Guna is a Yogic psychopathological 
elapy for war time neurosis. j : i 


os 


l : , : 
V, Psychological applications to Erotic Behaviour : 


} The ne 
Sexual 


activity, 
een 


xt field of psychological application is the erotic and 
behaviour which has been regarded such an essential pious 
i ci man that mythologically a god of sex (Kama Dev) has 
“Signed to be incharge of this function. Atharva Veda has 
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mns. called Strikarmani (pertaining to. famaje 
f which is, how to behave to achieve the 
love object (male or famale). Commentators of the Atharva Veda 
like, W. D. Whitney, Maxmuller, Griffith, Von Roth, Sayan, Kesay, 
er Rc. Sharma) agree that Atharva Veda. Sooktag 
(Chapters) 1/34, 11/30, 111/25, V!/8, 9, 102, 130, 131, 132 and VII/38 
specifically deal with winning the’ beloved. Max Muller uses the 

phrase— ‘‘The entire mental condition of the pacer and perhaps 

also her utterances shall be altered.’ “Thus the mind of the woman 


a big group of hy 
activity) the main theme € 


i i "24 
shal! not be able to free itself from her lover. 


Leaving the minor ancient literature aside we make reference 
to Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana in which ways of approaching loved 
object, of attracting one and ways of having outmost pleasure have 
been dealt along with conceptual considerations of the: instinct: of 


sex.29 


V. Psychological applications for Supernormal 
Behaviour : 


Lastly we now. come to the psychological applications for 
the attainment of supernormal behaviour the instances of which so 
Often fill the ancient Indian History. Right from Vedic times it isa 
common concept that, human personality is so modifiable that by 
adoption of proper practice and behaviour patterns it can attain 
super-normal state the opposite end of abnormality. From normality 
Yoga has equal excess to abnormality and supernormality. Its 
design starts from the smallest modification of reflex action, goes | 
through unconscious complexes (may be of past lives) and reaches 
upto supernormality and Moksha. 


There seems a general Fmivapdrenension that yoga means 
only Asana and Pranayama. These are the two out of eight stages 
of highly technical Patanjali Yoga which are Yama, Niyama, Asana, 
Pranayama, Pratyahar, Dharna, Dhyana and Samadhi. These stages 
have relevancy to the Yogic model of man which have five 
composite functional systems—Annamaya, Pranmaya, Manomay® 
Vigyanmaya, and Anandmaya Koshas or layers. The practices Of- 
Yama, Niyama and Asana cover conditioned and somatic behaviour 

of Annamaya kosha, Pranayama cover functional side of Pranamayé 
nerves, Pratyahar cover complexes of Manomaya kosha Dharna an 
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phyana cover knowledge stuff of Vigyanmaya kosha and Samadhi 
cover blissful state ef Anandmaya kosha. Uns yoga modifies whole 
of conditioned, physical, nervous and psychic components of human 
model. Each of the eight stages of Patanjali yoga has further 
advanced techniques most of which are not taught by the yogis to the 
common man. They require long arduous Practice which devoted 
yogis can do. 


By the practice of Swarvigyan, a technical training about the 
science of breath taught by Shiva to Parvati, the common man can 
get success in life toa remarkable extent. By the awakening of 
Kundalini different supernormal states of behaviour are attained. 
Patanjali2© describes the various supernormal Siddhis which by the 
practice of higher Ashtang yoga are achieved. In addition to this, 
psychological applications to the religious behaviour of man have 
been elaborately made by so many religious sects from time to time 
e.g., Buddhism prescribes to have minimum wants so that stress and 
frustrations may not effect. But the yogic psychological applications 
for the achievement of supernormality in behaviour is certainly an 
advancement to the Western psychology. 


Conclusions : 


In view of the above it can be said that the nature -and 
approach of Atharva Veda is strictly Psychological and the 
psychological applications in it have been made in the fields of 
Psychotherapy, education and guidance, state and warfare, love 
making, supernormality and religion. 


Lots of psychological learning is there imbibed in Atharva 
Veda and ancient literature and even in folk lore which are full of 
Messages to govern the life and social behaviour of man and also 
aryo useful guidelines for the socio-economic development. 
aed studies and devoted efforts to collect, analyse and 
eae the material in scientific perspective can throw light on 
oe penerent psychological teachings of Rishis and Munis which 
initial p Re ment in the present socio-culture framewons Such 
f be uit will not only suggest hypotheses, ideas and models 
OF in ew modes of experiments but will provide new theories 


bs tegrating some conflicting and chaotic conclusions of modern 
Ychology, 


di 
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Scholars like Gardner Murphy, Abraham Maslow, Gordon i 
Allport etc. feeling the inadequacy of modern Psychology are 
e towards the oriental intellectual heritage for better insight 


and understanding of the non-physical aspect of man in which India 
can definitely contribute to a great extent. Before they find out 
something, it becomes imparative on Indian psychologists to explore 
and present more worth while systems of psychology to the 


world. 
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Book Reviews 


I SHRIMAD BHAGAVAD GEETAA. (A Psychological Commentary 
for Spiritual Seekers and Psychic Sufferes.) B. S. Goel;-—Third Eye 
Foundation of India (No. 33 New Colony, Kurukshetra, Haryana) 
New Delhi 1986. XXI +136 pages 4-4 colour plates, Price 
Rs. 40. 


In his “Introduction” to this book, the author himself brings 
up the justified question : “Why a new commentary ?”, considering 
that so many of them already exist. He argues that, while most of 
these commentaries, both ancient and modern, reflect a scholarly 
bent to mind, only few of them are written by “God-realised” 
Persons who can draw on their own experience, having actually 
followed right to its goal one or the other of the paths to spiritual 
liberation as they are described in the “Gita”. He claims that he 
himself, by the grace of his “Guru” similar to Arjun, has faced the 
battle of Kurukshetra within himself and has come through it 25° 
“realised Soul”. 


ons 


As a- second justification for his writing the book, he menti x 
er 


the need for a commentary which is written in “the most mod 
and easily understandable psychological language of our times” an 
with particular stress “on Understanding the problems of all thos? 
who are either suffering from emotional troubles or feeling som? 
difficulty in pursuing the spiritual path”, and which, at the sam? tim 
“avoids...giving a purely religious colouring to the teaching’ 
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ghagavad Geetaa.” 

One further advantage of this commentary, which the author 
himself has not mentioned, is that, by his Jong professional 
experience in compiling andicditing educational textbooks, he has 
mastered the art of presenting his material according. to all the 
insights of modern “Learning Theory“, so that it can easily be taken 
in, retained and assimilated by the reader. 


Right at the outset, he delineates the course he is going to 
take, actually closely following the outline of the “Gita” itself, the 
chapters in the commentary each corresponding to the chapters in 
text. Then, at the beginning of each chapter, he skilfully sums up 
what has already been presented and links it up, ina way that 
stimulates the reader’s continuing interest, with the subject to be 
dealt with next. Every opportunity is taken, though in a quite 
inobtrusive way, to stress the basic truth of the Gita”, namely that, 
what man commonly considers as “reality”, i.e., his own body and 
mind and the material objects and fellow human beings of this 
world to which he so readily attaches himself, are just the result of 
“Maya”, produced by the great “Shakti, and that the only true 
aspect of man is the invisible “jiva” which, in its turn, is one with 
‘Shiva, the Cosmic Consciousness. Furthermore, he again and 
gain repeats that “All yoga basically means the disconnection of 
he individual consciousness from the bondages of the mind and 
Naya on the one hand, and its linkage with the Cosmic Con- 


fates (Lerd), which is its source as well as goal, on the other 
and.” 


l The many different approaches offered by the “Gita” for 
Jining this essential insight, for attaining liberation from the chain 
of re-births and for merging with the ultimate one are explained and 
commented Upon in a language that can indeed be easily understood 
ath ees people, even if they are not particularly familiar 

cant teachings and terminology of ancient Indian philosophy. 
ugn Ct actually points out repeatedly that the teachings of 


Ita” : : 
eligi “re the universal and timeless nature, not tied to any one 


and i in particular the Hindu background. He shows his broad 
y. pent understanding and acknowledgement of other religions 


mg Passages from the New Testament of the Bible and also 
"tng to Mohammedan and Buddhist teachings. Quite 


Y tefe 
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ples and illustrations taken from everyday lit 
e 


uently, apt exam ea 
freq ffered for elucidating some point na 
e 


or even from science, are O 
effectively. 


arallels are drawn and differences pointed 


Again and again, P 
he road to eternal salvation, as Indian 


out between, on one hand, t 
tradition prescribes it and, on the other hand, Western systems of 


psychology and psychotherapy. 


The reviewer perceives the main weakness of the book : The 
author, having himself made the acquaintance— both in theory and 
practice — of Freudian psychoanalysis, refers almost exclusively to 
the theories and terminology as formulated by Freud himself. He 
does not comment upon the fact that, by now, in the Western world, 
Freud’s theoretical framework is by no means any longer the only 
and not even the most relevant system of psychology and psycho- 
therapy.’ Many of his teachings have become questionable or even 
obsolete in the course of years. One finds many sincere and learned 
efforts to transcend the materialistic limitations of Freud’s view ‘and 

“to penetrate to deeper and more ‘real’ levels of human. 
“psychology”, where man’s individual existence in the temporal 
_ world has its links with an everlasting and universal “Reality”. This 
lack of up-to-date information on the further advances in Westerr 
_ psychology would certainly disqualify the book for acceptance bis 
p Western public. bs 

t ) i 


oe 


| 


Apart from this anda few other, more formal drawbac! 
however, the whole book is written with commendable clarity, ah 
it presents a mature and well-balanced view. As far as Indian 
readers are concerned, one can foresee that the benefits which many 
of them will derive from this book will justify the author's endeavour 
by its fruit. ; 


Dr. (Miss) E. Hoch 

Retired Prof. of psychiatry 
Dr. med., Specialist fey 
Psychiatry, EMH, Switzerlan 


Dee ; ige! 
Il. Karma and Rebirth in Classical Indian Traditions : WendY pone n 
O'Flaherty; Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, Bungalow Road, Jawahar pagâi J 
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pelhi-7; 1983; PP. 343; Price Rs. 100. 


Under the spensorship ef the American Council of Learned 
Seciaties and the Secial Science Research Council’ two conferences 
on ‘Karma’ were held in America in 1967 and 1978, the deliberations 
of some outstanding scholars of these conferences constitute this 


book. 


The most important theory of Indian Philosophy, Karma, which 
plays a vital commanding and decisive role in the culture and life 
of India has been dealt in full details. In the introductory and first 
out of twelve essays the compiler Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty 
presents the Vedic and Puranic background of the theory of Karma 
which is followed by the studies of Karma in Mahabharat by J. Bruce 
Long, the Dharmasastras by Ludo Rocher, the medical text books by 
Mitchell G. Weiss and the Tamil tradition by George L. Hart, Ill. 
In the second part, the Buddhist and Jaina thoughts on Karma have 
been explained and examined by Gananath Obeysekere, James 
McDermott, William Stablien and Padmanabh S. Jaini. The third 
part constitutes the last three essays by Karl H. Potter, Wilhelm 
Halbfoss and Gerald James l.arson on the theory of Karma as 
maintained by some systems of Indian Philosophy. The book 
brings forward all deeper issues connected with definitions, 
approches for the against, conflicting concepts and theories of Karma 
and rebirth. The various chapters respond to one another ina 
reformulation of questions that the volume presents but does not 


pretend to settle. Thus no solution to the paradox of Karma is 
reached. 


Itisa matter of appreciation, that western academia has 
devoted sufficient time and energy on the basic issue of human 
arma, action. The book brings all available views on Karma and 
birth in ane volume and as such it will be of great use to the 
ees Of Philosophy as well as of Psychology and Sociology, 

use the last chapter has nicely dealt the sociological and 


Psychological aspects of Karma. 


Dr. R. P. Atreya 
Saraswatinagar. 
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gditorially Speaking : 


Behaviour Modification 


Gurukula Kang Vishwavidya with a heritage of 88 years has 
acguired and maintained its our specific character. and ideal like 
any other university of a long standing. It purports to bring out the 
hidden and forgotten sciences of the Vedic timés and communicate 
far and wide the message of the Vedas for the benifit of the whole 
humanity. Human psychology and behaviour is a field which has 
been of great concern to the Rishis, academicians ane comman men 
from the very ancient time. 


Different approaches to personality development and behaviour 
modification have been made in the Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, Ene 
and later philosophical literature. The famous theory of Karma t.e., 
action which is one of the main themes of the Gita, propounds that 
Present actions and deeds control human behaviour of past and 
future. The effect of human action and deeds is both retroactive 
and proactive. There is a famous story of aking, Nahush, who by 
Virtue of modifying his behaviour -through actions and deeds could 
attain the kingdom of heaven and again by the observance of reverse 
type of behaviour he lost the throne of Indra and became and 
ordinary king of the world. 


Geraldine Coster comparing Psycho - analysis and Yoga 
“Once more we need to remember that Eastern 
heory of mind is far more definite and clear cut than that of 
oma Analytical theory in the westis a very new and young 

iment, Yoga in the east is a very ancient and matured 


Says, 
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Yoga modifies the whole personality, i.e., Soma, Nery 
and Psyche. In the Western: Psychology the process of Bovis, 
modification goes from abnormality to normality but in Indian 
psychological heritage it does not stop at normality but opens new 
avenues to rise further to attain supernorma! behaviour. Thus thers 
e wider approaches and techniques of behaviour Modification, 
But these are not being included in the Current 
India. 


technique”. 


ar 
available in India. 
teaching of psychology tn 


Here it is worth while to quote Dz. G. Bose saying, “India’s 
ancient learned man had a genius for introspective meditation ang 
the Indian psychologist has that heritage. In this respect he enjoys 
an advantage over his colleagues in the west. If this faculty is 
properly cultivated problems requiring deep intros-pection such as 
those of thought process, higher cultural inhibitions, etc., will be 
successfully solved. The mystic experience of saints and yogis 
should form the subject matter of psychological research and India 


‘ 


is the best place for this study.“ 


Hence an All India Summer Institute on;. “Indian Apporches 
and Techniques of Personalty Development and. Behaviour 
Modification,” sponsored by the University Grants Commission, 
New Delhi was held at this Vishwavidyalaya from June 27 to July 
11, 1987 to teach the teachers of different Universites the Indian 
techniques propounded and adopted by the Indians from the 
Vedic times. a i 


This attempt was to advance the theme- of advocating, Indian 
Psychological learning already adopted in a similar Summer Institute 
on, “Psychological Traditions in India’? held in 1986 at this 
vishwavidyalaya. This issue of the journal contains a. few 
representative lectures held in 1987 Summer Institute. A full report 
of the same also appears at the and. 


FRARAR 
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Prithivi Sukta 


Part H1 (Concluded) 


Dr. Satyayrata Siddhantalarkur* 


Earth as a Mother 


The Prithivi Sukta is a Chapter of the 12th Kand of Atharva 
Veda which deals with the Earth (Bhoomi) as our benefactress. 
This is our motherland or the land of the state (Rashtra) hence some 
people have styled it as a Raahtra Sukta. After dealing with the 
first eightaen mantras of this Sukta in part | and 19 to 39 mantras in 
Part II, the remaining 40 to 63 mantras are explained here. 


at a: fa: ar fang aq aa HIAATAS | 
ym: AGIISATY Fa: TI FUT: N (2o) 


hom so many attributes have been 


The Earth about w y 
(This we claim on 


tecounted orders for us the riches we desire. 
account of our effort.) Fortune may join this afterwards. Our efforts 


be the fore-runner. 40. 
gear mafa qafa year aa: sATA: | 
Bera aai aimee: aeat aa gai 
ara ale: sai aaa aaa AT Taal ET | (9) 


The Earth on whom the mortals speaking various tongues 


* ar 
Fx-Visitor, Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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sing and dance; On whom they fight with drums resounding loud: 
Let the Earth drive out our rivals and make herself free from ian, 


41. 
qeai aed Aigaat AEAT: FAT: TA HOTT: | | 
grå THT qå A: HE TTA | (73) | 

Earth on whom grow foodgrains in the form of tice and | 


barley; On whom are settled manifold groups of human beings: 
The Earth whose spouse is the cloud who fattens her with rain; To 
that Earth be my homage. 42. 


Yea: FT: aF, AA Tea: fagia | 
sonata: gadq favaraty ai aai Toi a gg 1 (v3) 


Whose cities are planned by men of sterling qualities; In 
whose fields and landscapes are conducted multifarious activities: 
Let the master of all beings make resplendent and pleasant to fs 
the Earth who contains everything in her womb the Earth in every 
direction. 43 


fate fast agar ger ag fig farog fret aad Ñ | 
agfa a: agar: Warr sat Sal FAACAATAT 11 (vv) 


abet the Earth give me wealth, jewels and gold which she 
bears in her hidden places in many forms; Let the Divine Earth, 


ae wealth, pleased in mind, while bestowing treasure sustain 


a faset ager faataa aat aniot giaa atrag | 
Sga aT afaoea X gag oat ga Ba aege n (w) 


i Let the Earth, bearing in various ways, people .of different 
enguages and of different customs particulsr to their locality, yield 


to me a thousand streams of i i 
! wealth as the co jelding milk 
Standing steady and unresisting 45, pin 


a: aa: qlas: gam HATEN: ; X 
fafa: fag gfafa aq aq ei e am: ga | ; | 
aq faa àa a: gE 11 (e) Se | 


O Earth ! whatsoever harsh-biting, winter-smitten serpents 
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F scorpians lie hidden to see ranni] in thee; whatsoever worrn 
pecomes lively and becomes aaue In rainy season; Let that serpent, 

orpian, OF worm, while creeping, not come near us; Whatsoever is 
ai for us, with that be pleasant for us. 46, 


ya Gala: ASA: SAAT TAEA ae waa: | gray | 
à garia TAT ARNT, TF TIT aI, aa hast, 
aqent aq fa a T: as l (ve) 


Whatsoever many paths thou hast for going about for people, 
for chariots and for carts; The paths by which men, both good and 
evil, travel; Let us conquer those paths making them free from 
enemies and marauders; Whatsoever is good for us, with that be 
pleasant for us. 47. 


qed fasit geag, wanqa fra fafaa: | 
axo gfaat gigat qE fa fad gTa l (zc) 


O Earth! Thou upholdest the lightest and the heaviest; 
Thou endurest the extinction of the saint and the sinner; Thou 
in conjunction with the cloud makest room for the boar and the 
deer. 48. - 3 0m 


X À Ay FAT: JIT: qA Fear: {AZT sare: JANTE: 
afa | ga an gfafa gga ea: RAP TA: AT 
araa arag (xe) 


Those forest-animals of thine, who go about settled in woods- 
deers, lions, and tigers, man-eaters; the jakal the wolf, and the 
vilest bearess amongst the demons— do thou force them away from 
us, O Earth ! 49. 


ù maai: acata: À aq azar: fRalfer: | 
fma aat wife aa aeng YÀ TAT It (xe) 


O Earth ! keep those away from us who are simply glibtalkers 
but not doers (Gandharvah—eaat:), those who make promises 
but run away in time of need (Apsarasah—HA°aXd:), those who 
“annot give or make sacrifice (Arayah —TXTAT:), those who regard 
pare insignificant (Kim-idinah—f# $faa:), and those who 

Kt injuries on others (Pishachah—{4MIat:), keep away all 
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these Demons. 50. 
af feqta: fer: dafa SAT: grt: meat aaifa | 
meat ara aafaa Sat Wife BAT A = gerry i 
aaa sarg STATA 1G aT afa: tH 142) 


The Earth, in whom two-footed winged ones (swans, eagles, | 
hawks, and birds) fly together, In whom wind moving in the sky | 
5 trees in motion; In whom there 


raises clouds of dust and sets the 
are currents of wind followed by their sub-currents; In whom there 


is light spread afl over. 5f. 


gai poi ret a fad aA fate year afer 
aay yfi: gaat an aaa BIA: aag wear fz 
amfa arate ib (23) 


The Earthon whom dark and brilliant have been joined 
fogether in the form of day and night; the broad earth who is 
wrapped and covered all around with rainwater; Let that Earth, with 
her nobility, sustain us from place to place. 52. 


at: a aa gfadt a aafe a A zga: | 
alert: gå: AG: Hat fasg cat a d ag: 1) (43) 
The Heaven and the Earth, and also the atmosphere spread 


Out in between, surrounding me; Fire, Sun, Waters, and al! the 
Divine Forces— all these together have given me wisdom. 53. 


ARY afer AEA: SAT: ATA YEA | | 
alae afa fagas ara arnt faafe: n (4%) 
| am one who can face all onslaughts, am known as superior 


i by name on the Earth; | am conqueror, conqueror of the world. } ; 
conquer the Earth from every direction, 54. | 


aa: aq Afa RaT geag 24 saa qad: afeay | 
aT al yy fang Tale ameaga safe; aaa: N (x4) 
© Divine Earth ! thou art spread out onwards in front (of me); 


the greatness of thine spreading out has been proclaimed by men 
who sh ne; and then, (after my having conquered every bit of the 
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well-being entered into thee (that is, first having conquered 
the welfare of people). Thou givest the form to the four 

[100% $ before which the whole land was just an expanse of space 

arks in any direction). 55. 


J grat: AE AWA AT: QAT: afer EaR | 
x daar: afaa: TY ATR aU (4s) 


Whatsoever are the villages, whatsoever the forests, 
hatsoever the assemblies on the Earth; whatsoever the associations 
w 
and the gatherings in them may we speak good of thee, Q 


garth ! 56. 


aya oa ta: gga fa ary Sarg a afeag gadi aq aaa | 
qan aiad, saae TTT, aaea aha: aia N (xv) 


As a horse shakes off the dust (of his body), so does the 
conqueror shake off thoss men who destroy the Earth. This has 
happened since was born, the Earth who is pleasing, moving with 
speed, protector of creation, container or holder of trees and 
herbs. 57. 


aq aara agag aq aaia, qq set aq aafa AT 
Radtarg afer qfaarg aa aag gia clad: 1 (45) 


Whatever | speak, | speak that with the sweetness of honey; 
Whatever | see inspires me devotion; Brilliant am I|, man of swift 
action am |, | smite down those who are committed to violence (are 
Violent) . 58. 


miaa gefa: egar Pae qaradi t 
qir: afa adig X gfadt qaar ag U (28) 


Tranquile, fragrant, pleasant, with playful udders, full of milk, 
let the Earth (like the cow) call unto me overflowing with milk (as 


| the cow calls to her calf). 59. 


Wy sazoq gfast faamai aed: wa Ifa saang | 
User qi fated ger nq nfa: AA aag ATR: N (Se) 


ae (Motherland) whom the man of action (Vishvakarma— 
FAT) after having gone through sacrifices, sought out, lying 
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In which was deposited enjoyment and safety ; 
n 


in water and dust; i A 
) became man! est for (one) whom the Earth 


secret; All that (secret 
became a Mother 60. 


a afg enadi Saag, fafa: FAZAT, TIATAT | 
aq à zag aq à AT qafa TSG: SAAST FAEN h) (S2) | 


Thou cit egro-productive for the people; thou art indestructible: | 
wish-fulfilling; spreading cut. Whatever there is deficient in thee 


tis made good by the progenitor of all that is born; (the 


tha ; 
ne who is the first-born of the Divine 


progenitor of all) is the O 
Law. 61. 
garg: X AAYAN: AAEAT: AFAFA ag Tata sagan: | 
Aig a: ang IRAR: qA gA AART: AA N (43) 
O Earth ! All who are born out of thee and are in thy lap are 


one of us; let them be without any disease, ordinary or chronic. Let 
us intelligently awaken to a long life, and may we the tribute-bearers 


to thee. 62. 


qà ara: fa Afg ar waar gafa fisa | 
afaa fear wa faai at àfg weary i (<2) 


f O Mother Earth ! do thou set me down for my welfare well 
establsh<d; O far-seers, set me down in fortune and prosperity 
consistent with Divine Virtues. 63. 


The description of Mother Earth in the Prithivi Sukta of the 
Atharva Veda does not restrict itself to this or that particular land, | 
it is applicable to every land, of all climes and times, where men | 
settle down and regard the land of their habitation as their 
motherland. One of the Mantras has rightly said, what after all is 
the land of one’s adoption ? It is nothing but mud and water— “17: 
ama TATA (<0) but the emotional attachment of men who settle 
thereon makes them call it their Mother. In fact, the Prithivi Sukta 
is addressed to those who are emotionally attacted to their county 

as a Son is attached to his Mother—“HIgageq:” (Qo). This attach- 
ment to the land of one’s birth is so deep and penetrating that the 
devotee in the Prithivi Sukta addresses her as his Mother and _ styles 


himself as her Son—“may aft: galgy gizar: (t3): This 
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is so close that treating oneself as the Child of the Earth 

e prays that the Earth may yield milk to him as a Mother does to 
A pabe— “ATAT FATA H qq: (20). For one whois an consonance 
ig h the land of his birth, his Motherland is like a living organism 
E essing an immortal heart reverberating with kindness and love 
io in the highest firmament— “ATIT: gag ITH BATA” (c). 
one shudders to hurt her heart—“ay q Zaag afra” (34). 


jelationshiP 


The poet in the Mantras of this Sukta visualizes the Mother 
panh as radiating with a golden aura—ciequqeha qafq” (Qa); 
resplendent and pleasing—"‘qoayq” (x3) - even the fragrance of the 
Motherland emanating from flowers grown all over is enchanting— 
aaia: GORE AT”? (3%). 


One admires the animals—tame and wild—roaming about in 
the forests—-“ATToAT: GTA: BAT: aa fear: fear: miat” (ve) 
reminding us of modern sanctuaries of animals. It is a place where 
useful animals as cows, horses, and birds are protected and looked 


after—“Tat aatar qaaa fast”. 


The Motherland is a country where people from all over the 
world are welcome—“‘arqq: fagara” (€); even every description 


of race finds a place here—‘‘qygqraz fasta” (s); so much so that 
people of different tongues and religions have an equai right—"“sTq 


aait agat faqraa”’—atar antoj —as citizens of the Mother- 
land (45), 


The poet of the Veda looks to the hills and dales and 
Mountains covered with snow-—“f <q: Ñ qaqaq: fga: (QQ) wide 
pleasure and takes pride in the crystal-clear water of the rivers and 
the Water-falls—“ gT q ANN: ag (3o). 


ae foundations of the Motherland are laid on unshakable 
l > rocks —tg fare} aH OT aag (to) selflessness tanding 
i © essence of individual and social life— a44 at aad 
02), with the background of progressive realisation of Godnead— 
Tam aT” (3 8) 


t 


Tq: To such an Earth—and Motherland—we pay Homage—aea 
RY ; 
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Behaviour modification 
approach of the Gita 


Dr. Indra Sen* 


(Lecture contributed to U. G. C. Summer 'nstitute on Indian Approaches 
and Techniques of Personality Development and Behavicur Modificat.on held 
at G. K. Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, June 27 to July 11, 1987.) 


E Indian approaches and methods of personality development 
are very many, as many as there are systems of yoga or sadhana. 
Hatha yoga has the approach of the body and the life energy it 
embodies. Raja yoga or Patanjali‘s Yoga Darshan deals with the 
mind and the restraining of its activities. Bhakti yoga is the 
retraining of emotions and Karma yoga a retraining of actions of life. 
And the innumerable combinations of these produce innumerable 
approaches and the methods or the practical techniques that follow 
from them. 


Here we might concentrate on the approach and the methods 
of the Gita. 


The approach of the Gita is of Sarya Bhawen, Oi knasiga 
feeling and willing, of knowledge, love and works, of the integra 
being of man. This is characteristic of the Gita. This approach E 


further broken up into the following seperate approaches pertaining 


a Shri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 
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the psychological make-up of individuals and their prevalent 
to ty 
mood :— 


(1) The approach of Buddhi or the intelligent will. 


A thinking man concentrates 07 truth and seeks the same in 
life persistently and ever more. He thereby achieves a unification 
or integration in life. The divergent impulses get more and more 
focussed on truth. He becomes desireless and discovers the Self 
in all things and becomes peaceful. This is, of course, a matter of 
progressive growth, but of a growth which one feels and enjoys 
more and more. The ultimate aim is to achieve a state of Sthitha- 
Prajna or of steady mind or intelligence. 


2. Another approach is of work. But works have to be 
progressively done selflessly as an offering and contribution to 
common good, Sarva Bhut Hite Ralch, 0 Lok-sangrah, unity of world. 
This too leads desirelessness and the Self and the peace. 


3. A further approach is of the emotions, of the redirection of 
all feelings of love, hatred, anger fear. etc. to the Supreme fact of 
existence. This is an exercise continually carried on in adorations 
of the Highest and the Noblest in life. This too brings about an 
integration in life through emotions. 


4. Another approach is of knowledge, a study and 
contemplation of what man is, what existence is and wherein 
consists the fulfilment of life. A progressive clarification on these 
Issues would also fead to the same results. 


5 There is also the approach of meditation and other yogic 
exercises, These aim at making the mind like a flame ina windless 
condition, And these lead to Self and peace. 


6. There is also the approach of non-attachment or of non- 
Ran ement and of freedom. Human nature normally gets involved 
Vironmental things, insists on contradictory things and develops 


confli 5 
is th cts and neurosis. Peace becomes a problem. Non-attachment 
© solution. 


involy 


7. When 


5 integration of personalit roceeds, we reach a 


Absolute of ultimate existence demand absolute 
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nce, That is the last stage of the Gita; which enjoins Sane 
am ekam Sharnamyraj, giving up al standard 
lone as the one standard of life, Then 7 
dan absolute unification of life is aimed 


accepta 
Dharman Paritajya M 
accept the absolute a 
conflicts stand rejected an 


at. 
l 


These are the various approaches whichthe Gita enjoys a 


possibilities of human nature, depending onthe inner state of 


development and constitution of an individual. 


It is characteristic of these approaches that they involve an 
aim of life and also a philosophy of life It can be said to be the 
general quality of Indian approaches to Personality Development 
and Behaviour Modifications. And they involve an intensification of 


consciousness on the aim of life. 


The question of techniques needs a little consideration. Now, 
what is a technique ? Technique is a process, a method of doinga 
thing to achieve a result. For example, Free Association is a 
technique oramethod of Psycho-analysis. Jung replaced it by 
Word Association, which to was not considered indispensable. But 
the aim of Psycho-analysis and Jungian therapy is the same i.e., the 
relief to the patient of the mental disorder. Both work by their 
different techniques, fixed or variable, a reorientation of life's 
situation is this patient and effect the cure. 


Evidently, a reorientation of life a situation is the important 
thing, the techniques or methods depend upon the resourcefulness 
of the therapist. 


Under each one of these 7 approaches the techniques are 


| many and yet a lot more which will depend upon the therapist or th 
A teacher. Under the approach of emotions, e.g., one talks of Navadha 
d Bhakti, nine fold devotion and yet the essence of the matter is heart's 
i adoration of the object of love. Similarly under the approach of 


knowledge, study, discussion, contemplation, meditation, realisation 
etc. can be many techniques, Each teacher has his preference as 
methods, but the aim is the Same, the enlightenment of the patient. 
The Gita involves many techniques too, Asto the question 
why a person get drawn to evil inspite of his will to the contrary 
the answer is that there isin human nature a part that is innately 
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ed to evil. Senses are attached to sense-ebjects, the tongue 
ate for example. There reason has a hard task in trying to 
One has to learn to recognise this part and repeatedly 
This is Rajas, the principle of restlessnsss, according 
sychology of the Gita. The other two principles which 
Sy eh man are Tamas and Sattwa, Tamas is inertia and Sattwa 
pe o liess, balance and harmony. To counteract inertia we 
a i evoke Rajas and they both have to be subsumed under 
Sattwa These three constituent factors duly appreciated will enable 
| us to create techniques to correct the errors caused by the 
domination of the one or the other. ~ 


to taste 
restrain it. 


The great merit of the Gita is that it lays its main emphasis on 
the aim of life, which is sought to be strengthened more and more, 
. And under the unifying stress of the aim the recalcitrant elements 
adjust themselves progressively. If truth speaking is stressed in 
various ways, the habit or the attraction for telling lies is bound to 
get modified then general psychology of human nature as consisting? 
of Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas is a great help in controlling behaviour. 
And this psychology enbles one to create devices, techniques and 
methods to deal with the situation as it happens to exist at a time. 
The approach to the situation too has to be psychologically 
determined. 


Of course. this presupposes a will in the person to improve, 
to get better. If the will is lacking then purely physical methods of 
treatment are callad for. Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo and the 
Mother has the same integral approach with emphasis on Jnana, 
Karma and Bhakti according to the dominant trend of one’s nature. 
In regard to the aim it seeks an integral transformation of nature. But 
as to the realisation of the Divine consciousness the aim remains the 
Same with the Gita as with integral yoga. 


What is true of the Gita’s approach to lifeis true of other 


Sadhanas, whether independently stated or as involved in a religious 
faith and lite, 


In the West, the rise of psychology is a phenomena by itself. 
atest contribution is psychological consideration of life. As an 
eee natural science its application to life has been ae 
En a, ut it has not thrown much light on the inner working © 

Snality. On the other hand, the so-called Depth Psychology 


Its gre 
experi 


p 
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built up by Freud, Adler, Jung and Re and other trends in 
Psycho-therapy as represented by ene psychologist, Maslow 
and Assagioli have depended our knowie ge of Personality ang 
enriched the meaning of life. These pioneers represent cou 
approaches as well as techniques of Bersonality Development, 
Besides these among the academic psychologists Rogers, Allport, 
Maslow and others who have stressed the idea of Self-actualisation, 
Self-actualisation is, indeed, a happy idea. But the question, 
what is the self that is to be actualised, remains unanswered, 
In the West it is Jung alone who identified it as the central fact, 
beyond all polarities, representing wholeness, as the best positive 
idea. Buthe did not seek and evolve a yoga accompanying 
psychology to activate this central fact. aiewevel, Jungian 
Analysts in their clinical practice are now promoting Self—experience, 
which is the most promising thing to discover the true secret of 


personality. 
However, this true secret of personality was to the Gita an 
ascertained fact. The various ways to it also started with definiteness 


and certitude. 


And the life of a person, who has realised the Self, is also 
described with definiteness and certitudes. 


re. Allport in his “Pattern and Growth in Personality’ discusses 
the present-day methods and techniques of personality development, 
which makes an impressive reading. 


But it looks upon man from the outside as an object in nature. 
The question is, is man really such an object or is he really a 
consciousness to be studied by an inner approach. The Western 
approach is the first thing to appreciate. Then all the new techniques 
lately evolved can be pressed into the service of Indian psychology 
in addition to those already used by past Indian teachers. 

Of these pioneers, mentioned above two need 4 special 
mention, one Assagioli and two, Maslow. 

Now, Freud aims at digging up. the childhood memori® 
through Free Association and Dream Interpretation, but the pubs 7 
of it all is a recomposition or reintegration of personality. inizi 
socially passable form. Jung's Analytical Psychology ÍS '" sp 
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analytical though it affirms a centre orself as its basic fact. In 
therapeutic archetypes of the collective unconscious including the 
one of the self. 


. In fact, the general spirit of science is analytical, of looking 
to the parts, of reducing the phenomenon under investigation to the 
antecedents. It is only recently that a trend has come into being, 
which recognises wholes -as significant facts by themselves and 
geeks to study their properties and looks analysis into Parts asa 
subordinate activity. 


Assagioli was indeed happy to think of synthesis as a direct 
and positive objective of cure and to regard analysis as a subordinate 
activity. Freud would raise the unconscious causes of conflict to 
consciousness and that automatically would bring about a 
reorientation or reintegration. But such recomposition was an effect 
not a direct objective. Assagioli made this recomposition the direct 
objective and then planned his therapeutic proceeding to be 
appropriate to each patient. There is an evident truth and force in 
this standpoint. Indeed, reintegration of a fractured personality is 
the aim of all psychotherapy. However, analysis was the power and 
the bias of science, and psychotherapies in varient forms adopted it 
with differences in the details of their orientations. They do, 
however, admit synthesis too in their general approach of analysis in 
varient forms and degrees. 


But Assagioli has the merit of espousing synthesis as the main 
conscious Purpose and yet employing analytical procedures in its 
Service as needed, É 


mete attempt the most original thing done by him is the 
annie aken towards the unconscious personol or calecive: His 
inane Rea is on building up the wili for health and happiness 
recite lent and in the course oi this process whatever comes uo 
Ole ion ea upon the COWS TEUSINEES from the unconscious is 
Unpleasant CEN, but no direct attempt is to be made to unearth the 
things from the unconscious, personal or collective. 


The inspiration of Psychosynthesis of Dr. Assagioli is a happy 
cae it can look forward toa great scope of expansion aad 
nee ent lts principles are sound and the techniques-collected 

rom life Western and Eastern-are useful, The two chapters 


One an 
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ditation as therapeutic means are particularly apt 


i Me 
on Music and re though Maslow has len 


It is inclined to Jung in a special measu 
support to it in an explicit manner. 


Maslow is the other pioneer deserving special mention. He 


of a psychology of a healthy person as 


s struck with the idea : l 
was st This was a line of approach 


opposed to a psychology of a neurotic. 5 
opposed to that of Freud, Jung and Adler. And it was sympathetic 


to the approach of psychosynthesis. Maslow studied healthy 
persons and was struck in them by the idea of peak experiences, 
which he followed. A peak experience is an experience of special 
joy. Its influence on life generally is very great. He began to seek 
and promote peak experiences and thereby intensify their joyfulness 
in life and achieve cure of a neurosis. This was led to the founding 


ef a new therapy. 


Now the Gita’s approach to conflict and neurosis is of the 
same kind. Its emphasis is on the inner synthesis to be achieved 
the same is emphasised more and more. That pressure from above, 
of the Highest automatically reorganises the lower disparities as 
when Gisparity becomes abstinate it has to be specially handled by 
appropriate techniques, which the teacher or therapist plans out in 
each care as needed. 


We have to-day a large number of therapies and each one of 
them succeeds as well as fails in some cases. Adler’s therapy is the 
simplest. It holds childhood inferiority as the cause of neurosis. 
Jung’s therapy is the most complicated. It appears, in all therapies 
the essence ofthe matter is the rapport relation between the 
therapist and the patient. Through a deep personal contact the 
therapist is able to induse conditions of health in the patient. All 
other things, the techniques and procedures involved and the 
theories involved are secondary. 


l 
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g, Depth psychctogy and Modern Man, ‘by tra Progoff, Julian Press 

The Human Person, An Approach to an Integral Theory of Personatity, Ronal Press 
Company, New York 


New Pathways in Psychology. Maslow and the Post-Freudians Resolution by Colin 
Wilson, A Mentor Book 


principles of Applied Psycholegy by Polfenberger Allied Pacific, Bombay 


NES He 


PRAYER TO SARASWATI 


ae tata: NIT Marat 
aaa faut goafe amatio t 
ai wast agag a: 
gaa: areata afag MAT T: N 


Saraswati, that retiring bosom, which is the source of delight, 
Which thou bestowest all good things, whichis the container 
of Wealth, the distributor of riches, the giver of good (fortune), that 
(bosom) do thcu lay open at this season for our nourishment. 


Rig Veda 1-164-49 


With 
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Conflict Management 
Universities and 
political parties 


G. B. K. Hooja* 


Politics in Human Affairs 


Dismayed by the large gap between the promises made by 
the politicians and political parties and their performance, the 
gectorate both the elite and the commoners are inclined to give a 
e rating to the practitioners of politics. The acrimony engendered 
ama o N tumble oí electoral campaigns and the 
gentlemen f SN horse-trading dissuades refined and cultured 

rom entering into the arena of politics and tends to 


strengt ia 
gthen the impression that the game of politics is not for them. 


B i i : 
ut viewed dispassionately, can it be denied that each one of us has 


cae ae lurking inside us ? As a matter of fact, it shall 
economics. ee, paulics is as inescapable in social/life a 
must inevitably ec panies, politics as well as economics 
matter that they ma t hey lubricate the social wheel; it is ano 
nevertheless, they ib urn out to the source of evil and conflict; 
“oes A © necessary evils, and it remains for the social 

and researchers to fing ways and means of eliminating 


* Former Vice-Chancelfor, 


CLO oad, 
New Delhi-710001 K, Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, 5 Abul Fazal Road 
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pensities, of guiding them into healthy channels, for 


their evil pro | 
therwise what is all this talk of university autonomy about? If 
vests will not study this highly critical and sophisticated 
U 

subject, who shall ? 


Left to primitive impulses there is a tendency in human affairs 

to g0 berserk. Like all fast-moving machines, human mind, that is 
human emotions need to be controlled when they tend to run amok. 
That is why the ancient sages of India prayed: may manah 
shivasamkalpamastu -- let my mind be of good intentions. 
That is what Professor Gokhale, the political guru of Mahatma 
Gandhi, whom the latter chose to address as Mahatma, before he 
himself received the sobriquet, meant by saying that politics should 
be spiritualized. Is it not this whata revered philosopher-scientist 
living amongst us, namely, Dr. D. S. Kothari means when he says 
that science and spirituality should march hand in hand ? 


Provoked by a major challenge to his self-respect and national 
pride, after the train incident in far-away South Africa, Gandhiji felt 
called upon to enter politics; and he readily acceeded to do so when 
urged by his compatriots to stay back and guide them. But it was 
essentially a religious pursuit for him, a link in the chain of his 
experiments with Truth. He did not seek personal power or 
aggrandizement Let Gandhiji speak : 


If | seem to take part in politics, it is because politics encircle 
US today like the coil of a snake from which one cannot get out, no 
matter how much one tries. Ì wish, therefore, to wrestle with the 
Snake, as | have been doing, more or less with success, consciously 
pace 894, unconsciously, as | have now discovered, ever since 
aching the years of discretion. He continues : 


Quite selfishly, as I wish to live in peace in the midst of a 
Tee torin howling round me, | have been experimenting with 
explain wh my friends by introducing religion into politics. Let me 
I certain) ati mean by religion. It is not the Hindu reon WER 
a ee gboye all other religions, but the religion which 
inds ane Hinduism, which changes one’s very nate which 
INdisselubly to the Truth within and which purifies. 


bello 


Gandhi A ime: & 
Ndhi's concept of religion was cosmopolitan, universal 
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cosmic. According to him, religion constituted the permanent 
elementin human nature, which constantly strove to know its Maker 
and appreciated the true correspondence between the Maker and 
itself. Narrow dogmatism and formal ritualism was not his cup of 
religion. Non-violence and Truth were its cornerstones Like all 
other virtues, there too had to be inculcated by assiduous discipline, 
That is why he had enjoined eleven vows for the inmates of his 
ashrama. These were besides Ahimsa and truth, celibacy, non-theft, 
non-possession, body-lakour, control of the palate, fearlessness, 
equal respect for all religions, swadeshi, and refusal to treat anybody 
as untouchable. The object was to build a strong, disciplined army 
of Satyagrahis fit to wage a war against not only the imperial power, 
but also the forces of evil within and without. 


Amongst the virtues in a satyagrahi, he discovered self-restraint 
to be the basic. While Western politicians would like to draw a line 
between private conduct and political behaviour, Gandhi held that 
private morality had public consequences and, therefore, stressed the 
importance of ‘inner’ over the ‘external’ restraints of persons in 
positions of authority, relying upon ethical sanctions to guarantee 
public obligations. Satya Harishchandra was his model. 


When Gandhi spoke of the political goal of swaraj, he clearly 
meant that only those who could rule themselves in the sense of 
self-restraint could rule themselves in the sense of controlling the 
political apparatus. A statement well worth musing over by those 

| Who control the levers of government of various institutions, 
} : including the universities. 


To see the universal and all-pervading spiritof Truth face 
to face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. 
| And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any 
| field of life. Thatis why my devotion to Truth has drawn me into 
| the field of politics... those who say that religion has nothing t? do 


Í 

4 
i To quote Gandhi again : 
| 


with politics do not know what religion means. 


Having thus laid down two postulates, (a) that politics is 
unavoidable in the affairs of men and (b) that it is both desirable . 
and possible to spiritualize it, we may examine the university syst?™ 
end how it may respond to them on the ground. 
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politics and Universities 


In their very well-researched book, Education and Politics in 
Ma 1972: Susanne and Lloyd Rudolph and their learned 
collaborators have tried to identify and analyze the processes that 
have largely shaped educational policy and performance in India 
over the last 150 years, with special reference to the relationship 
between politics and education. As pointed out by them, 
Governments have always used the educational sub-system to 
promote their plans and policies. 


The modern system of education in India, as is well-known, 
had its origin in the policy of anglicization of the elite adopted by 
the East India Company in pursuance of the famous minute recorded 
by Thomas Macaulay in 1835. The object was to builda ‘class of 
people who would act as clerks and scribes of the British rulers and 
who would in due course, become anglicised in spirit, upholders of 
the British culture in this land of pagans. Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
had also added his weight to the victory of the anglicists over the 
classicists, although he himself never gave up his upanishadic 
moorings, and continued to work for a synthesis of the Oriental and 
Occidental cultures, butin the process supported by Government 
aid, the Western system, modelled on the University of London, 
came to be transplanted in the Indian soil. Challenging notes were 
no doubt sounded by Indian patriots, notable amongst them being 
Swami Shraddhananda, Gurudev Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Zakir Hussain. But their influence 
remained marginal. By and large, the British transplant flourished 
es for instance in the Aligarh, Deocan and DAV movement and 
English Education became the dominant partner in an Anglo-oriental 
milieu. in a manner of reckoning it insulated the university 
Staduates from their Indian environment and diverted university 
porr and energies from local requirements; yet at the same time; 
a mn observed that the study Os Western fhilosephies tended 
Strings i the brains ofthe beneficiaries; thus leading to liberationist 
eae Social and economic spheres, a fall-out certainly 
tumed ou by the originators of the system. In the process, it 

tto be a mixed blessing. 


gaent of Independence marked a watershed in the history 
“4 education in India. The ascedency of Democracy has 
he educational system to respond to loca! needs. Although 


of hig 
fotceg 
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the structure of education has remained unchanged, there jg 


discernible transformation in the content and language of education. 
Indian Universities are now more above to their local environment 
and tend to play an increasingly relevant role as agents of Socio- 


economic change. 


Politicians are forced to respond to the demands of their 
constituents that avenues of education should be expanded so that 
they can improve their social and economic standard This has 
resulted in the diversion of larger resources and personnel to the 
educational system. Another result of course, is heightened 
competition between politicians and educatoss for control of the 
people, resources and goals involved. 


it will thus be seen that political authority has all along 
influenced educational goals and horizens. While the British Raj 
lasted the educational sub-system subserved its imperial interests; 
and with the establishment of the Republic, it has now apprsopsiatly 
changed its direction, to subserve public interest. 


That is not to say that the relationship between politics and 
education is uni-directional. Education, in turn, also influences 
politics. As has been observed above, the theories and programmes 
of nationallst leaders as well as the study of liberating philosophies 
of the West had a formidable impact on Indian political goals. Itis 
in this background that the responsibility of the universities to study 
and examine various political systems, not excluding utopias, and 
thereby advance the frontiers of knowledge and develop new designs 
and strategies for consideration by policy makers oparating in 4 
Democratic set-up becomes self-evident, particularly, in a country, 
which carried the load of 2/3rd of its population being illiterate and 
1/3rd lying below the poverty line, ill-nourished, under employed, 
shelterless and which has, therefore, yet miles to go before st can 
claim to have gained real swaraj. It goes without saying shat the 
idealism that swayed politicians and national forces during the 

historic struggle for Indian freedom has ebbed away and given place 
to politics more oriented to power, personal gain and kursi-daur- 


In this situation, control over the educational apparatus offers 
a ready-made leverage in the game of political advancement, 


same time many educational manag:rs would like to use it as â 
G the 


at the 


spring-board for political power. When this struggle assume 
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5 holds-barred tempo, the educational system is vitiated, and 
no- Ser ; : : 

xcellence in education is the first casuality. Itis here that the true 
e i d 
utto atest : now to insulate the goal of progressionalism in 


guru iS P ee 
k n from the contamination of unabashed political ambition 


educatio 
and soude-baazi 


This is difficult to achieve if the academic community itself is 
riven by internal dissentions and surcharged by over-w`ʻaning 
personal ambitions. Here again, the Gandhian formula of 
spiritualization of politics and the supremacy of inner over external 
restraints shows the path, and what is the best training ground for 
it, if not the academic seminaries ? 


Indian Educational Service 


In this context, the need to organize an all-India Educational 
Service (as it existed from 1864 to 1924) may also be considered. 
It should be the counter-part of the I.A S. in the educational sphere; 
and its members should enjoy equivalent status and emoluments, to 
attract the best talent. This service may be used largely for 
administrative purposes, and may develop an expertise to meet the 
disciplinary and other organizational needs of the burgeoning 
educational system. Those who find pure educational and 
intellectual pursuits more in line with their nature and aptitude may 
yet have an opportunity to be diverted to the academic Stream, even 
as such members of the !.C.S. were diverted to the Judiciary in the 
British times, for when all is said and done, the primary role of 
higher education is to develop creativity, innovation and research 
leading to the extension of frontiers of knowledge. To waste the 
ae, and talent of scholarly people in comparatively barren 
ene tive fields is neither good economics nor good policy. The 
of ine with legislators, ministers, civil servants, trade unions, 
ihe acta o and development of real estate may best be left to 

istrative wing of the |. E. S. 


gove To sum up, in this republican age, uncer a democratic form of 

t S . JAN - . 

ree based on adult franchise, universities cannot live in 
} iti ai Q . . ` 
on and politics must inevitably have an impact on university 


Cultur i : 

With i There will be political parties, and there will be teachers 

Ec A ferent ideologies. However, if they are scrupulous enough 
us 


e their students as cannon-fodder, all may yet be well 


With t ! 
he educational system and the nation. 
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In the Vedic prayer, we pray that our motherland May be 
bestowed with learned scholars, bold, stout-hearted warriors, 
scrupulous businessmen, keen agriculturists, pevoled craftsmen, 
mothers who give birth to valiant sons, milk-yielding cows, strong 
exen, swift horses, fruit-laden trees, bounetous harvests and life. 
giving rains, in short all that goss to make a nation strong and 
happy. May our universities provide the required atmosphere T 
induce these blessings. 


HM k 
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Sankhyan Tri-Guna and 
Eysenck’s Dimensions 
of Personality 


{A comparative study of Eastern and Western Models) 


Vidhu Mohan 
Sadhana Sandhu** 


(Lecture delivered at the U.G C. Summer ‘nstitute on Indian Approaches 
and Techniques of Personality Development and Behavicur Modification held 
at G, K. Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, June 27 to July 11, 1987.) 


_ According to the Sankhyan School of Thought, man is the 
manifestation of ‘Prakriti’ or nature, which is essentially the three 
Gunas” or Tri-Guna i.e., Sattva, Rajas and Tamas (Dasgupta, 1975). 
erie therefore, that “Prakriti” manifests itself at the individual 
ae raat Organization of everything that constitutes 
distance ity of an individual and which accounts for his 
‘altars nen Since “Prakriti” is constituted of the Tri-Guna, it 
“a ihe “A personality of an individual is accounted for by the 
overshadows a is dominant in his constitution and which 
Verses of Bh the olar two. This has been amply illustrated in the 
Ch. 14: 5 gucved Gita. According to the translation of verse 10, 
t BY Swami Gambhirananda (1984) :— 


When Sattva increases, then coming to its own, it provides 


k 
Deptt, f 
2 De pit 5 f R SYchology, Punjab University, Chandigarh 
Sychology, Gove. College for Women, Patiala 
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fects—knowledge, happiness etc. Similarly, when ie 
quality of Rajas increases by over-powering both Sattva and Tamas, 
then it produces its own effects —activity end hankering. When 
the quaiity called Tamas increases by similarly dominating Over 
Sattva and Rajas, it then provides its own effects—obscuring i. 


its own ef 


knowledge, etc. 


The three “Gunas” of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas are supposed 
to constitute the psycholegical nature of man. According to Swami 
Gambhirananda (1984) “The word Guna is a technical term, and 
is not a quality like colour etc., which inhere in some substance, 
Noris it meant here that quality and substance are different. 
Therefore, they are ever dependent on the knower of the field, just 
as qualities are dependent (on some substance). Being of the nature 
of ignorance, they bind the Knower of the field, as it were. They 
come into being, making that (Knower) their sustainer. In this sense 
it is said that they bind.” The three basic constituents, Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas are the three tendencies of “Prakriti” as the three stands 
making up the twisted rope of nature. In Bhagavadgita, Lord 
Krishna tries to counsel Arjuna regarding his duty. In making him 
understand the meaning of life in terms of ‘‘Karma’’, Lord Krishna 
explains the nature of man in terms of Tri-Guna”’ 


Sattva reflects the light of consciousness (Purusha). In 
verse 6, Ch. 14 of Bhagavadgita, as translated by Radhakrishnan 
(1976), Lord Krishna says, “Of these, goodness (Sattva) being pure, 
causes illumination and health. It binds, O blameless one, by 
attachment to happiness and to knowledge.” Rajas has an outward 
movement, The translation of verse 7, Ch. 14 of Bhagavadgita, says 
“Passion (Rajas), know thou, is of the nature of attraction, springing 
from craving and attachment. It binds fast, O, Son of Kunti (Arjuna), 
embodied one by attachment to action.” Tamas is characterized by 
inertia and heedless indifference. Verse 8, Ch. 14 of Bhagavadgita, 
says “‘Dullness (Tamas), know thou, is born of ignorance and 
deludes all embodied beings. It binds, O, Bharata (Arjuna), By 
(developing the qualities of) negligence, indolence and sleep. 
(Radhakrishnan, 1976). 


It follows from above that Sattva, being purity and jJuminosity: 
aims at light and knowledge. Rajas, being impurity. implies restless 
hankering after action. Tamas, is darkness and inertia, incapable 
of definite orientation. This is illustrated in the following translation 


of verse 9, Ch. 14 of Bhagavadgita: where Lord Krishna says ie | 
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„O Scion of the Bharata dynasty, Sattva attaches one to 
ness, Rajas to action, while Tamas covering up knowledge, 
dvertence also.“ (Swami Gambhirananda, 1984). 


Arjuna : 
to hapP! 
leads to ina 


Inthe present work an effort is being made to draw a 
parallelism between personality Ka terms of Tri-Guna i.e., Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas and the three dimensional approach to personality 
as put forth by Eysenck (1956). Mohan and Sandhu (1986), in an 
earlier work have made a comparison between Indian and Western 
viewpoints of personality. The authors concluded that itis the 
humanistic school of thought which comes nearest to the wholistic 
approach of the Indian system of interpretation of “Prakriti”, in 
terms of the Tri-Gunas. In the Western psychology, Eysenck (1957), 
made an attempt through the factorial approach to make personality 
board based. In doing so he initially posited two dimensions— 
Extraversion and Neuroticism and later on added a third dimension 
of Psychoticism (Eysenck, 1970), the three dimensions being 
independent of each other, yet present in some quantum in 
everyone. 


The descriptions of the personality types as given by Eysenck 
and Eysenck (1968 a) are based on amalgamation of individualized 
behavioural responses. The same type of analysis is found in the 
description of the behavioural pattern of individual, dominated by 
Sattavic, Rajasic and Tamasic Guna. In this model the extent of 
ʻesponses typical of an individual range all the way from the food 
mane the colour preferences etc. to the thought processes, 
ican pe gions and social interactions. Eysenck & Eysencs 
in aa ‘lemon test“ (related to Gustatory sensation) to 
dence etween an Introvert and an Extravert. He too has 

© process of socialization to the type of personality. 


Howe . X 4 A 
x ver, emotional reactions have been grouped in the dimension 
Neuroticism 


es to Eysenck (1956), “The typical Extravert is 
talk to aan = panties has many friends, needs to have people to 
®xcitment ae not like reading or studying by himself. He craves 
Of the mee re chancas, often sticks his neck out, acts on the spur 
of Practical ahaa is generally an impulsive individual. He is fond 
“i anges, He BS; always has a ready answer and generally likes 
and be merry IS Carefree, easy going, optimistic and likes to laugh 

- He prefers to keep moving and doing things, tends 
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oose his temper quickly. His feelings y 
| and he is not always a reliable persori 
This disposition is rooted in the physiological base of cortical 
arousal and inhibition. The Extravert has a higher threshoig of 
corticl arousal, builds up reactive iphibition [ser and dissipates it 
slowly. The Introvert on the other hand 1 quel on cortical arousal; 
builds up reactive inhibition slowly ane ciesipeee it faster. That 
predisposition is conductive to rapid Socialization, a process of 
learning, in case of introverts as compared to that of Extraverts, and 
hence the better development of conscience incase of Introverts 


(Mohan, 1981). 


to be aggressive and to | 
not kept under tight contro 


The description of an individual having dominant tendencies 
of Rajasic-guna, as given below, comes very close to the description 
of an Extravert in Eysenkian frame work. ‘The Rajasic type is 
usually erotic, passionate, motivated, active, constructive, ambitious, 
valiant, fashionable, authoritative, social, extravert and “productive, 
He is fond of self-adulation and honour. He tries to attain everything 
that is best in society. He is devoid of dullness, mearjness and 
depression. The Rajasic type is large-hearted, kingly, aristocratic 
and expantionist in every field. His desires are endless and he 
aspires for name, fame, pomp and show. Forgiveness, benevolence 
i and creativity are in the root of his character. The colours of his 
choice are light red, green, blue and the like He likes hot and spicy 
foods and goes in for stimulating -drinks like tea, coffee and cola 
drinks.” (Gupta, 1977). Onthe dther hand the description of" an 
introvert comes very close to that of a person dominated by 
Sattavic-guna. For a comparative picture of Introvert and Sattavic 
personality the respective descriptions are given below : 


The typical Introvert is quiet, retiring sort of a person 
introspective, fond of books rather than people, he is reserved and 
distant except to intimate friends. He tends to plan ahead, ‘looks 
before he leaps’ and distrusts the impulse of the moment. He does 
not like excitement, takes matters of everyday life with prope! 
seriousness and likes a well ordered mode of life. He keeps ve 
feelings under close control, seldum behaves in an aggresive manne 
and does not loose his temper easily. He is reliable, somewhs 
pessimistic and places great’value on ethical standards.” (EYS°™” 
& Eysenck, 1968 b). 


Vie 


4 . 7 i x Hoe in {p> 
“The Sattavic type is* usually clean, calm, illuminat 4 


: TREDI i 
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nced, hospitable, complex-free, self-controlled. Such a person 
is endowed with knowledge, good memory, virtues, courage and 
penevolence. He is devoted to truth, sacrifice, vows, study, celibacy, 
and religious, moral and social duties. He is devoid of 


pala 


patience ` ; 
undue desires, evil, egoism, greed, conceit, envy, intolerance, 
dejection, attachments, complexes, pride and passion. He is equally 


well disposed to all creatures. His actions are blameless and full of 
foresight, which give pleasure to others also. Heis loved, praised, 
honoured and helped by most of the social beings at all times and 
places. He is rational, harmless and helpful to others He is usually 
vegetarian and likes healthy foods and habits. The colours of his 
choice are soft and neutral.” (Gupta, 1977). The process of 
socialization and value orientation is deeply rooted in both 


descriptions. 


The second dimension of personality as posited by Eysenck 
(1968) is Neuroticism (N). The causal foundation of N lies in the 
` differences in autonomic arousal, is high on drive too, and is ovesi- 

responsive. On'the descriptive side a Neurotic individuel shows 
“irritability, depressive moods, weak dependent attitude, narrow 
interests and symptoms of nervous break-down“ (Eysenck, 1957). 
in the descripton of Rajasic type (quoted earlier) ‘we find words 
like “erotic, passionate, motivated, active, constructive and 


ambitious” being used for such a person. A Neurotic person too is » 


highly motivated, being high on Drive, emotionally arousable, being 
active and over-responsive. Thus, part of the descriptive qualities 
of a Rajasic individual show considerable overlap with that a 
Neurotic. Hence it may be deduced that the two would show a 
Positive correlation. On the other hand, the Sattavic guna dominated 
individual would be “calm”, “balanced”, “gelf-controlied”, “devoid 
oh undue desires, egoism, greed, conceit, envy, intolerence, 
dejection, attachment, complexes, pride and passion“. (Gupta, 1977), 
This would imply that a stable individual would show positive 
"elation with the Sattavic guna. 
meee nalis of the descriptive side of an individual high on 
a third dimension comes very close to that of an 
is likely to a on Tamasic-guna. A person high on psychoticism 
Not fitting : © more “solitary—not caring for people; troubisso morg 
Sesking gin cruel—inhuman; lack of feeling—insensttive, sensation 

—arousal jag; hostile to others—aggressive; liking for odd 
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unusual things, disregard for danger—foolhardy, making fool of 


others—upsetting them.” (Eysenck, 1970). 


The Tamasic-type, according to Gupta (1977) “is usually 
unintellestual, ignorant, disgusting, lethargic, egoistic, sadistic, 
crude, asocial, instinctive, emotiona} and quarrelsome. He is devoid 
of religion, morality, fore-sight. benevolence, rationality ang 
goodness. He is full of unconscious complexes of destructive and 
harmful natuse. He is mostly non-vegetaran and likes spicy, dry, 
burnt and hot foods. He snatches pleasure from others and. does. 
not create them for himself. He is pessimistic, greedy, susceptible. 
to mean, cruel, anti-social and lawless behaviouz. The colours of 
choice are dark shades ” The two descriptions come very close to 
each other indicating that a Tamas dominated individual wijk also 


show higher scores on P. 


By way of inference, based on the descviptive overiap in 
Eysenck’s Personality Model and Tri-Guna Personality Viodel, it may 
be summated that there would be a positive relation between Sattve 
and Introversion, Extraversion and Rajas, Psychoticism and Tamas 
and a negative relation between Extraversion and Sattva, Neusoticism 
and Sattva and Psychoticism and Sattva. 


METHOD : | 


The present work is a continuation of the development ofa 
Tri-Guna Personality Inventory (TGPI) to measure Sattavic, Rajasic 
and Tamasic Gunas (Mohan & Sandhu, 1986). It consisted of 40 
Statements depicting life situations ranging from Metaphysical, 
spiritual, intellectual, social, emotional to persona! habits—food, 
clothing, housing, music, literature etc. Each statement was 
accompained with three alternative courses of action, referring $0 
the Sattavic Rajasic and Tamasic Guna respectively the TGP! (1) 
had a built-in intra-consistency scale, of seven parallel items, Ww 
measure intra subject inconsistency. . 


In the first try out, a sample of 54 male and 57 female colleg? 
students: were administrated TGP] (1). The subjects were to select 
one of the three alternative which was desired by them. Scoring 
was done by assigning a score of one to each: alternative pertaining 
to Sattavic, Rajasic and Tamasic responses, «A score of 4 and above, 
in terms of discrepancy on the seven parallel: items, was used a5? 


a ee 
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jon for rejection. Separate means, standard deviations and 


crite 3 
nter-correlations among the scores on the three Gunas were 
| l 
| calculated for male and female samples. The results are given in 
Table | : 


TABLE I. (First Try-out) 


Means, SDs and Inter-correlations on the three gunas. 


MALES FEMALES t-ratios Satta- Rajasic Tama- 


**Significant at .05 level. 
*Significant at .01 level. 


The above results showed a very interesting trend that both 
males and females rated Sattavic as the highest desired Guna, 
followed by Rajasic and Tamasic. It was felt that the undue 
higher rating on Sattavic Guna was because of socal desirability and 
therefore, not indicative of actual behaviour. Keeping this in mind 
and item analysis, an exercise of modifying the existing Tri-Guna 
Personality Inventory (TGPI-Il) was undertaken. The following 
changes were incorporated into the questionnaire : 


1- All the statements were changed from third to first 
person. 


2- The word “should” in each statement was replaced by 
“mostly”, so as to eliminate the social desirability factor, 
as far as possible, For example the following item : 

In one’s day-to-day life, ane desires : 


(a) to take life as it comes without making any effort or 
any undue strain on oneself; or 


(b) to perform one’s action sincerely without any desire 
for the result of one’s action; or 


(c) to be constantly involved in action so as to achieve 
more and more,- > : : 
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Means SDs Means SDs vic. MALES sic. 
—— 
Sattavic 17.87 4.30 19.83 4.88 2.25* t -.74**  - 62¥* 
Rajasic 13 94 3.80 12.36 3.24 2.36% - 79** Š - 02 
tamasic 8.35 2.96 7.68 2.98 1.18 -.79** .32* 2 
FEMALES. 


ee 


———— a 
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was changed to 
Jn my day-to-day life, | mostly 


(a) take life as it comes without making ang Undue 


effort; or 
(b) do my work sincerly without any desire for the 
result; or 
(c) keep myself engaged in one activity or the othanes 
as to achieve more and more. 
For the present study, the modified version of the TGPI-(11) 
was administered to 200 students alongwith Eysenck‘s P., E. N. 
(Eysenck and Eysenck 1968) scale. The final sample after rejection 
based on discrepancies higher than 4 on parallel items and more 
than 9 on lie score on PEN comprised of 53 male and 88 female, 


college students. The total number of Sattavic, Rajasic and Tamasic | 
responses were counted for each subject, the highest score being 
indicative of the dominant Guna in the subject's personality 
structure. 


Means and SDs were found for Sattavic (“S”), Rajasic (“R”), 
Tamasic ("T"), Psychoticism (“P”), Extraversion (“E/I") and 
Neuroticisrn (“N”), forthe male and female samples, The results 
are presented in Table |I. Since the t-ratios for sex differences on 
TGPI-Il were not significant, the data could be pooled and means 
and SDs obtained. These results are also presented in Table II. 


i TABLE J 
| Means, SDs and t-ratios for Males, Females and Total Sample : 
| Males=53 Females=88 t-ratio Total Sample=141_ 
| Means SDs Means SDs Means SDS 
i TSTS SOS. Means 9 
f S 16.08 5.11 15.97 463 0.13 16.01 4.79 
i R 13.77 3.36 1418 374 067 14.03 3.59 
T 1015 388 963 319 083 9.82 3.47 
P 462 2.20 519 273 4.36 4.98 255 
E 1342 369 1239 343 464 12.78 3.56 
B48 oa 03 aaa aes 9.65 3.64 


** Significant at .01 level 
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Sincerone Ofte aims of the present work was to compare 
Tri-Guna Modei with that of Eysenck’s Personality dimensions“ 
correlations were computed for S and P, S and E, S and N, R and P, 
pandE, Rand N, T and P; and EandT and N, for males ang 


females and for the pooled data, These are presented in Table Iil. 


TABLE it 


Product moment Correlations amongst PEN and SRT for 
Males, Females and the Total Sample. 


MALES==53 t TOTAL SAMPLE=141 
—— 
SR ot P E NS Re SRC 


ann ae a ne ————LK——S 
ak k et 


Kk AER era 


* -70 -67 -.06 -16 -195S 


— a= 


S * -65.-.75 -04 -39 -05 


ee sek { 


Gx 
=“ -Ol -03 4.19 +.04R 


R-74 *-12 + 094-.29 1.08 | 

dee d ne 
T -.61 +.04 -03 +- 28 -.001 { = L09 -07 +19T 

ESS { > RE kk 
P -07 -094.18 ¥.1.04 4.47 | * 18 +.52P 
Hak l * 

E-001 —.14 -10 -27 *1.08% -15 E 
3 stk itt: i 
N -.284.014-.38 +.53 -.25 * +N 


FEMALES —88 f 


** Significant at .0f level 
* Significant at 05 level 


DISCUSSION : 


leads Findings of the present work reveal that Sattva Guna 
(1403) =. a mean value of 16.01, followed closely by Rajasic 
is also and ther Tamasic Gunas, (9,83) (see table Il). This trend 
(Table page ce in the separate means for males and females 
Tri-Guna ): These findings are in line with the earlier work on 
E Mema .and Sandhu, 1986). The emergence of the 
terms of Una as being the most favoured could be explained in 
an aas for ideal, good and socially desirable behaviour. When 

ual functions at the conscious-ego level, it Goes not 
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preclude the influence of the super-ego : ue igeat and therefore, the 
desirable. During the course of the socialization process, the norms 
and values of one’s social set up tend ło get internalized Hereby 
influencing one’s personality, in one way or the other. It is Probably 
because of the unintentional super-ego dynamism and Sometimes 
intentiona? preference for the idea? (to build up a favourable image) 
that subject tend to characterize their behaviour in terms of the ideal 
for which they aspire. Also, while answering a personality inventory 
one $s operating at the imaginary cognitive level. Such a Situation 
would further aggravate the tendency of the desirable to creep jinto 
the subject's responses, for the dividing line between the actual ang 
the ideal at this level of mental functsoning. tends to be less 
discriminatory, as compared to objective, stimulus specific cognitive 
level of functioning. 


Material objects as well as men are characterized by the Guna 
that is dominant in them, In the present results, Sattva has beer 
relegated the supreme position followed by Rajas and Tamas. This 
is duly reinforced in verse 18 of Ch. 14 of Bhagvad Gita 
(Radhakrishnan, 1976). “The soul evolves, through these three 
Stages, it rises from dull inertia and subjection to ignorance (Tamas) 
through struggle for material enjoyments to (Rajas} the pursuit of 
knowledge and happiness (Sattva).” 


This evolutionary sequence is the characteristic ‘of human life 
which in its entity is spiritual. Man, therefore, has to evolve from 
the primitive (Tamasic), through life force (Rajasic) to the ethical 
(Sattvic). This process, however, does not end here. Man has to 
go ahead one moré step, that of transcending the three Gunas. 
This is the supreme goal of life. In the Dhammapada (a Buddhistic 
treaties), it is declared : “He who gives himself to vanity and does 
not give himself to meditation, forgetting the rea) aim (of life) and 


gr sping at pleasure, will in time envy him who has exerted himself 
in meditation.” 


* Indian concept of Personality, though rooted in intuitive 
Spiritual speculation, does not deny the id-impulses of man. 
accepts the three levels of human personality—Tamasic, Rajasic and 
Sattavic. These levels of personality may be likened to Freudian 
concept of Personality—!d, Ego and Super-Ego, respectively: 
citfers from Freudian psychic cena ies its objective ° 
psychological pursuit, which isto evolve to the level of supei 
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sciousness through integration of the conscious and unconscious. 

on q g ; a 

r might seem that such philosophica! speculation would increase 

| ne tensions by repressing the natural and normal impulses of man, 
t 


; would be held by the Freudian School of thought. However, 
f a 4 . 5 : i 
uch is not the interpretation given in Indian Psychology. The latter 
5 . > 
accepts all human impulses but emphasizes the control and 


transformation of emotional urges that create tension, conflict, 
frustation and unhappiness. According to Swami Vivekananda 
(1932), “The central secret is, therefore, to know that the various 
passions and feelings and emotions in the human heart are not 
wrong in themselves, only they have to be carefully controlled and 
given a higher and higher direction, until they attain the very highest 
condition of excellence. The highest direction is that which takes us 


to God... 


the three Gunas—-Sattavic, Rajasic and Tamasic are inherent in his 
constitution. His personality, however, is determined by the Guna 
which is predominant. Eysenkian model, E/I usually leads followed 
by N and last is P. 


Inter-relationship of Sattavic, Rajasic and Tamasic Gunas 


The significant negative correlation between Sattavic and 
Rajasic Guna, -0.70, for the total sample; -0.65 for males and-0.74 
for females, is in line with the hypothesis framed earlier. «“Sattva, 
refers to the ideal state of being, goodness, perfection, crystal purity, 
immaculate clarity and utter quiet’ (Zimmer, 1953). This Guna 
manifests itself in God-like people who persue spiritual 
enlightenment and it facilitatas such perusal. Rajason the other 
hand refers to the selfish dynamism wherefrom spring farta our : 
desires, likes and dislikes, competition and will for the enjoyments 
"to world. It compels men to strive for the goods of life, 
ardless of the needs and sufferings of others (Rimmer, 1953) lt 
siena therefore, that Sattva is essentially spiritual in nature, while 
ee, characterized by an unquenchable quest fon actin ales 
that con acquisition of worldly benefits. As such it is quite natura 

WO should relate negatively. 


t 
It follows, therefore, that man being a manifestation of Prakriti, 


rary The Significant negative correlation between Sattavic and 
for a Guna, -0.67 for the total sample, -0.75 for males ahd De 
“males, Substantiates the hypothesis framed earlier. Sattva being 
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34 
implies the evolve state of mind when it 
(Sattva) is freed from the defilement of o 
and the “force of inertia” (Tamas). Sattavic 
is opposed to that of Tamasic. Tamas implies 
can notes the unconsciousness that 


the ideal state, 
“contemplative power” 
“active power (Rajas) 
structure of personality 


spiritual blindness. lt 
predominantes in the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdom, The 


stolidity of seemingly lifeless matter, the mute and merciless strife 
among the plants for soil, moisture and air, the isensible greed of 
animals in their search for food and their ruthless devouring of thei, 
prey are among the primary manifestations of this universal 
phenomenon (Zimmer 1953). It follows, therefore, that while Sattya 
refers to the spiritual fluidity of human nature, Tamas refers to 
obstinate, phlegmatic, unemotional, lacking animation and spiritual 

tindness of human constitution, thereby yielding negative 


correlations. 


No relationship emerged between Rejasic and Tamasic, as is 
evident from the very low, insignificant co-efficients of correlations 
(Table Il). Rajas refers to the will for power in its full force, reckless 
in its pursuit of supermacy and splendour, puffed with ambition, 
vanity and boast’ul egotism. Tames refers to the principle that 
resists activity and change. It is Tamas that holds the frame of the 
universe together, the frame of every society and the character of the 
"| individual, counter-dalancing the danger of self-explosion that 
perpetually attends the restless dynamism of the principle of Rajas. 
As such, they have independent roles to play. 


| Sex differences on Sattavic, Rajasic and Tamasic Gunas 


None of t-ratios for sex differences on Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas were found to be significant. It appears that the Tri-Guna is 
uniformaly distributed in the two sexes, Since basically it is 4 
relation of “Purusha and “Prakriti”, in which the three Gunes 
manifest, they function more through the ideational and attitudinal 
modes and dislikes, irrespective of sex, role and learning. 


Comparison of Eysenck’s and Tri-Guna Models of Personality 


The co-efficient of correlation between Sattavic Guna and 
Extraversion for the total sample -0.16 (Significant at .05 level): (oh 
the males -0.39 (Significant ot .01 level) and for the females -0,001. 
The significant relationship between the two, upholds t° 
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hesis framed earlier i.e., Extraversion and Sattva are negatively 


not = a, 
itis Sattva implies introverted contemplation while Extraversion 
Mies hankering for activity and excitment. It follows, therefore, 


that Sattva is positively correlated © Introversion. Both Sattavic 
and Introverted refer to the personality types which are characterized 
by a nighly developed conscience (Mohan, 1981). Unlike the 
Rajasic—Extraverted, the Sattavic—Introverted, display greater role 
of super-€g0. normative functioning in their day-to-day life. 


The co-efficient of correlation between Sattavic Guna and 
Neuroticism is -019 (Significant at 01 level) for the total sample 
and -0.28 (Significant at .01 level) for females and 0.05 for males. 
The insignificant correlation in the males are a reciprocation to 
insignificant correlation in females on E/! and Sattva The high 
degree of relationship between Sattavic Guna and Neuroticisn is in 
line with the hypothesis framed earlier, Sattva is characterized by 
calm, balance and equipoise. Neuroticism on the other hand is 
characterized by emotional lability and over reactivity, (Eysenck and 
Eysenck, 1968) and as such the two stand as opposite poles. 


The co-efticients af correlation between Rajasic—Guna and 
Extraversion, for the total sample, and for the male and female 
samples are respectively, --0.19, -+0.29 and -0.14. Both Rajasic 
and Extraverted personality types refer to individuals who manifest 
outgoing and activity seeking temperaments. It was hypothesis 
that the two would show positive relations which has been duly 
confirmed. 


The correlations between Rajasic Guna and N, though positive 
were insignificant. It may be reasoned out here that since E/\ and 
Rajas are positively related E/I and Neuroticism are negatively related 
(Eysenck, 1968) (Mohan 1976), itis natural that Rajas may not 
show Positive relation with Neuroticism. Though both Neurotic and 
Rejasic personality types manifest a high level of motivation, being 
"igh on drive, keen emotional sensitivity, being active and over- 
peeve. yet the poitive relationship has failed te reach any as 
its penance: The description of a Rajasic Pacer (Gupta, 1 ) 
Where More with a happy go-lucky, task-oriented, dynamic man; 

aS a neurotic is more anxiety prone and emotionally driven 


Man, 


The co-efficients of correlation between Tamasic Guna anc 
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Neuroticism, for the total sample, the female and male samples, 
respectively are -+ 0.19 (Significant ai Oi level) +0 28 (Significan 
at .01 level) and -0.001. These iipcings are in line with the 
respective behaviourial descriptions of ine two Personality 
cimensions. The Tamasic—type iS impulsive ang instinctive, emotional 
and unstable. Such a person is devoid ai rationality and foresight, The 
Neurotic type is unstable, has depressive moods, weak dependable 
attitudes, narrow interests and manifests symptoms of n joys 
break-down. (Eysenck, 1957, Mohan, 1976). 


The co-efficients of correlation between Tamasic-Gena and 
Psychoticism, for the pooled data, the female and male samples 
respectively are, +0.09, +0.18 and -0.03. Though the two values 
are not significant, the findings however, are indicative of the 
expected trend. Both Tamasic-Guna and Psychoticism manifest 
themselves in personality traits like lethargic, egoistic, sadistic, crude, 
asocial, aggressive and foolhardy (Eysenck; 1970, Gupta 1977). 


The co-efficients of correlation between Tamasic-Guna and 
Extraversion for the pooled data, the male and female samples are, 
-+-0.07, +0.26 and -0.10 respectively. There is no consistency in 
these results. Since Tamas is found to be independent of Rajas and 
E/I is positively related to Rajas, it can be deduced that E/I will not 
relate to Tamas. Besides E/! is more active dimension in which 
outward channelization of energy takes place whereas Tamas is 
indolence, lethargy and darkness dominated (Gupta, 1977). 


The inter-correlations amongst the three dimensions of 
Eysenck’s model, show that the co-efficienis of correlation between 
Psychoticism and Extraversion for the total sample, the male and 
female samples are,-0.18 (Significant at .01 level) --0.04 and -0 27 
(Significant at .01 level) respectively. Though in most of Eysenck’s 
(1970) work the two dimensions have been found to be independent, 
in the present case they have emerged to be negatively related fo! 
females and in turn this has affected the correlations of the total 
sample since the number of girls is nearly double of that of boys: 
The co-efficients of correlation between Psychoticism and 

Neuroticism for the total sample, the male and the female samples 
respectively are : +-0 52 (Significant at .01 level), -+0.47 (Significant 
at .01 level) and +0.53 (Significant at 0} level). This has been 
cbserved earlier also in most of the studies on criminal samples 
(Eysenck, 1970; Mohan, 1981; Mohan and Jaspe!, 1982). tbe 
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o-efficients of correlation between Extraversion and Neuroticism 
A the total sample, the male and the female samples are, -0.15 
(significant at .05 level), +0.08 and -0.25, respectively. These 

findings are in line with the previods results (Eysenck and Eysenck, 
1970) (Mohan, 1976). This is because the regression line is slightly 
pent at the extreme end of E/I and N. 
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Behaviour-Genetic Analysis 
of Samskaras 


Dr. S. N. Sinha* 


(Lecture delivered at the U.G:C. Summer Institute on Indian Approaches 


and Techniques of Personality Development and Behaviour Modification held 


at G. K. Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, June 27 to July 11, 1987.) 


Samskara is very important in Buddhist (8) analysis ai 
personality. The tendencies—or traits are traced witk cognitive 
linkages to avidya (ignorance—lack of information, qualitative 
variations of Information processing differtials). 


s holistic determinant of 


Then again, Samskara is used a 
(samjna). 


personality as it is links feeling (vedna) with perception 


The term ‘Samskaras’ is used in the context of ‘pratitya 


Samutpada’ (2) as indicative of the biological processes, their 
impact on cognitive processing affecting memory and intellect. g IS 
inthis context the Samskara become amenable to 4 behaviour 
Genetic analysis. 


__ ‘Aham idam Janami’ represent three process or ee 
Of intellect (4) as the congnitive psychologist Robert Sternberg, 


e = ry i} 
raten of Psychology, Department of Psychology, University of Rajasthan, 
PUR, 
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Would put them (a) the process of the known object (b) the 


ee 
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: bject and (c) the relationship as feilectes in knowledge 
knowing sub} ias O) w wanay define memory aş 
flow. Fe, on is that which is produced by revival ang 
A OA of Samskara. The spectrum of penev our Genetic 
techniques tacitly teast out whether memory eee differential 
delve and dwell upon cognitions produced by Samskara. 


Such a behaviour — Genetic analysis & cognitive Processing 
differentials based on ‘Samskara’ geterminani is also consonant 
with Vedantian, view espousing ‘recollection as a reproduction of an 
object exactly as it was apprehended in the past, depends upon mere 


revival of the Samskaras’. 


Patanjali’s system (7) also adumberates that Samskaras 
available to consciousness influence mmemory/cognitive process, 
. Itis Patanjali’s assertion that control of mind becomes steady 
as a result of reported Samskaras (11,10). In. his ‘Yog Sutra’ 
Samskara stand for latent impressions. 


Radhakrishnan‘s (1952) statement about Samskara can be 
considered as a precursor or forerunner of such an analysis as it is 
to be undertaken, as he clearly mention that ’ The Samskaras refer to 
the action of individual in thought, word and deed, stored up in the 
form of merit and demerit, which takes shape in a new body, 
especially when reinforces by desire for future life”. (3) 


Methodological Exploration 


To apportion, assign and ascribe the role played by 
‘Samskaras’ in the expression of cognitive proce ses and personality 
differentials a basic behaviour-genetic model has been formulated 
The model for conceptual partitioning of Samskara— components ° 
a population in terms of total phenotypic values, many genotyp! 


in ; In 
determinants and several environmental deviation —variants. 
variance terms the model could be expressed as Vp=VG-+VE. 
: E n upratityê 
Differences in individuals due to their differences 1 ‘pra 


PEET I Ea val an 
samutpada“ as indicative of biological processes due to revival 
retrieval of repeated Samskaras is likely to be identified. 


menti 


Likewise the modification of Garnekaraeathat and environ 
oriented induced differences could be located. 
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ggHAVIOU 
The total phenotypic value may eventually be considered to 
he equal to the phenotypic plus an environmental deviation. (5) 
We may further decompose their variance, allowing for the 
bility of interaction among loci between loci, and show that 
nt dominance—epistasis are specifically variance due to 
hat exist due to additive and epistatic effects of genes. 


posssi 
the resulta 
genotype, t 


The additive genetic variances is based upon the average 
effects of the alleles inthe population. ‘Additive variance enters 
in the polygenic system that influence continuous traits or 
predispositions like Samskaras. The non-additive genetic variance 
is not related to ‘Samskaras’. 


Further, an immediate use may be put to the concept of 
additive variance in the statement of derivative concept : heritability. 
Itis the measure best known in psychology for its association with 
questions regarding the “inheritance” of intellectual and emotional 
factors and with questions of ‘Samskara’ differences. 


Heritability is defined as the ratio of the additive genetic 
V 
A 


Vp 


: : ; i 2 
variance to the phenotypic variance, i.e, h = 


As such it is the most important measure of resemblance 
between relatives and also the chief predictor of the response to 
attempt at selection. It should be emphasized the evolution works 
directly upon phenotype, not upon genotype or individual genes. 
For evolution of ‘Samskaras’ to occur, therefore the phenotype must 
fairly reliabily reflect what the individual can produce by way of 
Progeny—involving differential production of viable offspring. 


A final and critical issue regarding estimation of heritability of 
Samskara—is that it is not a property of traits, predipositions, oF 
impression in general, but it is population/strata/specific. Thus one 
Must specify the population caste, sect, or varna-gotra of sub- 
Population to ‘within-group’ heritability is estimated, because the 
estimate holds only for that population or sub-population. 


w Hence, heritability of the effect ‘X’ related to Samskaras 
ian depend upon combination in which alleles occur both intra- 
Interlocularly. The entire ‘measurable effects’ is dependent 
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upon population as well as the trait-predispositions & predilictions, 


Heritability is expected to show some qualitative. relationship 
with the kind of character measure. However, for psychological 
data it is difficult in humans, to determine what behaviour or traits 


do or do not relate to reproductive fitness. 


In summing up of this discussive discourse the relevance ang 
cogent content seem to dovetail with Vivekanand’s work (6) Vol, I 
(P. 219) wherein the Theory of Samskaras has been stated in 
modern scientific terminology. 


Vivekanand states that Samskaras are the sum total of 
impressions living in the mind. They become more and more latent 
(in Genotypic forms), but remain there, as soon as they get the right 
stimulus they come (as phnotypic expressions). Vivekanand further 
goes on to say that ‘The Samskara left by past actions are attenuated 
that is exist in a fine state (as a part of Genotypic variance) and can 
be controlled by environmental stimuli that may not allow them to 
become manifest’. 


In conclusion, we may dare to add only a word to Vivekanand’s 
dictum pertaining to Samskara and state in consonance with his 
contention that “The Samskara, are the fine roots of all our work’- 
and Behaviour. 
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Foundation Stones of Buddhist 
Approach to Behaviour 
Modification 
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{Lecture delivered at the U.G.C. Summer Institute on Indian Approattes 
and Techniques of Personality Development and Behaviour Modification held 
at G. K. Vishwavidyataya, Hatdwar, June 27 to July 11, 1987.) 


Gautam Buddha did not propound any otganized theory 
iegarding human life. His teachings are available in the forms of talks 
with individuals according to their requirements Cr addressed to the 
groups of people seeking after higher and noble forms of living. He 
avoided any theoretical discussion. Instead of asking people ate 
follow him or take his teachings for granted, he used to emphasize 
the practical aspect, to invite people to come and see themselves. 


After his Mahaparinirvan in an august gathering of 500 
enlightened persons held at Rajgriha his talks were collected and 
Compiled in book forms. Later Buddhists, relating various subsets 
Of these talks and emphasizing different aspects, developed different 
theories which generated various schools of Buddhist thought. Without 
entering the controversies of different scholars, let us be confined here 
to get acquaintance with some of the factual foundation stones con- 


esccduaintance with some Of te (2k ee 
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en by Buddha himself. These facts are not the 


products of sense-perception, imagination or thinking, They have 
directly been experienced in the highest form of consciousness of right 
mindfulness and deep concentration. Here are the main facts : 


tained in the talks giv 


1. The Mind as the key factor 


Though Buddhism is popularly known as religion but in fact it 
is the oldest systematic experimental approach to paman problem of 
living. One is astonished to find that inspite of being oldest it has 
everlasting freshness and relevance. From the very beginning it 
discarded rituals and other modes of stimulus control in favour of 
self-discipline, faith in favour of insight and prayer in favour of 
understanding. According to this approach quality of mind 
determines the quality of life. The opening lines of Dhammapada 


proclaim : 


“Mind is the forerunner of all (evil) conditions. Mind is 
their chief and they are mind made. If, with an impure 
mind, one speaks or acts, then suffering follows one as the 
cart wheel follows the hoof of the ox. 


Mind is the forerunner of all (good) conditions. Mind is 
their chief and they are mind made. lf, with a pure mind, 
one speaks, or acts, then happiness follows one like his 
never-departing shadow.” 


2. The Clinical approach to human mind 


_ Individual, a living unit of the universe, is an everchanging 
psycho-physical phenomenon in absolute sense and obey the laws 
of cosmic existence. Buddha has distilled out three important 
characteristics of all forms of existence which comes to our 
experience including the human being. They are impermanence 
(anicca), svffering (dukkha) and unsubstantiality (anatta). 


i het i 
The facts of impermanence and unsubstantiality are ath? 


: ; etn 
subtle and require mindfulness and concentration to experienc 


jous 
them. But the fact of Dukkha is a matter of common cone a 
experience. Generally it causes tears and troubles which pa. 

ples: 


to seek all sorts of escape behaviour which entails further trou n 

The special contribution of Buddha is to use this fact of ore 
H . a e 

experience as the means to intensify awareness which dives ge 
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„to the fact of suffering and lead to the unknown ultimate reality 
P Nirvan. Not only the problem of suffering is solved but highest 
“ae of bliss is attained. The whole teaching of Buddha centralizes 
on four Arya-satya : the nature of Dukkha, its Origin, its elimination 
and the path leading to the elimination. These noble truths 
correspond to the Bse structure of traditional Indian medicine : 
(1) The Malady : suffering, (2) Diagnosis : the cause being craving 
and ignorance., (3) Treatment : the eightfold path. 


Once Buddha told some of his disciples that he knew a lot but 
kept his teaching confined to Dukkha only. Positively stated he 
presented and advccated growth model and the technique leading to 
the point of highest flowering of human consciousness designated 
as Nirvan, the truth of absolute happiness. In this way Buddhist 
psychology is pure applied one akin to the modern Clinical 
psychology which too by now turned to growth model vis-a-vis 
medical model, though they differ in several dimensions. 


Buddhist clinical approach is so comprehensive that it 
encompasses all modern clinical models which expresses human 
pathology in some degree. Like psycho-analytic model, rather more 
than that, it attempts to dive into the deep layers of mind but like it, 
itis not pessimist and the maintainer of status-quo. Like humanistic 
model it has put in emphasis on self-responsibility and development 
but it points out a much more highest peak to arrive at and way to 
it. Like interactional model it has attached due importance to social 
background. Like behaviouristic model it has given appropriate 
place to environmental factors, conditioning and extinction of 
conditioning. But like behaviourists it is not confined to substitute 
one conditioning by another but shows the way to pass through all 
conditioning to reach the unconditioned. 


Unlike all these modern clinical models, this model takes the 
Present life as a link of an infinite chain of lives. Present life is the 
sultant of Karmic dispositions of previous lives. It recognizes the 
“lentific principle of determinism which depicts all phenomenon as 
Maeti: chain. But like that, it does not take it to be 
R e but recognizes the role of self-authority and Seli- 
Me iiy: It gives the message to rise up and go beyond the 
mind Se By the direct experience of the limited conditioning of life 

O transformed that great bliss of Nirvan, the unconditioned, 
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happenes and the individual is scattered out from the chain 


Sanskaric rebirth. 


of 


3. Mind as a source of knowledge 


Knowledge is the function of the type of consciousness, Which 

may be taken as the relation between subject (arammanika) and 
object (arammana). As heat and light is produced by Obstructing 
the flow of electricity, consciousness is generated by the resistance 
caused by the object in the flow of latent psychic energy. There are 
three possible dimensions of the cognitive functioning of Conscious. 
ness, namely, perception, reflection and intuition. $n the Perceptual 
dimension knowledge comes via sense organs This knowledge js 
the resultant of the interaction of sense organ, corresponding 
consciousness and the object. This kind of knowledge, or Opinion, 
is highly polluted by desires and emotions. 


Reflective dimension uses this knowledge to produce another 
kind of knowledge known as nana or conceptual! knowledge which 
is the abstraction of the knowledge of first degree. This reflectiva 
knowledge is also usually polluted by egoistic colour which is 
merely rationalization. But if the mind is alert and unbiased, reflec- 
tive Consciousness may produce scientific and philosophical know- 
ledge whice is more objective. 


Both, perception and reflection dimensions, are to deal with 
the concrete and finite aspects of reality, Knowledge, produced by 
them is also concrete and finite. They are not suitable to cognize 
the subtle and the infinite which can directly be apprehended by 
Pragyan, the intuition. The third degree and the highest form of kno- 
wiedge which is directly cognized by purest intuition is bodhi or 
illumination, 


It should not be taken that these three dimensons are clearly 
apart. There is something in each lower degree of cognition wich 
indicates some of the properties of higher ones. Yet their functions 
and utility are differentiated. When the proper understanding grows, 
they can cooperate each other. Refined desires and emotions ag 
neceseary to run the daily life. The intellect is as necessary for over 
coming of mere emotionality and muddle headedness as intuition I$ 
necessary for over-coming the limitations of the intellect and 

discriminations. 


its 
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Though in general sense all knowledge is subjective because 
it is a product of individual ming? but the knowledge of the first 
degree is specially called ‘subjective’ as it is influenced by ‘I’ bound 
sensuous and emotional factors. Intellectual knowledge as far as it 
depicts the true nature of object or concept, uninfluenced by 
personal limitations is specially called ‘objective’. Observer's 
agreement is the crucial test the duality of subject and object, it 
holds the opposite polarities together. Their nature being different it 
is not possible to solve problems of high order of knowledge by the 
consciousness of lower order. This is why Buddha refused to discuss 
questions dealing with the subtle and infinite as the world, Tathagat 


and life. 


4, The Nature of mind : Nam-Rupa analysis 


The human personality has been described as a combination 
of five skandhas or groups. Common characteristics of these groups 
is that they ali aim at and press fcr miaterialization. Another 
remarkable feature is that they are interdependent. Nam includes 
four groups : feeling, perception, disposition and consciousness. 
They are grouped tagether bcaeuse of their common characteristics 
of being immaterial. “Namati iti Nam“ Nam and Rupa are two 
opposite poles, as they appear, but with underlying unity. They are 
two sides of a single reality. Here they are presented in order of 
their increasing subtlety. 


(i) Rupa-Khand (Body) 


Material form of personality is calied Rupa-khand. It is called 
rupa because it is being influenced (Ruppati) by present 
environmental stimuli changes and events. The smailest unit of the 
body is called Ashta Kalap as itis constituted of four material 
elements, namely earth, water, fire, air and four corresponding 
‘substantial charcteristice, nemely extension, cohesion, heat and 
Movement. Earth is polar opposite of air, water of fire, extension of 
movement and cohesion of heat. Though body appears to be 
"elatively Stable, Ashta Kalap are continuosly in the process of 
making and breaking. A very special feature to be noted is that the 
Past elements of consciousness are represented by the body. 


(2) Vedana-Khand (Feeling) 


This Khand is comprised of all bodily or mental hadonic 
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as well as from emotions arising from 


ns to sense-impressions 
feeling is to experience the flavoy, 


reactio 
The function of 


inner couses. 
of the object with reference to the individual’s own well-being and 
hence egoist in nature. It consists generally three species pleasure 


(happiness), pain (ill) and neutral feeling. 


(3) Samjna-Khand (Sanna, Perception) 


This is a simple from of cognition consisting of discernment, 
recognition and assimilation of sensations which arise due to contact 


of sense-organs and sense-objects. It is of six kinds based on the 


six sense orgens. namely, visual forms smell, tastes, bodily 


sensations and images. 
(4) Samkhara-Khand (Dispositions and direct dispositions) 


It is a collective name for all sorts of mental formations as 
notions, ideals, longings, moods, habitual tendencies and Karma i. e., 
intentional activity of body, speech and mind, Itis conative aspect 
of mind and memories. 


(5) Vigyan-Khand (Consciousness or Cita) 


It is the subtlest and mysterious portion of personality. This 
Khand cognizes, comprises, combines and co-ordinates all previous 
functions. It has been called supporter and food for all Nam-Rupa 
formations. It functions as survival factor also. This is the medium 
in which meditational or spiritual development takes place. 
Commonly consciousness is always related to some object but it has 
the potentiality of being pure awareness without content. In spiritual 
development this potentiality is actualized. 


Buddha in his talks generally confined himself to those 
aspects of consciousness which js being commonly experienced: 
Only few mentions were made about its aspect beyond common 
sense. But in Abhidamma, later formulation, we find an elaborate 
analysis Of consciousness as well as its subtler aspects. In all 89 
forms of consciousness (cita) and 52 forms of mental factors 
(citisika) have been mentioned. These 89 forms of consciousness 
are classified in four groups : the sense plane (kamloka), the form 
plane (rupaloka), the formless plane, (arup:oka) and supra-mundan? 
plane (lokuttara). The 52 mental factors are also classified in 
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Pips namely, the universal mental factors, the particular factors, 
the wholesome factors and the unwholesome factors. Any given 
al state contains only a sub-set from this matrix of mental 
These sub-set are spontaneously made and broken in 
nd lawful manner but they are also subject to conscious 


ment 
factors. 
systematic a 
control. 


Commonly the person is unknown of the bases of change 
occuring in his mind and body. He tries to establish the connection 
of these changes with ouiside factors. In Buddhist approach it 
is taken to be sheer rationalization and false perception. Conscious 
experiences of a person are the products of interaction among 
external factors, present conscious condition and the factors of the 
unconscious mind, i. e, Bhavang. Bhavang is the stole (Alaya 
vigyan) of anusaya (complex feeling or talent passion) and sankharas 
which are beyond the limit of common awareness, Bhavang contains 
not only the sankharas of this Ilfe but sankharas conditioned by 
previous lives as well. The basis of bhavang is Nirvan which is 
unconditioned. To experience this deepest level of vigyan it is 
necessary that all the conditional forms of ideation run by sensuous 
gratification and intellect he completely stopped because being 
completely adwait itis beyond the comprehension of conceptual 
consciousness, when emotionality and intellection spontaneously 
subsides themselves due to right understanding, there is a state of 
freedom from impediments and limitations, a sort of spontaneous 


receptivity, in which all inclusive reality of a higher dimension creeps 
in. 


The above mentioned five groups are responsible for the daily 
conduct of an individual. When these disappear, the world ceases 
{0 exist. Three factors must be present for the world to be realized : 
‘ix sense organs, corresponding sense objects and respective sense 
consciousness, In the union of these there lies the origin of the 
World as one experience. 


Mental identification with these groups results in suffering. 
anit the fine groups suffering? There are two reasons for this. 
lem a‘ they are connected with phenomenon of birth, illness, 
a etc. which in themselves are suffering. Secondly, they are 
G manent. Impermanency of these five groups is the central 

me in Buddhist approach. 
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With the emergence of Bodhi cittam, these skandhas ar 
metamorphosed in such a way that instead of being a source af a 
and of enslaving attachment, they become an instrument ms 
liberation. Principle of form comprises the totality of the universe 
from which it sprang and reflects a completely stilled Consciousness 
The principle of feeling is widened into an all encompassing feeling 
of solidarity with all forms of existence which expresses itself in 
maitri, karuna, mudita and samata. The principle of perception i 
converted into the spontaneity of inner vision where differentiation 
is seen against a back-ground of unity. The principle of volition 
instead of being ego-conditioned turns into spontaneous action that 
expresses the totality of our being and is therefore Karma-tree. 


5. The dynamic continuity of mind perpetually suffering 


Mind is a dynamic continum which is not related merely to the 
present life but it is the essence of past infinite lives and even after 
bodily death its continuity is maintained till pariniryan happens, As 
the individual has an infinite past and is, therefore, based on infinite 
relations, mind has whole universe as its base. This dorment 
universality becomes conscious in the experience of enlightenment. 


The death of an unliberated person is necessarily followed by 
his re-birth, in which the suffering of living and dying is repeated. 
To be born and to die and be reborn again—this is the cycle of 
Sansara. It is not necessary that the new forms of existence will be 
a human one. A human form of existence is considered difficult to 
obtain. Anexistence ina human embodiment is certainly not the 
highest. But according to Buddha, it is the most favourable for 
liberation. 


The form in which a being is reborn after deat is not in the 
least a matter of accident. The law of Karma works here : favourable 
rebirths are caused by wholesome deeds and unfavourable rebirths 
by unwholesome deeds. Deeds leading towards liberation are 
wholesome. Such deeds are deeds without greed, hatred an 
delusion i.e., without craving and ignorance. A very important fact 
to note is that the wholesomeness of deed is not decided by its outer 
form but by the intention involved init. The bare action-intention 

suffices to produce the corresponding Karmic effect. 


he 
The balance between the wholesome deeds performed att 
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of mind, speech and body and unwholesome actions of a 


els oa : 
9 at the close of his life determines the kind and quality of 
eh Only the quality, that is, the social surrounding, the body, 
r ; 


the mental abilities and temperment is fixed by the deeds of his 
previous existences but in no way by his present action. lt is 
believed that the innate character of each being leaves him the 
freedom to decide about the actions which determine his future. 


The process of birth and hence the continuity of the process 
of suffering has been explained by a 12 factor formula known as the 
principle of conditioned origination (The palicca-samuppad). The 
continuity of the chain of rebirth does not lie in an imperishable 
substratum but in the conditions of the forms of existence: each 
re-birth conditions another. This can well be understood by the 
transmission of momentum of one ball to another or the process of 
catalysis or the process of electro-magnetic induction. The process 
of conditioned summating. the effects of all the previous links 
and being the condition fer the origination of next one. The links 


are : 


(1) Ignorance (avijja) conditions action-intentions (sankhara) 

(2) Karmic intentions conditions (re-birth) consciousness (vigyan) 

(3) Vigyan conditions psycho-physical combination (nam-Rupa) 

(4) Nam-Rupa conditions sixfold sense-activity (six bases 
satayatan) 

(5) Satayatan conditions contact or impression (phassa) 

(6) Phassa conditions feeling (vedna) 

(7) Vedana conditions craving (thirst or tanha) 

(8) Tanha conditions clinging (upadana) 

(9) Upadan conditions the subconscious process of becoming 
(bhava) 

(10) Bhava conditions rebirth (jati} 

(11) Jati conditions (jara-marana) 

(12) Jara~marana oid age (decay) and death. 


: These 12 links cover the factors of the present life and the 
lives Proceeding and succeeding toit. The first four links belong 
to the past life, 5 to 8 belong to the present life and from 9 to 12 
elong to future life. The ignorance, i. e. the unawareness of the 
four Noble Truths, conditions the action intention. Action intentions 
Jive tise to the quality of consciousness at the time of death. As 
dath occurs good, bad or neutral consciousness determines the 
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corresponding good, bad or neutral womb and occassions jn it the 


origin of Nam-Rupa. 


£ Nam-Rupa of the present life determines the six Sen 
activities. With the contact of sense-spheres with object world 
feeling arises which mature to craving. Craving again leads to the 
consciousness of being at the time of death to renewed grasping of 
awomb. Grasping conditions the becoming of a new being which 
results in birth. The end is again old age and death. 

This law of conditioned origination is much more than the 
scientific law of causation which is based on the mechanistic view 
which presumes unalterable sequence of events i.e, a necessary 
predicted course of action, The pratitya smutpad is not confined to 
sequence of time but can also be interpreted as simultaneous 
ax co-operation of all its links. If the basic condition of mind,i.e, 
ignorance, is changed, the whole chain demolishes. 
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Behaviour Modification : 
From Compulsion To 
Free Choice 


Erna M. Hoch* 


{Lecture delivered at the U.G.C. Summer Institute on Indian Approaches 
and Techniques of Personality Development and Behaviour Modification held 
et G. K. Viskwavidyalaya, Hardwar, June 27 to July 14, 1987) 


1, introduction 


At first, the subject of the “Summer Institute” for which this 
Contribution was prepared, brought up in me associations with 
Modern “Behaviour therapy”, based on the kind of psychology 
Which, in its aspiration towards being an “exact science”, wishes te 
deal Only with the observable, i.e, with “behavioural manifestations’, 
end thus does not really recognise an innercore from which all 
‘behaviours: stems; in other words: a procedure that aims at 
We-conditioning” merely for the sake of substituting a new, perhaps 


More e. t; 
atonal type of “conditioning, and thus does not promote 
Maneousness and creativity. 


ie) 


i " reflecting further, lrealized however that much more can be 
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modated within the scope of this title gcdian approaches ang 
edd ues of personality development and behaviour modification, 
mt Mai managed to organise the a ideas and 
rambling thoughts that come to my Kred or nore en 
hierarchical order, according to the more ; behavi i. aad Se 
amount of freedom involved in Se VOU, and at the 
same time moving from merely superficial CEPHE Cy personality 
towards a deeper core. This will give a good opportunity for 
discussing some of the differences in Sevelopinent and in behaviour 
patterns between India and Western gounez; but also evidence of 
convergence between ancient Indian approaches and modern 


psychological and biophysical research. 


2, The level of sheer habit and drili 


This least differentiated stage of human development in 
probably what ancient India scriptures mean by ge i.e., human 
being who moves within a narrow life sphere and is boune to it by 
sheer habit in response to the compelling outwart circumstances, 
just as animals are ideally adjusted by “instinct” to the narrow 
confines of their customary environment. One has to imagine that 
there always has been a majority of people who corresponded to 


this pattern. 


One rather suspects that the institution of “caste’’ may have 
had something to do with the insight that people are not really 
equal, but function at different levels of freedom. Assuming this, 
one would obviously have to take care to protect those with 
restricted capacities from aiming too high and from being exposed 
to too tempting a range of possibilities which are not really within 
the reach of their mental equipment. Delimiting the tasks, ug 
interests and the way of life at different levels, far from imposing 
“frustrations” actually offered a strong protection against feeling ‘ 
a disadvantage in comparison with those more “privileged proni 
of course that a person was really assigned tothe cast? ye 
corresponded to his level of development and not merely “PY 
birth”. 


ncern fo! 


At the same time there seems to have been some C° hose life 


the need to become aware of a wider world even for those W 
sphere was thus restricted. One gets the impression that t A 
really one of the functions of the many ‘‘devtas” and the 
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t them, of the epics and numerous tales and also of temple 
eee res, in which ancient Indian traditionis so rich. Through 
eee ing all these figures, their behaviour and their fate, the 
Co man or woman, whose own life revolved within a narrow 
ate of repetitive events, still was alale to participate— so-to-speak 
by proxy’ OF by “projection’’-—in a wider reality. Perhaps even, if 
he had the capacity for it, gradually in the course of a long life, he 


was able to integrate some of the possibilities which were thus 


demostrated to him. 


Shri Ramakrishna mentions somewhere that true worship of a 
umurti” consists in gradually taking up into oneself all the 
possibilities of life which it represents : the more one contemplates 
the idol, the more its attributes will disappear until finally when one 
really has “taken in’ all of it, the whole image vanishes. This would 
mean that even at this level a certain amount of freedom is provided 
for the one who cares to make use of it. 5 


One should of course not assume that the restricted behaviour 
typical for the “pasu” only prevails in the least developed human 
beings. Even at the higher levels of functioning a great amount of 
“behaviour” still follows this rather automatic, unreflecting pattern. 
Even nowadays, when there is so high a premium on developing 
“individuality”, the early schooling of small children and to some 
extent also the teaching methods assure that the “pasu“ in man 
cannot acquire to long a rope, but that he gets safely indoctrinated 
with the current social conventions and rules of behaviour, before 
the mind has had time to expand too far into the realms of its wider 
Possibilities. 


It is presumably at this level that “behaviour therapy” in une 
strict sense can be successful. It assumes that human behaviour is 
just a result of learning, and this again means “conditioning , i. e., 
habituation by repeated association of the same stimuli. Modification 
Of behaviour would therefore mean to dissociate the originally 
connected stimuli and too substitute new, more relevant and elficient 
associations and consequently patterns of behaviour. The worn out 
grooves in the mind, represented, by fixed neuronal pathways, have 
t0 be smoothed out, erased, so as to allow for the formation of new 
Constellations, 


Though “behaviour therapy” originated in the West. basing 


ssentially on PAVLOV’s researc 1 on conditioned reflexes, one 
a 


itself e 
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finds that nowadays, except perhaps for Soviet Countries, iti 
practiced there to a rather limited extent anc that many sceptica 
arguments are brought up against it by other schools oi 
psychotherapy. On the other hand, during recent years, “behaviour 
therapy’ has become quite popular in India. It seems to suit not 
only the expectations of the public, whose Only concern is to get a 
disturbing symptom quickly removed, but also the needs of the 
therapists—many of them psychologists, but also quite a fen 
psychiatrists—in terms of a simple procedure that Promises 
appreciable success within a short time. What appeals to the 
professionals, is probably the idea that, for mastering techniques of 
behaviour modification, the personality and maturity of the therapist 
is supposed to be of no consequence—which actually is not quite 
true—, that the techniques can be learned even from a book and 
that they are universally and almost uniformly applicable without 
bothering much about the patient’s unique life experience. Along 
with drug therapy and electro-shock, this provides a convenient, 
ready-made set of instruments which, furthermore, allow one to 
Operate within the field of “exact science“ without taking recourse 
to doubtful theories and philosophies. It is interesting to note that, 
for instance in the “Indian Journal of Psychiatry“, the majority of 
papers at all devoted to psychotherapy—and these are not many— 
deal with accounts of successful results obtained with techniques of 
“behaviour modification“. 


Itis tempting to investigate, what explains this “‘boom’, 
apart from the practical reasons just mentioned. Do these methods 
perhaps have their particular attraction for Indian patients and 
therapists, because something in personality development and the 
determinants of behaviour fits in with them more readily than this is 
the case in the modern West ? 


When one lives as a foreigner in India, one is often struck PY 
the fact that Indians in generel expect much less consistency in a 
person's behaviour then it is customary in the West. In studies 
comparing methods of child rearing in the West with India (7), 0% 
found that, in the West, upbringing encourages internalisation an 
introjection in the process of identification. One thus arrives al 
more deep seated and stable character traits by the predominantly 
imitative patterns which are favoured in India, Furthermore, quite 
generally, child rearing methods in India appear to aim Mee 
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A second factor to'be taken into account may be that it is 
only in the present phase on “modernisation” or “Westernisation” 
that “achievement” is CELI te place of “ascription“ in India. 
formerly, 4 person’s role in his life and the patterns of behaviour he 
would need to adjust to it successfully, could be predicted fairly 
exactly py looking at the social and familial situation into which he 
or she was Dorn. Certain models weve provided, not oniy in terms 
of family elders, teachers, religious instructors, but also through the 
ancient epics, myths and parabies. Conforming to these, was held 
to be more important than to develop one’s own unique personality. 


jn addition, there is something that still often puzzles 
foreigners in India : Behaviour was—and to a great extent still is—not 
expected to be consistent, stable in ali life situations, but always has 
to be adjusted to the actual circumstances. This comes cut most 
prominently in the rules which some communities, in particular in the 
South, have for dealing with “elders”, “equals” and “'youngers”, as 
faras I know to the extent that tanguage even has separate 
grammatical forms for these different situations. Modern Western 
sociologists fave labelled this as “context oriented behaviour”. The 
aimofit is to turn each human enccunter into as smooth and 
pleasant an event as possible, without being much concerned about 
further consequences and in particuiar about keeping to any 
commitments, promises and offers one may have made in erder to 
conform to this aim. 


These characteristics just mentioned, i.e. the preference for 
imitation in the process of identification along with ascribed roles 
and this “context oriented behaviour’, seem to stem less from an 
inner core of the personality, to remain more at the surface. In some 
Ways pechaps they may appear to shape the personality in a more 
rigid, mechanistic manner; on the other hand, as they only touch the 
Surface, they allow a great amount of “fluidity” to persist underneath. 
Can one assume that character traits in Indians are less firmly and 
less deeply fixed, more shaped according to models and more tuned 


acer the momentary situation smooth thar this is the case in the 
est 2 


| tried to get some information about the two words “caritra” 
and “character”, As they sound alike, one is tempted into assuming 
“Common origin. But “caritra“ as I found in the Sanskrit dictionary 


(8), is derived from a root which simply means “moving, going, 
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i | walking” and therefore originally designates SANS way a pence 
moves about’. The more figurative meanings given in the dictionary 
are “behaviour, habit, conduct, prod bot, acts, deeds”, but H 
“performance, observance. history, biography, ELIOUN and. “nature 
or disposition’, and further: “duty, established or instituted | 
observanse”. The Greek “charakter” on the other hand, is derived 
from a verb “charassein”. which means “to make sharp, t0 engrave’ 
Traces oł it are probably still present inthe English “to scratch’ | 
German “kratzen”. “Character” thus means a significant mark and, i 
jn a figurative sense, the aggregate of characteristics or distinguishing 
features of a thing oy the distinguishing qualities and peculiarities of 


a person. 


If, in the West, one says that a person is *quite a character’ 
or “has character’, one means that some stable features in his 
personality can be counted on and often also that he has achieved 
some Originality in cultivating whatis unique in him rather than 
just to model himself on some socially preferred patterns. As to the 
Indian “carita”, | have mainly heard it in context with tegendary or 
also histosica} figuses which are held up as models to young people. 


One can furthermore ponder on the exacy meaning of 
“behaviour” : The turn of speech “behave yousselt’’, and more so 
the German “sich verhalten”, indicate that “behaviour” implies a 
l “holding back” or even concealing, a selection froma number of 
f possibilities, which requires choice and discrimination. At the level | 
i of the “pasu”, this can hardly be said to apply; there, “behaviour” 
iS really just the way a person moves about in unreflected manner. 


‘ i might be worth investigating, whether the astonishing 
attraction which behaviour therapy hasin India, not only for the 
public, but also for therapists, has as its foundation the difference in 
development and personality make-up : Patterns of behaviour which 
have come about through imitation and which are “context oriented” 
are presumably less stable than those which have been deeply 
engrained through a process of introjection and which aim a 
consistency, It may therefore also be easier to wipe them away and 


to substitute new patterns for them than this would be the case with 
Western patients. 


3. Compulsion versus freedom of choice 


No matter whether we assume stable inner character traits 
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according to the Western model or “context oriented behaviour” 
more typical for India, even eta higher level of development, that 
gces beyond the mere “‘pasu”’, man often does not exert free choice 
in his behaviour, but acts according to fixed patterns, under some 


“compu Ision E 


Again a semantic caution is necessary : The term “compulsive” 
can be used in a wider sense, simply indicating that one is forced to 
think or act in a certain manner by one’s nature or by outward 
“compelling’’ circumstances. In psychopathology, however, 
“compulsive’’ has a more specific meaning : It designates a way of 
behaving that is “ego alien’, dictated by an unavoidable pressure to 
act repetitively in a certain manner of which one recognises the 
irrationality and uselessness, but avoidance of which brings up 
unbearable anxiety. According to Freud (3), it is basedona 
compromising alliance between equally strong Id and Super-ego 
forces that can not be controlled by the Ego. He furthermoer 
maintained that the roots for this deviation are to be found in the 
anal phase of childhood development. 


In this present context, | am going to use the terms 
“compulsive” and “compulsion” in the wider sense, so as to indicate 
any type of behaviour in which the person does not feel free in his 
momentary or customary choice of perception, attitude, action. Most 
neurotic patterns. even if they cannot be termed “compulsive” in the 
strict sense, can be thus characterised. Many of the so-called 
“normal” patterns of behaviour, however, also do not stem from free 
choice, and there is a tendency in the course of life to become more 
and more a victim of the “force of habit’. Perhaps the ancient 
moan Order of the “four asramas” with its redical break from 
habitual forms of life in the phase of “vanaprastha” and “sanyasa” 
indicates some awareness of this risk of becoming more rigidly tied 
— old age. By ordering a change from “pravrtti’’ to “‘nivrttic 
age to provide an approach by ‘wae cetechment from the 
should on ani goeng up to new possibilities, to what lies “beyond”, 

e faciliated. 


The neurotic, atleast at the point when he becomes ready to 
treatment, usually senses his need for something else, for 
'eedom from which he barred; in the psychotic, on the contary, 
Something else“, the hitherto untamed possibilities, break in 
St his will and overwhelm him. 


accept 
Some fi 

is“ 
again 
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ing therapeutically with pgurotic: or even psychotics, 
| myself would not feel comfortable with ey method that merely 
aims at changing “pehaviour”, | would tiy ue help the patient to 
gain some insight into the roots of his disturbing symptoms, This 
includes not only exploring past history, but also his attitudes ang 
motivations in the present situation It is however not mers 
“intellectual insight” that is to be achieved. What eUows the patient 
to venture into greater Openness and freedom, is the sheltered 
therapeutic situation. This. of course, includes “transference” l 
which, according to Freud (3), was to provide the playground for | 
therapy. The strict Freudian concept of “transference” has been 
more and more doubted by more recent schools of psychotherapy, 

The stress now lies less on the repetitive nature of ‘‘transference— 
which in itself is again a kind of “compulsion’’—but rather on the 
opportunity which the permissive and accepting attitude of the 
therapist provides for seeing things in a new light, for making a “new 
beginning”, for gaining a “corrective emotional experience”, 


In deal 


The outcome may consist in an actual modification of 
behavioural patterns. This need, however, not always be the case, 
at least not in an obvious manner. What changes, is not necessarily 
the structure of manifest behaviour : a person may perhaps continue 
to act very much as he did before, but what was changed, is his 
attitude to and his motivation fora particular type of behaviour. 
Where previously it was determined by compulsion, itis now the 
H result of free, insightful choice. In between these stages, one may 
be able to discern a phase of experimentation within the sheltered 
sphere of the therapeutic setting. During it, an essential therapeutic i 
element is that both, the patient and the therapist, have the couie 
to face the manifestations of what is called “negative transference": 
j Repressed resentments, aggression and other ‘‘negative” feelings, 
originally directed against significant childhood figures, have to 3 
brought out into the open by trying them out first on the sheltere? 
“playground” of therapy, perhaps also in experiments in “real ita 
so that finally can be brought under conscious contro! and integrate 
into a sound, mature system of values. 


Unfortunately, this very. powerful tool, i.e., the braving a 
phase of “negative transference’, is something which i a 
therapists in general wish to avoid or even consider as unnecese” 
or at least undesirable. Some of themseem to make the nea 
confusing “negative transference’ with a “negative therapel 
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lationship’. The Total therapeutic reiationship of course should 
We fe be “positive”, which means that it should carry the 
‘nora eutiC process on a basis of deep mutual trust and complete 
openness. This basis, RO, has i be strong enough to provide 
A playground also for ventilating trying out and learning to controi 
the very possibilities which the patient hitherto has condemned as 
negative” and which he has been taught to supress or repress by 
those who guided his development in childhood. And where else in 
the word, except in this sheltered therapeutic situation, will he find 
someone who, at his present adult age will accept from him the 
awkward fumblings, pueriie explosions, horrible phantasies and 
sulking moods of which hehas to become aware, if he ever is to learn 
to control and integrate them consciously into his possibilities 2 


Occasionally, in expfaining this {ndian aversion against 
allowing “negative transference’ to come out in the therapeutic 
setting, reference is made to the relationship between “guru and 
“cela”, which is always supposed to be characterised by humble 
subordination on the part of the latter and unchanging benevolence 
onthe part of the former. There are quite afew points in which 
these two relationships : the Western psychotherapeutic one and the 
Indian one between “guru” and “cela” differ. My colleague J.S, 
Neki (11,12) has written afew papers on it, and some Western 
authors have also pronounced themselves on it. 


This questions of what happens to the “negative transference” 
between “guru” and “cela” is really worth considering. Is it perhaps 
that the “guru” with his penetrating view of the nature and the level 
of development of his disciple can time the effort and the progress 
he expects from him so accurately that no negative feelings arise ? 
Does he know, when the aspirant at times grumbles and perhaps, at 
odd Moments, even curses the teacher for the inconveniences and 
hardships he expects him to face ? Does he refer to this with some 
Subtle remarks? Or has he reached the stage which Patanjali 
describes in his “Yogasutra” (13, Chapter II. V. 35) : “On being 
a €stablished in non-violence, there is abandonment of hosto 
ee ee ? In other words : Is the “Ces” positive emotional 
Sti a gre or emanation capable of simply Cette out all incoetuG 
cane in the disciple? Is there something Ike “forgiveness 

his an away of sins“, as itis assumed in the Christian religion 
ie ae d amount to what in German we call an “Umstimmung“, 
uning“ of the instrument, a changing of the basic mood 
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which determines a person’s openness to the world, To Some exte 
this also plays a role in Western therapies, all the more, the ian R 
therapist intervenes verbally and just tries “tobe there” for ie 
patient, as this is for instance the ideal procedure in “Dace 
analysis”. This fire of therapeutic eros, -a particular kind of love 
which only considers the optimal growth of the loved one Without 
any selfish motives—is supposed to be capable of melting down 
resistances, doubts, hostilities and all othey negative features, 


With this, however, we are already touching upon the third 
level of “behaviour modification”, in which regulating behaviour is 
no longer a question of insightful choice, but where a total Openness 
and a being centered in one’s true nature, the “atman”, allows a 
spontaneous outflow from the core. 


4. Spontaneous outflow from an inner core 


A stage just dealt with, at which ‘behaviour modification’ 
aims at leading from compulsion to insightful choice, still 
presupposes some reflection and conscious control over drives and 
emotions The question nowis: can one go further ? Is there a 
Stage at which a human being can identify himself so completely 
with his innermost creative core, that he is free to act spontaneously 
Out of this centre of his being ? Naturally, if such action is to be in 
tune with a universal order if no harm is to come through it to other 
beings, this presupposes that selfish motives, the need for the 
importance and even the survival of the “ego” no longer play a role, 
but that the individual knows himself to be part of a greater 
“universal or “cosmic” Self and that, if he can tune himself to 
remain in harmony with it, his behaviour will automatically contribute 
to the welfare of the universe and all other creatures in it. At this 
level, one would no longer be preoccupied with “behaviour, but 

with “being”, with “sat”. Everything would then flow spontaneously 
ate here-and-now, Conditioning by past experience would nO 

ger play a role/and, on the other hand, action in the presen! 
moment would no longer be binding for the future. In Indian 
terms : “karma” accumulated in the Past would no longer be effective 
in shaping the present, and involvement in the present would n° 
tonger create “karma” that can bind in the future. This is probably 
what St. Augustine, the great Christian INES and mystic of 


Hi 4th/5th century, meant, When he said “Love and do what you 
will,” 
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As this oneness of the individual “atman” with the universal 
wprahman” is actually the aim of ancient Indian Spiritual teachings, 
one can understand, why there was so little stress on the forming of 
a strong and consistent ego in personality development. The point, 
nowever, is not only that there should be an openness without rigid 
ego boundaries, but also in which direction it faces ! While one can 
perhaps Say that an original openness, before the consolidation of a 
firm ego structure, is turned in the direction of “taking”, as if the 
world were a bountiful mother, one would expect that, in an ultimate 
openness to that which is both, source and goal, there should be a 
responsible element of “‘giving’’, of giving up concern for one’s own 
needs and convenience in favour of universal welfare. Otherwise 
one risks to attract the kind of criticism sometimes heard from the 
West, namely that all Eastern striving for oneness with the ultimate 
simply stem from a wish to return to the womb ! 


if one looks at the more recent developments in psychotherapy 
inthe West, which to a great extent have left behind Freud's 
mechanistic notions, one finds that the search fer aninner core and 
at the same time for the freedem of creative spontaneousness that 
from it, assumes increasing importance. We find evidence of it in 
the “real self” of Karen Horney and her school, the “Self? of 
£. G. Jung, Maslow’s drive for self actualisation. also in “Gestalt 
Therapy” and various other psychotherapeutic approaches. In all of 
them, it is acknowledged more or less openly that this innermost 
Core in its turn is that in man which comes closest te communicating 
with or rather being one with a higher “cosmic self”. Though ina 
somewhat different terminology, the Dasiens-analytical claim that 
man should hear the call of “‘Be-ness”, ie, of the Ultimate Power 
of Being in Sanskrit one might call it “mahasatta” —which claims 
him for becoming a “Da-sein“, ie, an openness— an “‘ayatana”— 
Mto which “everything that is cancome intoits true being, also 
Kaints to this. This element of “transcendence“ is of course 
Particularly obvious in all the different movements that are summed 
ee re term “Transpersonal Psychology“. in most of these 
philoso T one finds some awareness that Indian and other a 
aca teachings and the paths for spiritual dove IOTA 
aa a them, have a store of knowledge and wisdom in thi 

f the West is only just starting to re-discover. 


There can be no question of my presenting a total view of the 


ario 2 A ; 
US elements and processes involved in this last stage in 
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ment, the “behaviour modifications’’ Which o 
one hand are necessary for undertaking it and others that yA 
eventually its consequences, and also the techniques which sacha 
Indian scriptures prescribed for this. | just want to touch upon two 
particular aspects which, atone time or other, have been Occupying 
my mind while trying to gain more understanding of the ancient 


Indian paths to liberation. 


personality develop 


4, While studying the Upanisads (14), already more than 20 | 
years 4g0, | again and again came across the Sanskrit term 
» which in translations was usually rendered as “fear”, 


“yijugupsa ’, | 
$ Curious about its original meaning, | turned to the Sanskrit dictionary 


(9) and found that it stems froma root “gup” which means “to 
guard, protect from, preserve, conceal”. Derived from it is “jugupsa’’: 
“to be on one’s guard against, disdain, abhor, reproach“. As the 
prefix ”vi—” expresses “separation, privation, dispersion”, ‘‘vijugupsa” 
can probably be understood to mean ‘’a condition of being on one’s 
guard to protect and preserve one’s individual separateness’. In 
modern psychiatric terms, one could call it a “neurotic defence in the 
interest of the ego”. It then becomes obvious that when at the 
innermost core, the oneness of all in the Ultimate is recognised, this 
anxious preoccupation with safeguarding one’s identity and one’s 


ý security, will fall off. And this is actually what the ancient scriptures 
; say : “Vijugupsa’ and also “bhaya”, i.e., “dread, alarm, fear, anxiety , 
i Vanish away automatically once the individual self realizes its 
H oneness with the Universal Self. There can be no fear where there 
| is no “second” to be afraid of. 

yi 

; This fearlessness, the absence of any need for cautious self- 
; protection, is one of the most important behavioural changes which 
the ancient scriptures describe as typical in someone who 


successfully pursues the spiritual path. One knows, however, that, 


in order to reach it, one has to submit oneself to the strict discipline 
of “yama” and niyama“ and to conform with all the other necessa 
prerequisites, as they are for instance enumerated in Patanjall® 
(13) “eight limbs of yoga”, Furthermore, the whole venture has to 
be undertaken within the framework of the philosophy from which 
it stems, i.e., with a clear understanding that worldly concerns ale to 
be left behind and that liberation from all attachments Bw 
sought. Merely dabbling with a few yogic exercises, aS this is often 
done nowadays by way of “Yoga for Health”, or “Yoga for Beale 
or “Yoga for Fitness”, will not lead very far and possibly may ev" 
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amply the risk of destabilising ‘and harming an Organism which is 
q . 

not yet mature fer mastering the forces that can be conjured up by 
such procedures. 


2, A second point to which 1 wish to draw attention : One 
oiten comes across the notion that, while one regularly engages in 
yogic practices, and this includes methods of meditation, certain 
immature or undesirable patterns of behaviour will “drop off” all by 
themselves, without ones having to devote special efforts to getting 
rid ofthem. B. S. Goel, in his recently published “Psychoanalysis 
and Meditation” (4), maintains that this precess can be enhanced 
by combining some kind of self-aralysis with meditation, He 
appears to assume that, as this was first supposed by Freud, the 
mere insight into the nature and origin of certain fixed patterns of 
behaviour, their acceptance as remnants or “fixations” dating from 
traumatic childhood situations, will be the cause of this -‘dropping 
off” or “burning up“ of previous behaviour. He calls it “switching 
back in imagination to the perallel infantile situatien and maintains 
that by recognising that one’s shortcomings at the present, adult age 
are simply compulsive repetitions of childhood fixations. one can 
“modify one’s present behaviour“. He uses the formula : “l instantly 
changed my behaviour and felt relieved’ or “l can really modify my 
behaviour’. Prebably it is not quite as simple as that. 


Already Freud himself had realized that mere intellectual 
insight is net enough and that the therapeutic relationship with its 
Opportunity for re-living, i.e. emotionally experiencing, traumatic 
situations within the shelter of an accepting, tolerant figure, plays a 
More important rofe. Even then, he gave far too much importance 
to compulsive repetition of patterns, while newer psychotherapeutic 
aPproaches on the contrary stress the “corrective emotional 
experience’, the opportunity fora “new beginning” in the psycho- 
therapeutic Setting. The intellectual insight or the capacity to 
femember previously forgotten traumatic events then is no longer 
ihe primary factor, but merely the consequence ofa new, wider 
a which has come about through the influence ef the 

~°Peutic atmosphere and the permissive, accepting attitude of the 


therapi Pe A 
epist. This gives the courage to look back at what previously 
i could not face, and what therefore had te remain repressed, 
Orgotten. 


B. S. COEL (4) seems to assume that, inthe self-analysis he 
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recommends, either the patient, by developing some kinda 
independent “witness consciousness”, becomes his own therapist Of 
ihat it is the ’,Grace of the Guru” which provides the elements = 
would expect from the therapeutic setting. Whichever jt maybe F 
thinkone has to assume that this “dropping off” of previous 
behaviour patterns, i.e., a true “behaviour modification”, Comes 
about not as the result of a sudden flash of insight anda wilful act 
of “modifying one’s behaviour”, but that, on the contrary, this flash 
of insight, if it happens at al}—there can also bea quite stow and 
gradual realisation that one is changing — can only be the result of 
a slow maturation, which requires the strict discipline of total 


Yoga. 


The fact thatsuch change does happen in the course of 
pursuing one of the Eastern spiritua} disciplines, is nowadays 
recognised as a reality also by Western research workers. Efforts 
are made to find out, whether any element and aspect inherent in it 
can be made accessible to verification and perhaps explanation by 
modern scientific methods, 


5. Modern research on yoga 


This most convincing proct for the “reality” of behavioural 
changes brought about by yoga or occuring in the course of it, would 
of course be their demonstration by objectifying methods of modern 
exact science. This, by the way cannot be equated to “proving 
yoga by science” in its totality, as the wider view and higher level 
cannot possibly be comprehended by that whichis narrower and 
lower. And if it comes to distinguishing “vidya” and “avidya” in 
terms of the ancient Indian scriptures, one knows on which side 
modern “science would stand! Still, to those obsessed with the 
importance of scientific verification, it would give satisfaction, even 
if some concomitant manifestations of the yoga process can be 
approached with scientific methods. 


5 If we extend the term “behaviour” also to somatic 
manifestations which usually do not come under conscious Control: 
which however expert yogis learn to master at will, recording such 
happenings in a physiology or biophysics or even biochemistly 
laboratory would be an obvious approach. Investigations Of this 
kind have been undertaken both in India and abroad. On the basis 
of them, it is recognised that, with the help of various Yo9@ 
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hniques, control can be gained over some of the functions of the 
nervous system, such as changes in rate and depth of 
respiration, heart rhythm, oxygen consumption and other metabolic 
processes. People who regularly engage i yoga or meditation 
appear to acquire better stress tolerance, which means less proneness 
to anxiety, and a general harmonisation of the functioning of the 


tec 
vegetative 


organism. 


In terms of biophysics, one assumes that certain yogic 
practices, in particular those which imply some rhythmical elements, 
promote the formation of electromagnetic fields in and.around the 
body, especially at the level of the various ‘“‘cakras’’, and the 
integration of these fields into higher, more comprehensive systems 
which then vibrate in harmonious unison. This is supposed to make 
the organism more resistent against outward influences, in other 
words : more autonomous. 


Particular interest has of course been devoted to attempts at 
objectivating and measuring what goes on in the brain during the 
practice of yogic exercises or meditation and also as a consequence 
of these. By now, it is almost common knowledge that, during 
meditation and trance states, the so-called slow (alpha)— rhythm 
appers in the EEG tracings and that, with the help of bio-feedback 
gadgets, one can help a person to tune into this pattern of 
functioning more quickly and successfully. 


Another observation which seems to be very relevant is that, 
during the time when he is not engaged in practicing his usual 
exercises, a yogi or a person advanced in meditation, no longer 

_ Shows the so-called “habituation response’? in EEG recordings. 
Normally, if one presents to aperson the same stimulus repeatedely 
after short intervals, one observes, in the EEG tracings, that the 
€sponse, in terms of arousal of awareness, gradually decreases. 
Attention to the stimulus becomes blunted, one gets “used to it” 
2nd no tonger notices or brothers. When an experienced yogi is 
eect to this test, one finds that. no matter how often the same 
first a tS repeated, he will always respond tomas if it wale the 
en: He does not get bound by habituation. In every here- 
the i he can take in “the world as it Si without forcing into 
What a of his own needs, expectations and attachments ue 

* gone before, This is very much what J. Krishnamurti again 

again stresses : to stop thinking, reflecting, forcing the world 
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into our own model of it; to see things again and again in all their 
freshness, as if they were new, getachment ftom everything 
accustomed; the need for a refined awareness if one wishes to reach 
this free flow of spontaneousness. One difficulty in speaking 9, 
writing about this matter of course is that language itself Provides 
one of the most powerful ties to keep us limited to a particular mode 
of looking at the world. The ancient Indian scriptures are therefore 
right, if they say that, what has to be pursued, is beyond speech and 


thought. 


Modern investigators. from the field of psychology, in particular 
C. Naranjo and R.E. Ornstein (10), show that the apparent paradoxes 
one finds in-the various Eastern approaches to this aim of gaining a 
new vision, of reaching a new level of consciousness, even by 
modern laboratory methods, can be proved to have their relevance, 
One can follow the aim of liberating oneself from customary 
attachments and limitations by a primary move from all ties, towards 
spontaneous self expression; it is however possible to get there by a 
primary effort at extreme concentration, at limiting awareness to the 
smallest possible area or stimulation, so asto reach real ~one- 
pointedness’” of mind. One can show in experiments that, by 
presenting a stimulus in so fixed a manner that the small scanning 
movements of the eyes, which be imperceptibly perform all the time, 
are stopped, the stimulus finally vanishes, A similar state of “turning 
off” can be achieved by presenting an absolutely uniform visual 
field (the so-called ‘‘Ganzfeld’) or also by repeating one and the 
same stimulus monotonously - over a long period. All these 
experimental procedures and others more result in a kind of blankness, 
an emptiness or darkness, where finally awareness is only aware of 
itself. In contrast to it, however,-once this exercise is stopped, one 
returns to the world with anew Capacity for openness and for 
unprejudiced taking in of the scene as it actually presents itself. 


AD extreme expression on a quite concrete level of these tw0 
contrasting approaches can perhaps be found in the fact that an 
Indian. “sadhu” can either choose the life of a homeless, wandering 
monk, a “parivraj’’, which orders him to remain without fixed abod? 
and not to stay in any one place for longer than a few.days, Whi? 
on the other hand the Same ultimate results are to be expected, ie 
withdraws to a secluded hermitage, perhaps even a narrow cave 


where he will spend the rest of his life confined within a very. limited 
environment. 
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One of the most amazing instances of this latter approach is 
ps the so- called ““‘Lung—Gom”, the preparation which in Tibetan 


perha 
monasteries was givento those who were to become “trance | 
runners’ * (See Lama Anagarika Govinda (1) These people who 


eventually, in the service of some particular religious ceremonies, 
were to cover huge distances over mountaineous territory even in 
the dark in an unbelievably short time, moving apparently without ; 
touching the ground, acquired this ability not by engaging in any 

athletic training or “‘body~building”, but by being hermetically sealed 
off from the environment for many years in small hermitages, where, 
with only limited space for walking about on a roof-terrace, they had f 
to meditate with extreme concentration on the element “air” or t 
probably rather something like “prana”, until they had acquired 
complete mastery over it. 


Not only these extremes of monastic practices, but practically 
all the elements included in various approaches, as they are for 
instance conveniently summed up in Patanjali’s enumeration of the 
“astanga’’ (13), can nowadays be shown to have at least 
approximate parallels or correlates in phenomena that can be 
produced in a psychological laboratory. 


ia 
a 


SOI Te 


What these modern research methods and in particular also 
the experiences of research workers in venturing themselves into 
meditative practices, have brought into the foreground, is that the 
world, as we commonly perceive it, really is some kind of ‘“‘maya’’, 
amere limited model of our own making. We arrive at this 
“construct” by picking out of the endless range of possibilities which 
the universe actually offers, only a very restricted selection, 
determined by our needs, in particular the need for security and 
Stability, our expectations the social conventions, Our attachment 
to that which is customary and to what has proved valid in the 
Past, and also the structure of language which forces us to think 
along the lines dictated by it, It is recognised that, as A. Huxley 
(8) pointed out in his small book “The Doors of Perception“ already 
in 1954, basing himself on the 18th century mystical poet W Blake, 
the brain, together with out sensory equipment, is not so much a 
Productive organ, but rather serves the purpose of selecting, 
drastically restricting and rigidly systematising the inflow of the 
total stimuli available We therefore remain caught ina “make 
believe” world, not realising that a much wider scope of experience 
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could be open to us. 


Along with these insights and the scientific evidence i 
supports them, not only in the field of psychology, but also sau 
part of modern physics, one finds a tendency towards what on ey 
call a “secularisation of mysticism”. The endeavour to attain higher 
levels of consciousness is no longer looked at within the Various 
religious frameworks with which one used to associate it in some 
way or other, but merely as the activation Of an evolutional potential 
inherent in man, which probably, in this troubled time of Ours, has 
come close to unfolding itself, no longer just in a few rare specimens, 
the mystics, prophets and saints, but in a greater number of human 


beings. 


In India, this view has been maintained particularly forcefully 
by the late Pandit Gopi Krishna, first in his book “Kundalini, the 
Evolutionary Force in Man“, (5) and later in a whole series of further 
publications. lt was his urgent concern that science should take 
cognizance of this evolutionary potential in man, which he saw in 
the force described as ‘ Kundalini” in the ancient scriptures, so that 
it could be safely awakened and cautiously guided in as many people 
as possible. Quite a few of the Western reseach workers on | 
“altered consciousness“ and methods of yoga agree that this 
. “kundalini”, underneath all the poetic and picturesque myths and 
| 


images associated with it in the East, has its reality and has to be 
taken seriously. According to some of them, it might be the power 
that, when aroused, enables the brain to function ona new level, 
i to allow intake and processing of a wider range of stimuli Or, 
expressed in modern technical language, to enable the “computer” 
19 cope with more than just the one programme that has been fed 
into ui perhaps even to become capable of programming itself to a 
multitude of alternatives or a much wider total scope, 


l think there is no 
“secularisation of mysticism” 
It does not detract from th 
Source of Being and Non-Bej 

at in such beautiful imagery, 
almost ridiculously small the 
still is in comparison to the wh 
ia far his organism, in particular t 


reason to feel uneasy about this 
or even to consider it as blasphemy: 
e glory and majesty of the Ultimate 
ng, which ancient Indian scriptures hint 
Rather than this, it shows us, DOW 
area wnich man calls his “univers? 
ole fulness— the “purna” —and pow 
he central nervous system, still has 
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to develop to become able to appreciate at least approximately the 


hole wealth of experience potentially open to him. 
w 


i hope to have been abie to give a few hints of the directions 
in which research in india could movein contributing something 
towards understanding and exploring “behaviour modification” not 
just in terms of a mechanistic “behaviour therapy”, soas to enable 
man to adjust better to his limited environment which he takes for 
uthe world’, but, as this is the understanding ail along in the ancient 
indian scriptures, as a method for a redical change, a new vision of 
a wider world, in which man lives more in harmony with the cosmos 
and moves closer to tke Ultimate @ne 
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Bete e ultimate basis of the universe; you are the constant 
Jar ian of the ever-lasting Dharma; | regard you aS the eternal 
spirit. 7 g y. 
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Psychological Ascendance 
Programme 


Dr. J. Mahanta” 


(Faper contributed to the U.G.C. Summer Institute on Indian Approaches 
and Techniques of Personality Development and Behaviour Modification held 
at G. K. Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, June 27 to July 11, 1987) 


1. Introduction 


Health is said to be wealth and it is true. Health is synonymous 

with physical, mental and social well being. If you have sound i 
mind you will have a good environment physical and social. And if 4 
you have a good physical and social environment you will have 
good health. These are cyclic conditions. But if you do not have 
ood physical and social environment you cannot expect that it 
oil Change automatically. You will have to make effort. You should 

Not be in a blind alley and say “what shall I do ?” If such question 
omes to your mind then you must say to yourself “I must do 
mething”, Then you will find yourself at the lowest point of 
eaeence and to begin with to be healthy and successful here are 
ees Mastery Over. these techniques will help to be ie 
Well as to discover ways for your physical, mental and socia 
eing, For this you just do not want big laboratories nor 


* 

Rea i | : 
ader, Institute of Ciminology and Forensic Sciences, Govt. of India, 
Ndewalan, New Defhi. 
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huge funds. You can just start today no matter whether YOu are 
a 


pauper or President. 


Mind and Body | 


Some say healthy mind lives in healthy body while some 
others say healthy mind promotes healthy body. l belong to the J 
second category. lf you support me it is good. If you do ‘a 
support me it is better. Because you will make experiment, The 
former opinion is mostly Western and the latter opinion is mostly 
Indian. West is moving towards the latter. Your life may be 
hectic, very hectict But you can start. Do experiment while moving 
inabus or while you are getting a little time. Once you start, 
automatically you will get more and more time. But well, you are 
the best judge of yourself. So read this book and decide and fet 
me know whether you are benefitted marginally, moderately or 
amply. If not what are your difficulties ? 


Objective Defined 


Your objective is health, Health is defined as physical, mental 
and social well being. The opposite is illness or disease. Disease 
is dis-ease which means discomfort the opposite of comfort. So 
the measurement of your health is your feelihg of comfort and 
feeling of comfort only. Feeling is sometimes deceptive but in due 
course you can learn to overcome deceptive feelings. 


Now you sit down and identify discomforts and their sources. 
No you cannot identify all today. Wait and gradually you can know 
those. You need an exercise which | call Opening Exercise, | shall 
describe it in appropriate place. Now let me tell you hindrances that 
obstruct your healthy practice, 


Hinderances to Health Practice 


r negative 
do not 
f the 


The first hinderance to your health practice is you 
attitude towards effort. You may or may not have it. If you 
have, it is good. If you have, then may be that itis one ° 3 
properties that links you with sub-human species. Just you can A 
a larva. This is born out of an egg. It grows, makes 4 cocoon 
butterfly comes out of it mates and lays eggs if it is 4 be 
butterfly; then it dies. This is all very automatic. A monkey me 
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psy 
when it is hungry, Man is supposed to do effort for most 
plea ee cing health. You are nota larva nor an automatum. 
in human being, the suprerne creation of God. So you must 
E effort if not for others, then for yourself, for your comfort. 


The second hindrance is your conviction. Your conviction 
ig that health is the jurisdiction of doctors, next to them are 
ayurvedacharyas, followed by homeopaths. When anything goes 
wrong in your health then they are to correctit. But no, you can 
also know many things just with the help of one exercise that is 
Opening Exercise, the opener of the Store House of your knowledge. 
And yes, may be that you can correct number of your health problems 
much before they can de and sometimes after they fail you can try 
these methods and | hope you can develop faith in yourself. 


This third hindrance is habituation. {tis a sort of boredom. 
As you start the practice you will feel bored after someday’s worry. 
Don‘t worry. Maintain your attitude and orientation. Do not forget 
it. After all learning is a trans-habituational phenomenon. You can 
get back the interest again and again. Ultimately your orientation 
will be stabilized. 


ln our 


The fourth obstacle to your progress is ego-detence. 
We 


everyday life we like to present ourselves just as ‘we should be’. 
do not accept the contrary things if attributed to us no matter 
whether others are true or false This is of course desirable to some 
extent. But when this tendency becomes stronger and stronger we 
become unable to realise our mistakes. Not only that we say others 
that we are clean but also we fee! within ourselves that we are clean 
egardless of our negative qualities. When this tendency becomes 
Very strong we become very closed minded, stubborn or obstinate. 
This is very much detrimental to personal growth. Through Opening 
Exercise gradually you will overcome this difficulty whatever 
defensiveness you have. 


ih ae 
"ee Principles of Modification 


tech Making an excursion to Western psychology l find that most 
a niques can be brought under one or more of the three principles. 
Se are habituation. self-instruction and feedback. But there are 


a ple 
thora of names which you can hardly remember. 
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Habituation refers dissipation of reactions to stimulus due to 
its sustained exposure to it habituation leads to Somewhat 
adaptation. For example, you take any emotional idea. Now vou 
sit down and let the idea float in yow mieL Observe your feelings 
(Because your feelings are the best inaicators of inner happenings), 
You will find that intensity of emotion wil} be declining gradually, | 


Self-instruction is easy to understand. One instructs oneself 

“Let me go to market” and he goes to market. Similarly “Let me not 
think on this subject and he stops thinking on that subject. All 
this happens because thought travels throughout the body. Even 
30 years ago Westerners unlike orientalists thought that body has 
two nervous systems-autonomic and central. They thought that the 
activities linked with central nervous system can be controlled 
voluntarily whereas the activities linked with autonomic nervous 
system are automatic like blood circulation, heart beat, respiration 
etc. These are automatic, but new discoveries in science has shown 
that these can be controlled voluntarilly to a reasonable extent. With 
increasing practice, control will become more and more possible. 
This you can realise. Just orient yourself to observe your feclings. 


The third principle is feedback. This is knowledge of results. 
If you ‘know’ the death of your enemy then you ‘fee!’ happy. 
Similarly when you know the success of your friend you ‘feel’ jealous 
and you ‘feel’ happy if you know that your slap has killed the biting 
mosquito. So through feedback, is it possible to change the internal 
system also ? Of course. Moreover, feedback from others is necessary 
to improve your personality but you cannot expect verbal 
communication from others all the time but you must develop ability 
to observe their feelings and reactions in relation to you. This 15 
what we call non-verbal or implicit communication. 


ae 


mee: jent 
All the three principles were known to the sages of ancien 


India. On first principle Maharishi Patanjali writes yesh” 
dhyanadba (You can achieve concentration’ by letting the mih 
float). 


On the basis of second principle you may find : 
mantras— Soham (| am He), and the second Aham Brahmasm! 
the Brahman). These two practices gradually lead to introje-t 
attributes attributed to God or Brahman at least partially. 
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The third, | have no idea if they had eternal feedback 
manipulation techniques. But they had developed fine Sensitivity 
about their internal feelings about progress and retardation which 
helped them to achieve higher attainments. You too by sensing 
your feelings | am sure will ascend and hope you may get footing 
n transcend too. 


Common Bodily Proklems 


With growing knowleege of science it is Decoming more and 
more Gifficuit to differentiate mental and physical problems. So the 
demarcation is made merely on the basis of symptom manifestation. 
Body and mind are an integrated system. 


Bodily problems can be classified mainly under two heads, 
systemic and infectious. Systemic problems are under or over- 
secretions of glands, obtruction of certain processes and the like. Of 
course, when any system is demaged there is no cure for it. 


Infectious ailments are due to parasites. Parasites need an 
environment to survive. If they do not get proper environment in 
the body they will die. At this point the systemic irregularities may 


pane to promote a conducive environment for parasites in the 
ody, 


Common Cofd 


an Start with common cold. If you want to overcome the 
ite za Ta earlier, orient your mina to a scientific paradigm. 
1986. Le, ia the frequency of sufferings from common cold in 
practice i, pee this in 5 times. ' Now you start the following 

uéry 1887 and continue and record the frequencies 


Of att 7 
will ack 1987, 1888 and so on. You will find that frequency of 5 
gradually reduce. 


rea PAN et Suffering from commond cold. Your 
in aling a a you are feeling very much uncomfortable in 
a comfortable Š atog through mouth. To combat this; sit down in 
ull your Pees, Le better in the erect posture. Close your eyes. 
Mout sae ightly apart from each other. Do not open your 

art breathing very slowly and comfortably. Reduce 


of breathing from 18 (normally we breath 18 cycles per 


the Cycles 


t 
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o 3, 4 or 5 per minute. Breathing will be deep 

for 15 minutes. This is one session, Lone 
will be better. Depending upon severity of problem you may noe 

ihe duration of a session. Keep 45 minutes gap and do it again ang 
again with 45 minutes break each time Just you see how quickly | 
your nostrils are becoming clear and you are feeling comfortable ang 
spirited. If you feel sleepy, sleep ges ely and əs soon as you Wak, 
up practice one session more immediately after you wake up and | 
continue. Naturally you will become tired and intervals between 
sessions will increase. Does not matter but continue the practice til 
Exercise-}) This is a practice to combat common 


minute) cycles t 
slow. This you continue 


you are cured. ( 
cold. 


But you may make a general practice even when you have no 
health problem. One session in the morning and one session in the 
evening will improve your genera} health. 


Cough 


Here you can test ry assertions immediately. Just you count 
how many times you are coughing per half an hour. Then you start 
the exercise. This time the exercise is just like the Exercise No 1 
but you will keep the jaws apart as much as you can do comfortably 
without opening your mouth. The duration of sessions you should 
keep about half an hour each and the interval may be of 45 minutes 
You can have beautiful sound of inhaling and exhaling. (Exercise-l!) 
Just you count frequencies of coughing during intervals and compare 
these with the frequency record which you have kept before. If you 
have started in the morning you will remember me in the evening: 
And again year by year susceptibility to attack by cough will 
reduce. 


Pain and Other Discomfort 

Pain may be acute or chronic and severe or mild. Ifyou have 
severe pain immediate consultation ofa doctoris necessaiy Sni 
this is for immediate relief only. You should have a pecs 
repair of the location. This is really time taking which may ien 
even years together. However, you can feel the improvement ev 
after first session. 


For pain, relaxation is the best combatant. | nop? 
doing Exercise-I in the routine manner. Now for being 
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paid you will have to do another exercise. 

Sit down in a comfortable position. Feel to relax deeply. 
Close your eyes. Now you go on imagining your whole body. First 
fix up your attention on the centre of your head. Then go on fucussing 
your attention at various parts of your body and lastly reach your 
toes. Naturally you will fix your attention for longer time on the 
location of pain. While your attention will be on the location of pain, 
you should instruct to yourself ‘relax’ (Instruction Strategy-IV) and 
mo pain please’ (Instruction Strategy-V) continue for 30 minutes. 
Sessions may be two per day, one in the morning and the other in 
the evening, You may have more sessions if you can. 


Daily practice will reduce the severity of your pain but residual 
pain of about 15% to 20% will continue. 


For this you will goon giving Instructions IV and V while 
imagining the location of pain whenever you get time or remember 
throughout not necessarily by closing your eyes. 


Yet you will require another exercise which Í call Free Exercise 
(Exercise-IV). Ask to yourself “What exercise shall | do?” You 
will get the imagination of type of movements you need and the type 
of rhythm you need. The idea of the exercise will be more clear 
when you practice/opening Exercise. You may get relief within a2 
month or it may take years depending upon the nature and location 
Of pain. 


For there discomforts exercises are same as the exercises for 
pain but the commands will be different. ‘Let me feel comfortable’ 
(Instruction Strategy-Vl) and ‘No discomfort please’ (Instruction 
Strategy-Vil), These commands can also be given whenever 
temembered., 


Mental Problems 


Mind is a mysterious entity. No body knows how it is like. 
But it is the only entity which can make you feel. You can infer 
about it from your behaviour. Philosophers at one time thought of 
two entities—a soul anda mind. Then the psychologists concentrated 
On mind only. Then they shifted to behaviour not because that 
Sntity of mind was disproved but because behaviour was observable. 
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and have returned to mind again in 


they have become tired 
Now they It does net matter but (ene 
s 


1980s. Well, let it remain mysterious. 
listen to it and feel it and work accordingly. Greater the rapport you 


establish with it the better the help you get uomit By and byi 
will tell you answers of all your insoluable questions. Just orient 


yourself. 


Sit down again, this time comfortably in eract position, Let 
your mind float. Do not control it let it go wherever it likes. Be 
effortless. You will find exciting, strange and queer ideas many of 
which you had never before. Do not be startled. Observe them. 
These will disappear and new ones will come. You know that we 
think or imagine with the help of brain and for every idea ditferent 
sets of brain cells work. So day by day your entire brain will start 
working. As the scientific opinion goes normaily only 25% brain 
cells are used through out the life span ofa person. You will feel 
spirited, Possibly the spirit which you had never before. You will 
go on getting newer and newer and newer ideas and yes, the 
solution to your problems too. 


Continue this exercise as long as you can enjoy because it is 
enjoyable (Opening Exercise-V). 


Now you have become over enthusiastic. Your reflexes have 
become faster. You have become more expressive. Jn due course 
reactions will habituate and flow of thought will comes to a normal 
level. 


But may be that in the initial phase your head may be s50 
crowded with emotional ideas that you may not get sleep. So do 
this exercise only in the morning and in the evening you should do 
the closing exercise (Exercise-Vl). For closing exercise again sit 
down in the erect postuie. This time imagine a triangle and focus 
your attention at one point of an arm of the triangle, Then move 
your attention on it till it reaches the endpoint then go on to the next 
arm then to the next till your attention completes moving on all armè: 
Then let it move for the second time then for third time and 50 on 

Do not allow any thought other than the triangle. Are you feeling 
headache. It may be mild to severe. Do not worry. Rather YO 
should be happy. You are able to concentrate and you will hav? 1p 
improve it. After 15 minutes start relaxing. If your headache doe’ 
not stop do the pain relieving exercise already told to you: But 
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ot be restless to buy Anacin ; Enjoy this parni It is created due to 
concentration. 1¢ will get dissipated over sessions. 

17. Exercise VI is difficult start from a still lower plane. 
start with the following Exercise. 

Can you visualise the numbers from 1 to 100? Oh, yes, again 
you sit down with your eyes closed. Recall number 1. Wait till the 
number í distinctly comes to your mind. Whenit becomes distinct 
then you go to 2. From 2 go to 3 and so on till you reach 100. 
Then come down io 99, then 98 and so on till you reach 1. 
This makes one cycle. Try 5 cycles per session. Do not allow any 
idea to creep into your mind between the imagination of numbers. 
This needs long time to practise. While ascending or discending 
your mind may just wander about by forgetting the purpose for 
which you are sitting. In such case as soon as you become alert 
return to the number from where your mind had wandered about. 
Then continue and complete your cycle. This is exercise number VII. 
After this exercise also you may feel headache. But do not worry. 


This exercise will increase your concentration. Do remember 
that opening exercise is a must if you practice closing exercises. If 
you avoid it, you will suffer from tension and you will retard. 
Exercises on Divergence and Convergence both are necessary for 
Keeping the mind healthy, creative and restful. Slowly you can 
develop your ability to decide as to when to do closing exercise and 
when to do Opening exercise. Once you develop mastery over 
exercise number VI and Vil you may practice to concentrate on any 
Matter or thoughtlessness. Sometimes you may feel more confident 
and sometimes less. Depending upon your own feeling you wil! take 
aS to which exercise you will do at what time. 


te Aftet VI and Vil observe your feelings. You have become 
Re he your reflexes have become poor. Now you can SHEE: l 
ti ac so closing and opening, if practised regularly will take 
k Unknown height. You can become what you like to become. 

Will get answer to your problems. But never be stereotyped. 
at will block your progress so ascend and ascend and ascend. 


These two exercises, closing and opening will help you to 
Be better communication within your body and integrate body 
ind, After some months ground will be prepared for acquiring 


establi 
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the traits you like to have. 


But to give you initial footing fet me give you the initial 
design. Now let us say you want to develop a personality let us say 


alphs personality which wil] give yo} : 


1. Coolness of mind 2. Clarity of thoughts 3. Sharpness 
4. Tranquatity 5. Comfort 6. Quick association of ideas 7. Abitity to 
assert 8, Decisiveness 9. Alertness 10 Perceptiveness (Opposite to 
absent mindedness) 11. Quick Adaptability 72. Healthy body 
43. Steadiness 14. Spiritedness 15. Appropriateness 16. Red'ca| 
improvement 17. Self confidence 18. Unimpulsiveness 19. Autonomy, 


You can add any number of qualities you like to have, 


New think in bipclar terms alike cool-hot, clear-fonfused, 
sharp-dull, tranquility-turmoil, comfort-discomfort etc. etc. Observe 
your feelings when you fee! that you are hot. Realise and instruct 
yourself “tam hot, Jet me become cool’. When you feel to be 
unsteady you realise and instruct yourself, “lam unsteady let me 
become steady’. When you are uncomfortable you realise and 
t instruct yourself “I am uncomfortable, let me become comfortable”. 
| Likewise when you ase impulsive realise and instruct yourself “lam | 
impulsive let me become self-controlled’. You may find that the 
instruction has two parts. First part is realisation part. This will 
i train your mind not to be defensive to yourself. Second part is 
| transformation part. This will transform your system to the desired 
| tevel, When you instruct yourself just observe your feelings and 
i experience the difference 


: For ail other traits you can frame similar parapharases and can 
ee yourself accordingly. This is instruction strategy number 


This appears to be very easy but success depends upon many 
factors. One, your ability to feel the difference. This again Wil 
depend upon your length of practice. To train your mind © 
differentiate feelings imagine first sharp differences like bacon an 
bone, breast and brick etc. etc. Then come down to finer differen? 
of feelings of a cotton ball and cotton pad and the like. G'a 
you mind will catch the finer and finer differences. TWO: 
seriously you are doing closing and opening exercises, These 


dually 
how 
will 
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make your body and mind more elastic to recieve instructions. Three, 
your vocabulary to name the feelings. Your vocabulary will increase 
due to opening exercise. If you donot get proper terms to label 
your feelings develop certain terms of your own to associate with 
specific feelings. And 4th but important factor is again habituation 
of paraphrases If you feel that any set of instructions are sliding 
you instruct yourself ‘I am taking the instructions lightly. Let me 
instruct myself seriously. Let me instruct myself strongly’ etc. etc. 
The second remedy to overcome this difficulty is to develop 
equivalent paraphrases. When one slides you use the others. 


Again there is one hinderance to this practice. That is being 
overwhelmed by situational conditions or self difeating emotions. 
Initially such periods may belong but gradually the duration will 
reduce. Just have realisation of this difficulty. 


As health is defined as physical, mental and social well being, 
without your well being your health programme remains incomplete. 


You may be quite happy within your social network but do not 
consider yourself to be invulnerable to difficulties. This feeling 
itself is a symptom of vulnerability to victimization. On the contrary, 
may be that you are in a very difficult social locus, say amidst 
exploiting father, jealous brother, cruel boss, immature spouse, 
crooked neighbours and undependable friends and relatives. Arriving 
at puch social locus maybe your own credit and discredit 
atid If you are trapped it is your mistake. Dominance and 

missiveness is rule of nature. Submissiveness trigers dominance. 
Never show the other cheek if you are slapped in one. So to achieve 


and mainta; p 2 ; 
d „maintain your happiness or to promote it you need certain 
finite practices. 


try ae are already in difficult situation, first of all you should 
bower a it. As Chanakya says Durjanah Parihartyavyah 
learned) a re akt (Bad people are to be avoided even if they are 
fixed Ge Ut it is not always possible. You may be under relatively 
eee aca, and you may have legal responsibilities too. So 
hannkya ¢ difficulties through healh practice becomes essential as 
Ving in ie Says ‘having a cruel wife, a cunning friend and 
You will Re ouse having serpant is as good as death’. May be that 
IN a position to overcome it. 
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e, polite, unimpulsive, compromising, social 
ho gets right solution to problems quickly) 
misery. So set your a 


To 0 
or not you are assertiv 


and associative (one W 
s is the cause of your 


lf you are not, thi i 


today that you will become 


(1) Assertive but not haughty; 

(2) Firm but polite; j 
(3) Compromising but unyielding; 
(4) Sociable but strong; 
(5) Associative but not indecisive; and 


(6) Unimpulsive but sharp. 


Once you set your goal you should frame paraphrases for 
Instruction Strategy VIII. “I am unassertive; let me become assertive 
but not haughty”. !am not firm, let me become firm but polite’. 
“| am noncompromising; let me become compromising but 
unyielding’, “I am un (or anti) social, let me become sociable”, | am 
unassociative, let me become associative but not indecisive’, and 
“| am impulsive; let me become sharp and self-controlled”. 
Reverberate these paraphrases whenever you are detracked and 
whenever you remember. In due course you will find that the 

realisation part is unnecessary or occassionally necessary. When it 

; js unnecessary, you may reverberare only the instruction part. 
i Gradually you will find that you are communicating with the persons 

better and better Add paraphrases as per your requirement. | 


Two particular approaches in life may cause hindrances in 
your progress First, if you are frustrated by certain persons OF have 
incurred injustice from society you may get a feeling of determination 
that you will teach the persons or society a lesson. This may very 
well lead you even to bea criminal. Secondly, you may feel that 
you are so debased that you cannot rise toa respectible life. This 

feeling if strengthened you may become again a criminal or commit 

i suicide. Never allow these feelings to overpower you. You cannot 

teach a lesson to all who are unjust to you nor you «re a person 

gone forever. So you should be restrained. You can very well ean 
credibility to orient other's reflexes in favour of you. None i vO“ 
enemy and none is your friend. Itis the interest that creates friends 
and foes. The same persons who are your enemies now may help 
you in future and friends may betray you. Through practice, yo 
may be a source of comfort for many. But be comfortable yours? 
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first. 


It may be that now you are in extremely miserable condition 
and very much depressed. You are lying on bed and finding no 
spirit to work. unen just reverberate ‘l shall ascend psychologically; 
i can overcome misery, depression cannot overcome ‘me’ etc. etc. 
Gradually you will find that you have gained spirit and then start the 
psychological ascendance programme. 


This comptetes your health programme and course of 
psychological ascendance. Try to start with. Draw your personality 
profile with the help of Eysenck’s book “Know your own Personality’ 
and project your future under existing conditions and see the changes 
annually. Your day te day feelings are best indexes of your success 
but under such cases you forget your baseline level of feelings. So 
keep the record now to open it next year by this time to compare it 
with new personality profile and your new hopes, aspirations and 
self confidence. 


KEK 
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Efficiency in Administration 


(Discipline & Coordination) 


R. C. Sharma* 


Services, in general, are the arms of the State, for, it is through 
them that Development Flans are executed, law and order 
maintained, justice administered and Government institutions, 
projects and undertakings are established and run. They provide 
the necessary continuity to administration and act as shock-absorbers 
in times of crisis and political change-over. Their conduct prays 4 
vital role in the set-up of the country. They have to interpret and 
execute tre policy of the Government A band of devoted officers 
| can bring a good name to the Govt; while even a few undesirable 
ones can bring disgrace and disrepute. 


pe.) ee) 


; The whole body of public services constitutes the real Govt. 
of the country. In their hands lies the smooth and efficient working 
of all the departments of the State. Every Head of the Department 
is directly responsible for the implementation of Government 
policies. He has a team of officers/officials to help him in this tae 
As Captain of his team, he has to lead them and guide them ina 
weil-organised, coordinated and disciplined manner. He has to legs 
after them properly, with a view to getting the maximum oui 


s aible 
of them. He has to correct the errant, punish the incorigib" 
5 


and protect the innocent. He has to respect his colleague 
war, (UP) 


* R. C. Sharma, 1A.S. (retd) Vice-Chancallor, G. K. University, Hard 


| 
i 
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command his subordinates. He has to obey so that he may be able 
to command. A properly balanced human relationship has to be 
maintained by him at various levels. For obtaining commendable 
results, it i6 essential that the entire staff in the Department should 
have an overall unity, weaving them in a seamless web. Cooperation, 
coordination and discipline are not just an option but a necessity. 


In our democratic system, the elected heads of Govt lay down 
the policy and the Administrator has to implement the same faithfully. 
The administrator's role is that of an adviser before the policy is 
formulated. He uses his administrative experience to judge the 
administrative aspects of the proposed policy and gives his best 
advice about the method of implementation of the policy and the 
pitfalls and possible difficulties. It is then for elected head to 
consider the advice and add his political judgement and take a final 
view on the shape of the policy. Once this policy is laid down, it 
is administrator to implement it faithfully to the best of his 
ability without mental reservations. In case he has conscientious 
objection to the Policy, he should get out of his assignment and not 
try to use his position to frustrate the policy. This would 
be tantamount to indiscipline and disloyalty which cannot be 
tolerated. 


Official hierarchy is a very big organisation consisting of all 
types of temperaments and abilities. Some of them are suited to one 
kind of job, some others for another kind. Some officers, though 
able and well-meaning, may be misfit in certain assignments and 
be excellent in others. Each officer should, so far as possible, be 
Put by the employer in his rightful place. A slow and cautious 
officer should not be put on a post requiring prompt decision. 
Instead, a quick and prompt officer will have to be put on the job. 
A short-tempered officer, however, intelligent and laborious he may 
ay should not be posted ona job where contact with public is 
Bec There aren many, back-rooms where his talents can be 
and ae exploited. Officers should, as a rule, be selected and 
actual ec according to their traits of weakness and strength. In 
but ele some get coveted postings not because of their merit 
Postin ause of their pulls and connections while others get bad 
officers, because of the whims and prejudices of their superior 
Rishwat 1 Political bosses. Unfortunately, Sifarish (recommendation), 

(bribery) and Tikrham (manipulation) do play an important 


Ole j a 
" securing favours and good postings. 
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e basically means working in accordance With a 
written or customary code of good conduct. Some of the examples 
of indiscipline are strikes, gherao, PODHCIENN) Bike. mass casual 
leave, go-slow tactics, late coming, insubordination long absence 
during office hours on one pretext or the other. Such irresponsible 


behaviour inevitably leads to a decline in efficiency. Disciplinary 
delinquents involves a complicated procedure and 


more often than not, leads to nothing. There are also writs and 
Civil suits by the effected employees who often succeed on technical 
grounds such as a procedural defect in the conduct of the 
proceedings Or lack of reliable evidence of political pressure on the 
officer conducting the proceedings or the punishing authority, Lot 
of stress and strain is caused to the superiors by such delinquents, 
It is only through the zeal and devotion of a handful of sincere 
workers that the officer is able to run his office or manage his 


Disciplin 


action against the 


assignment. 


Trade Unionism has infiltrated the ranks of Govt. employees. 
Prohibitory orders are passed but they are not implemented either 
because of Govt. weakness or political pressure. Even Senior 
officers have been going on strike from time to time, obviously 
because strike happens to have proved to be an effective method 
getting the demands accepted. The period spent on strike is adjusted 
against leave and no harm is caused to the employees. The necessity 
of resorting to such semi-coercive methods by the employees should 
not arise. The Govt. should seriously look into the demands well in 
time, concede the reasonable demands and reject the unreasonable 
ones and then deal with those who persist, with a heavy hand. 


No single factor contribute more to the ‘hardships and 
frustrations of the people as delays in the administration. ‘Cominl 
late and leaving early’ appears to be the order of the day in offices: 
The palm has to be greased for speedy disposal of any pending 
matter. Stress must be laid on strict discipline, punctuality a 
quick disposal automatically—without any recommendation O! bribe. 
Inefficiency and delay should not be tolerated. Too softan attitude 
towards those with a poor performance is reprehensible. pisciplinaY 
action deserves to be taken against an emplyee who persists m 
unjustified delays. Those too below the averege should be weed? 
out. Those who have outlived their utility should not ordinarily 


ay ing 0 
allowed to remain in service. Orders already exist for chopping 
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dead wood by compulsory retirement of inefficient employees with 
doubtful integrity beyond the age of 50 years. 


Insubordination too cuts at the root of efficiency in 
administration. If you want to command you have to learn how to 
obey: Command is as necessary for civil administration as is in 
military organisation. A civilian officer has to control and cirect his 
subordinates who are not obliged to take orders to the extent ex- 
pected of a soldier. An officer, to be successful, should develop an 
attitude of a corporation based upon mutual respect. No employee 
should be rudely reprimanded, specially in the presence of others. 
every one has his ego and that ego has to be taken care of if you 
want to take the best out of a person. 3 


The success of a department depends mainly on the attitude 
of the head and his subordinates towards each other. The days are 
gone when failure to comply was unpardenable, Scolding and 
reprimend has now lost their potency. Their place has now been 
taken by the morale of the employees which alone can bring about 
good results. It is mot practically possible to go on taking 
disciplinary action against the delinquent officials all the time. After 
all, the replaced personnel will be no better. Parental attitude 
towards the subordinates is likely to succeed. 


Of late; cases of lack of integrity or loss of integrity have been 
coming to notice more after than in the past. Absolute integrity has 
to be maintained—loss of integrity is something very serious. It will 
certainly have an adverse effect on the employees further career. 
Govt. desires that public money should be spent with the same care 
and caution as is exercised in spending one’s own money. Major 


c ; zA 
SESS Gi corruption are referred to the Vigilance Department for 
investigation, 


A person who accepts gratification, whether in cash orin 
or the performance of his official duty or permits his judgement 
tano by such gratification is an enemy oi society and 
inthe a m ruthlessly weeded out. Integrity consists riot merely 
Bone Sal to accept any reward ton i the performance of one S 
inne a ential ingredient of it is the refusal to part with 
One's ear secret and confidential nature which has come wo 
TeVeal suet ledge in the course of official work. Temptation to 
incorruptib| information has to be resisted. Civil servants shouldibe 

e. Honesty is still the best policy. The administration 


kind, f 
to be 


\ 
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that works should be clean, quick and efficient. Morale a an 
should be built up by giving them adequate protection, ês 

At higher leves it is the responsibility of Officers to F 
frank and objective advice to their political masters, but Sometime, 
they feel inhibited in giving such advice for fear of annoying fe 
politicians. There have been cases where some very capable Officers 
have suffered and even been penalised on account of bias ang a. 
judices. Sometime they are not able to function efficiently bess 
of ministerial interfereance, pressures from legislaters and other 
politicians and unjust criticism and accusations in the legislatures. 
This is however, unavoidable in a system of democracy, 


Courtesy and humility are the essential traites of a Cultured 
person. It should be realised by the most accomplished and talented 
persons that no one is indispensable for the organisation. For every 
one a subsitute is available, A five star general who is a national hero 
today may be reduced to a place of no-importance just because of 
a causal indiscreat remark o! act of indiscipline or insubordination, 


The District Officer is incharge of the general administration 
of the district, He represents the Govt in his district. He is also, 
: in an informal capacity, concerned with the general well being and 
progress of his district although he does not exercise any direct 
control over the activities of the various nation building department 
or their representatives in the district. The district officer is expected 
to help and guide the officers of other departments. 


| He is so to say, an all-embracing officer whose advice and 
help is sought in matters which are directly in charge of officers of 
others departments. In performing such duties the distt. officer has 
to bring his tact and personality to bear upon these matters. His 
administrative capability and powers enable him to coordinate the 
activities of the various departments officers. — 


Cooperation with the elected representatives is also necessary 
in a democratic set-up due courtesy and regard has to be shown to 
them. They are sometime quite useful in resolving local problems, 
removing misunderstandings and proper implementation of the 
programmes. Their annoyance may lead to complaints against vee 
thereby making your stay miserable. That being so, in spite of yor 


ary 9 : siS 
age, itis wise not to come into conflict with them so far ê 
possible. 


rA 
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You should also seek the cooperation of your subordinates. 
strained relations with them might lead to your failure. They might 
even send complaints against you—duely supported with facts and 
figures—and make your life uncomfortable. Help them out from 
time to time out of human considerations and gain their loyality. 


To sum up, the success of all our policies and programmes 
depend on the speea, efficiency, integrity, discipline and coordination 
with which they are implemented by the Officialgy to whom their 
execution is entrusted. Further, the image of the Govt. in the eyes 
of the people is shaped by the kind of response and treatment which 
they receive from officials with whom they come in contact in their 
daily life. Unfortunately, there is considerable evidence of weakness 
in the administration at all levels. There is much more emphasis 
on procedures then on performance which is the ultimate test. Much 
of the frustration and discontent, which manifest themselves in 
various ways, are due to inefficiency and delays at official and other 
levels. Everyone is judged in his career by his efficiency, discipline, 
integrity, hard work and the elimination of delay by him in your 
day-to-day work. There is no substitute of hard work. 


thea 
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The Nature of Dharma 
and Vidhi 


(A Study of Mimansa System) 


Dr. U SABIS 


The thoughts of Vedanta are one of the roots of Indias 
characteristic spiritual atmosphere. These thoughts are nea 
| significant which deserve and demand a comprehensive and on 
j treatment. Asa student of Philosophy, it has been my great j 
| to know more and more about the Veda. The Veda, though primar! Y 
consists only two parts viz. Mantras and Brahmana, yet it has again 
been divided into four parts :— 


i (i) Vidhi 

(ii) Arthavada 

(iii) Mantra 

(iv) Namdheya 


In this paper | am intending to discuss the mature of ee, 
in general and the nature of Injective Statements in particular, eh 
are positive in character. These statements are known 4° his 
Vakyas’. Jamini, the propounder of Mimansa system, has'n 


. . A nature 
‘Dvadashlakhshani’, discussed the nature of ‘Dharma’ and th® an 


of. Vidhi in their full length. There he prescribes that “the ‘D 


* Deptt. of Philosophy, G. K. University, Hardwar, 
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should be conceived only by means of ‘Veda’ alone, since Veda‘ is 
the only authority for it. 

As we know the main task of Jamini has been to describe the 
tue nature of ‘Dharma’, let me first say something about the nature 
of ‘Dharma’. 


In fact the word ‘Dharma’ has been used by Jamini in a very 
very technical sense. In this sense ‘Dharma’ stands for all duties 
and obligations enjoined by the Vedas. The ‘Dharma’, therefore, has 
been defined as : “Veda Pratipadya Prayojanyat arthah'’. This means, 
‘Dharma’ is that which is prescribed by the Veda, has some purpose 
and his desirable (artha). Since this translation of the definition of 
‘Dharma’, may mislead, | wish to explain the three main words used 
in this definition :— 


1. Veda-Pratipadya :— 


Dharma, which is an instrumental good, is to be known 
through the Veda. Since ‘Dharma’ is enjoined by the Veda, itis 
stated to be Veda-Pratipada or prescribed by the Veda. Hence, | 
request to the readers that the term Veda should be understoed as 
that knowledge which is prescriptive in nature. 


2. Prayojanvat :— 


Though ‘Dharma’ is stated to be an end, yet itis not an 
intrinsic end. It is only instrumental end. In other words, it is not 
an ultimate good (Prayojana) but only as servicable or conducive 
to (Prayojanvat) ultimate good. 


3. Artha :— 


a Dharma has been stated as “Artha’ because of it’s producing 
ae or good fruits (Ist Phal Janaktven). Artha is something 
hich is a desirable end, For the better understanding of the word 


| 

l 

| 

4 : > Aa | 
"tha one can compare it with the word Anartha (a thing which is | 
Not desired). 
| 

i 


ae lt is significant to point out that according to Purva Mimansa 

ma’ stands for all obligatory actions which ought to be 
'med without exception, irrespective of any consideration of 
Consequences. Therefore, the knowledge of ‘Dharma’ can not 


Perfo 
their 
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be in the form of a descriptive statement which is personal 


é ie 3 a 
folliable. In order to safeguard the infallibility and universatizatig. 
of the prescriptive knowledge which alone ensures ‘Dharma’, RY 


Purva Mimansa thinkers regard the Veda as apauruseya (Not win 
by man). Thus prescriptive statements are non-descriptiy 
non-emotive since these are non-personal. 


en 
e ang 


Now, | think, it is clear from the above that ‘Dharma’ js not a 
material object. Since, itis not a material object, it can Only be 
understood or brought about by Vedic injunctions is absolutely and 
unconditionally true. The fruits of our actions in the form of 


‘Dharma’ or ‘adharma’ from the seed of all future happiness ang 


sorrow, 


| have, in the foregoing paragraphs, mentioned that ‘Dharma’ 
can be understood or brought about only by Vedic injunctions, so, it 
seems necessary to explain the injunctions (Vidhi) in the following 
paragraphs. 


Among all the Vedic statements (Vidhi, Mantra, Namcheya 
and Arthavad), strictly speaking, ‘Vidhi’ alone is the heart of the 
Veda. | am saying so because ‘Vidhi’ alone enjoins an action. 
This is the reason why Jamini in the Sabar Bhasya defined ‘Dharma’ 
as “‘Chodana Lakshana artho Dharmah” : It means duty (dharma) isa 
purpose having injunction for it’s sole authority (means of 
conceivability) The affix becomes capable of enjoining, only when 
supplied with all it’s requirements, in the shape of ‘what’ and the 
i rest. Therefore the sentence with urges (to action) is called 
| Chodana (injunction). In the Bhasya, it has been stated that 
| sentences of 'urging expression’ or which urge to action are called 
injunctions “Chodmeti Kriyayah Prayartkam Vachanamahuh“”. 


T 

t 
1) 
} 

| 


a O, ™9 


In simple words we may sey that in all injunctions, we find 
the three factors or bhavna. 


| (i) What is to be accomplished. 
(ii) By what means, it is to be accomplished. 
(iii) By what process it is to be accomplished. 


; it 
Thus, this type of sentence is an urging agent, and as aus 
is named Injunction. 


aan ẹ tiye in 
In other words ‘all injunctive statements which are positis 
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character are known as ‘Vidhi’. Vidhi “enjoins a matter which serves 
some purpose and that matter is such that it is not established by 


gie . ege ogs 5 
any other means or proof’. Let me analyze this difinition in order 


to clarify the precise nature of Vidhi: 


(i) Since Vidhi enjoins action, the knowledge of Vidhi implies 
the knowledge of action. 


(ii) The act enjoined by a Vidhi must always be purposeful 
(Prayojanvat) and the purpose must always be good (Ist) 
and never evil or bad (anist). 


Infact, it is the purpose (prayojana) which provides a direction 
and content to the action. The Purva Mimansa thinkers make a 
distinction between two kinds of purposes. The first type of purpose 
is that which is the resuit of an action, wheras tha second type of 
purpose is the result or justification for the result being desirable. 
While the first is essential for the adequate performance of an action 
the second is not. Therefore, purposiveness does not imply 
necessary attachment to the consequence of the Karma. 


(iii) The act has to be purposive but the choice of.the mode of 
action is to be determined by the end which is to be achieved. 
Both of these must be enjoined by the Veda. 


The mimansa thinkers insist that no other source is competent 
totell us, what kind of act is most efficacious to achieve the desirable 
goal That is why, for them, the Veda is the only pramana in the 
Matters of dharma. 


> It is however necessary to note here that the ‘act in general’ 
'S called bhavana (realisation or bringing about). The Bhavana is 
characterised by the impeiling agency residing in the world; and this 
'S Called “Pravartana’? or “Prerana” (impelling), in as much as it 
urges people to the performance of sacrifices, Homa etc. 


This bhavana stands both for an urge or impulse instigating a 
ee to incline towards certain action and also forthe tendencies 
other Spm st action. The first is Sabdi bhavana (Verbal) and the 
brecedin "hi bhavana actual. As | have already Tefen in ine 
Namely 3 paragraph. three elements are involved in the Bhavana 
ie, T + (a) end i.e., ‘what’ or ‘that which is to be achieved’, (b) means 

? what’ is to be achieved and (c) procedure i.€., ‘Howi or the 
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e by which the action is to be performed. In the verbat bhavana, 
waving acquired a certain amount of comprehending 
ans of a systematic study of the Veda and its various 
appendages (accompaniments), the agne are to perform sacrifices, 
after having recognized the desirability of such. performance, though 
the otative affixes, met within the Veda, together with a knowledge. 
of the excellence of the actions delineated in the arthvada Passage, 


mod 
for example, 
feculty by me 


The analysis of the definition of Vidhi given above can be: 
illustrated by the explanation of the following sentence : 


“Yajeta Svargakamoh” or "He, whois disireous of Heaven, 
should perform the sacrifice (Yaga)”. 


According to the mimansakas the above sentence would mean: 
that “if ə person desires to realize the paradise or the heaven, he 
should perform the agnihotra i.e. the sacrifice (Yaga)". This 
knowledge is based upon the Vedic mantra itself. 


tn the Arth-Samgrah different types of classification of 
(Vidhi) injunction are given. According to the first classification 
“Vidhi” is of three kinds : 


(a} Pradhan Vidhi : This Vidhi pertains to the end. 


(b) Guna Vidhi : What enjoins the way in which. the action is to be 
performed, is known as guna Vidhi. 


| 
(c) Visist Vidhi : In the case, where Vidhi may pertain to both end: 
i (Sadhya) and means (Sadhana), it is known as Visist Vidhi. 
According to another classification, Vidhi is of four types © 


(a) Utpatti Vidhi : It isthe form of an action alone e.g. thé | 
statement that one should perform the sacrifice. 


(b) Viniyoga Vidhi=This Vidh? enjoins the relation betwee? 
primary and subsidiary matters e.g., ‘One should perform the 
sacrifice with ‘Curd’. Here, the ‘Sacrifice is primary & the ‘cue 
is subsidiary. 


: eee tern ig aivel 
(c) Adhikarana Vidhi : In this Vidhi the result of sacrifice is 9™ 
out as @ reward to the person who performes the sacrifice 
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(d) Prayog Vidhi : This type of Vidhi enjoins the order of the act 
of sacrifice. It tells what action is to be done fj Ww 
irst 
ah and what 


it is important to note here that these four types of Vidhi are 
related to different aspects of the main action enjoined. Thus, these 
are not independent Vidhis. ; 


In the slokavartha, three types of ‘Vidhi’ are stated : 


(a) Apurva Vidhi : (The injunction of something new), The 
passage that enjoins an action which has not been laid down 
else where, is called Apurva Vidhi. 


(b) Niyam Vidhi : (Restrictive injunction) The passage that restricts 
that procedure of a certain action laid down in another passage 
is known as Niram Vidhi. À 


(c) Parisankhyavidhi : In the case where two objects are 
mentioned as of equal importance or applicability, the passage 
serves to preclude one of them is called ‘Parisankhyavidhi‘, 


_ Thus, it is clear from the above exposition that Vidhi stands 
for those statements which are prescriptive and action stimulating. 
It can be debated whether every statement has to be purposive or 
not. According to the Purva mimansa, however, they have to be 
PUP otherwise prescriptive will be meaningless. Notonly a 
Prescriptive statement has to be meaningful, but also practicable. 
p a imply ‘Can’ in order to make ‘ought’ meaningful. Further 
ne ee also imply the freedom of choice to act or not to act. 
z mae G) gbeanes of this freedom, no one can be regarded as 

gent, responsible for one’s action. 
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The thrice (Sattav. Fajas, Tamas) seven (fiye 
Mahabhutas-Jal,Prithivi,Tej, Vayu and Akash);Antahkaran 
$ and Jive which assume all woredly forms, may the Lord 
E of Speech give me iheir strength so that ‘my speech 
TA ( suggestion and guidance ) may be energetic and 
effective. 


Hv 
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The Ma of Vedic Indo. & Sci. Researcn 
Qua. g 


A Report of the All India Summer 
Institute on Indian Approaches 
and Techniques of Personality 

Development and 
Behaviour Modification 
held at 

Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 

Hardwar 


(June 27 to July 11, 1987) 


1. Introduction 


With a view to popularise Indian Psychological learning 
Pelong from the times of the Vedas, a Summer Institute on 
Psychological Traditions in India“ was held at Gurukul Kangri 
niversity, Hardwar from June 25 to July 9, 1986 under the 
"ectorship of Prof. H. G. Singh, which was the first ever held 
me Institute on Indian Psychology in India. This venture 
Ta eat success because firstly the teachers of All India fevel 
Alot en and upto Professor rank joined it as participants, secondly 

Informative ground work was done in ancient psycholegical 
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learning and thirdly, it was highly appreciated by the psycho 


intelligentsia of India and abroad. This motivated the director a 
hold another Summer Institute with much specific and Pinpointeg 


topic, “Indian Approaches & Techniques of Personality Development 


and Behaviour Modification. 


2. Need and Importance 


Human Behaviour is a field which has been of great Concern 
to the Rishis. sages and scholars from the very ancient times in India, 
Different approaches to personality development and behaviour 
modification have been made in the Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, Epics 
and later philosophical literature. The famous theory of Karma i.e., 
action whichis one of the main themes of the Gita, propounds that 
present actions and deeds control human behaviour of past and 
future. The effect of human action ana deeds is both retroactive 
and proactive. Thereis a famous story of a king, Nahush, who by 
virtue of modifying his behaviour through actions or deeds could 
attain the kingdom of heaven and again by the observance of reverse 
type of behaviour he lost the throne of Indra and became and 


ordinary king of the world. 


The Atharva Vedic approach to behaviour modification is 
j mainly. psychic because this is an applied Veda. (Ref. “Psychotherapy 
i in India” by Prof. H. G. Singh, pp. 12, 13). 


In Jainism, Buddhism and Yoga there are prescribed specific 
| ways and exercises of behaviour modification and yoga as a science 
| of behaviour modification. Geraldine Coster comparing Psycho- 
j analysis and Yoga says, “Once more we need to remember that 
Eastern theory of mind is far more definite and clear cut than that of 
the west. Analytical theory in the westis a very new and young 
experiment. Yoga in the east is a very ancient and matured 
| technique’. Yoga modifies the whole personality, i.e. Soma, Nee 
j and Psyche. Inthe Western Psychology the process of bel vaia 
modification goes from abnormality to normality but in be 
Psychological heritage it does not stop at normality but opens ra 
avenues to rise further to attain supernorma! behaviour. Thus ae 
are wider approaches and techniques of behaviour modi 
available in India. But these are not being included in the i i 
teaching of psychology in India. While due to sharp shag in 
social, political, economic and value aspects Of human oe at 
India the problems of behaviour adjustment and modificatl? 
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osing great concern in various fields of life. Hence the study of 
different approaches ana techniques of behaviour modification 
revalent in Indian culture is the need of the day. It will open the 
new venues tO understand, assess and assimilate Indian theories of 
personatity development and techniques of behaviour modification 


ona wider objective and scientific scale. 


3, Duration and Venue 


The duration ef the institute was fifteen days, fram June 27 to 
july 11, 1987. 


The venue of the institute was Gurukui kangri Vishwavidyalaye, 
Wardwar, where there is the teaching of !ndian Psychology at P. G. 
Level as a separate paper and also there is its 50%, matterin Hist. 
of Psy. paper. 


Much considered work in the field of Indian Psychology 
goes to the credit of Prof. H. G. Singh ef Psychology Deptt. who 
happened to be the Director of this institute. 


4. Objectives 
The objectives of this Summer Institute were as follows : 


{a) To acquaint psychology teachers and research scholars 
regarding various theories of personality and approaches of 
behaviour modification prevalent in Indian culture. 


(b) To develop understanding regarding Indian methods and 
techniques of behaviour modification. 


(c) Toprovide a forum fer discussion on various aspects of 
behaviour modification. 


(d) To compile and disseminate Indian thought and material on 
behaviour modification techniques. 


{e) To develop positive attitude to work scientifically upon Indian 
Concepts and techniques. 


5. Coverage 


E In view of the above objectives the topics covered during the 
G n Teig 
nod of the institute were as follows : 
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Historical survey Of Psychological developments in India 
Historical perspective of Indian behaviour modification 
approaches and techniques, (psychological, psychophysical, physio. 
logical, parapsychological. religious and sociological approaches), 
Theories of personality and types of personality. Personality 
modification in educational field (Guru-Chela system). Behaviour i 
modification in family circle. Yogic Psychophysical techniques of 
behaviour modification. Breathology, Psychotherapeutic techniques 
of Vedas, Ayurveda and Yoga. Behaviour modification Approaches 
of the Geeta and Ramayan, Buddhism & Jainism. Modification of 
Supernormal behaviour (Siddhis). Sri Aurabindo’s Approach, 
Behaviour modification for Moksh. 


§. Training Methodology and Strategy Applied 


The fourfold methodology of lecture-cum-discussion, demons- 
tration, project work and educational visits was applied to execute 
the successf{u! running of the institute. Mostly the participants were 
not having the background of Indian Psychological learning hence 
in the initial lectures the main concentration was made on the basic 
concepts and historical development of Indian Psychology. Then 
gradually the main theme of personality theories, development 
and modification techniques, was a elaborately dealt. Vedic, 
Ayurvedic, Spiritual, Tantrik, Buddhistic and Yogic behaviour 
modification modes were taught in detail. 


The demonstrations of various yogic approaches and ways of 
| behaviour modification were frequently illustrated. 


All the participants in the very start were given books worth 

: Rs. 200/- relevant to the courses to be followed, along with two big 
| exercise books and a ball pen to take class notes and write project. 
| 


Each participant was assigned a topic for writing a project 
during the period of the institute which were presented and 
discussed on the last two days. Two cultural entertainment 
programmes were also arranged by the participants. ln the closing 
ceremony each participant was awarded a certificate for °? 


successful completion of the course. i 


The daily working hours were from 03.30 to 1830. Mostly th? 


, ; ; e 

lecture and discussion work was done in the morning session anda 
. x jon- 

demonstration and project work was done in the afternoon sess! 
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Library consultation was compulsorily, provided in the training 
schedule in order to do full justice with the project work. The 
Gurukul University Library being famous for its richness in the 
collection of indological and oriental literature provided all possible 
facilities such as issuing books for the duration of the institute in 
addition to open consultation of even rare books during the library 


hours. 


7. Daily Programme 


Lecture 1 — 08.30 hrs. to 10.00 hrs. 
Lecture 2 — 10.00 hrs. to 11.30 hrs. 
Library Consultation — 11.30 hrs. to 12.00 hrs. 
Coffee Break — 12 00 to 12.15 hrs. 


Lecture 3 & Discussion — 12.15 to 13.30 hrs. 
Demonstration and Project work — 17.00 to 18.30 hrs. 


8. Educational Visits 


The following research centres and organisations were visited 
and their authorities delivered lectures with demonstration on the 
work being done at their centres. 


Brahma Varchas Shodh Sansthan, Hardwar. 
. Shanti Kunj Sansthan, Hardwar. 

Sri Aurobindo Yoga Ashram, Jwalapur. 

Sri Anandmai Maa Ashram, Kankhal. 

. Yogi Pharmacy, Krishnanagar. 


ak WN = 


9. Visiting Faculty Members (Resource Persons—Outstation 
and Local) 


The following Resource persons delivered lactures, conducted 
group discussions and demonstrations. They were the great assets 
for the Director to successfully conduct the Summer Institute. 


Table Showing the details of the Resource Persons 
SI. No. N 


~ ame and address Dates of visits 
Dr. C.M. Bhatia 27-29 June 1987 
Ex. Prof. of Psychology, Agra. 
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Dr. Jai Prakash 27-29 June 1987 
Professor & Head. 
Psychology Deptt., Sagar. 


Dr. Mozziz Ali Beg 28-29 June 1987 
Professor of Psychology, Aligarh. $ 
Dr. Ram Nath Sharma 29 June-1 July 1987 | 


Head of Philosophy Deptt, Meerut. 


Dr S.N. Sinha, 2-4 July 1987 
Professor and Head, 
Psychology Deptt, Jaipur. 


Dr. (Mrs) Vidhu Mohan 3-4 July 1987 
Professor of Psychology 
Chandigarh. 

Dr. H.M. Singh 30 June-4 July 1987 
Reader in Psychology, Agra. 

Dr. (Mrs) Erna Hock 1 July 1987 
Ex. Prof. of Psychiatry, Dehradun. 

Dr. Ram Narayan Singh 7-8 July 1987 
Head of Psychology Deptt. 
Ghazipur. 

Dr. V. George Mathew 8-9 July 1987 


Professor of Psychology, 
Trivandrum. 


Dr. Lal Amrendra Singh 7-11 July 1987 
Professor and Head, 
Psychology Deptt, Rewa. 


Dr. Pranava Pandya, (Local) 5 July 1987 
Director, 


Shanti Kunj Shodh Sansthan, 
Hardwar. 


Dr. Vinod Prakash Upadhyaya, (Local) 6 July 1987 
Reader in Ras Shastra, Hardwar. s 
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Director, 
Summer Institute. Hardwwar. 27 June-11 July 1987 


Some of the resource persons could not come due to their 
other engagements: 


40. Participants 


The publicity circulars of the Summer Institute along with 
application forms were sent to the psychology departments of all 
Indian Universities and P. G, Colleges. Qut of the 43 applications 
received, 39 were selected by the Director and called to join the 
Summer Institute from 27 June instead of 15 June. Due to late 
sanction by the U.G.C. it became imparative to fix the new duration 
as 27 June to 11 July 1987 instead of 15 June to 29 June 1987. The 
new academic session starting in July in most of the educational! 
institutions restrained the majority of candidates from joining the 
Summer Institute. Consequently. 10 male and 4 female i.e. 14 
participants could join the Summer Institute from the states of 
Rajasthan, Tamilnadu, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh etc. All of them were between the age group from 25 to 45 
years, being in the teaching cadres of Heads, Readers and Lecturers. 
The participants represented the universities of Agra. Faizabad, 
Gorakhpur, Kanpur, Jodhpur, Jabalpur, Simla, Madras, Moradabad, 
Indore, Sagar, Nainital and Solapur. 


Ail the participants were found to be very keen and 
enthusiatic to know the psychology imbibed in ancient Indian 
learning. They took the project work assigned to them quite seriously 
and almost ail presented them well in time. Some of them were 
allotted institute engagements as follows which they performed in 
the best maneer and harmony. 


1. Sri. Suresh Karandikar — Course Senior 
2. Dr. K. K. Angira — Mess Secretary 
3. Dr. Pramod Kumar Rai — Chief Recorder 
| 4. Dr, S. N. Dube — Recorder 
5. Sri. Hemant Kumar Sharma — Tour Incharge 
8. Mrs. Savita Saxena = Cultura! Programme 


- Incharge. 
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n. INAUGURATION 


The Summer Institute was formally inaugurated on June 27, 
4987 by Dr. C. M. Bhatia (renowned peyehologist and Ex-V.¢ 
Allahabad University). The function started with the pious 
Vedic Hawan. Prof. H. G. Singh, Director of the Summer Institute | 
after welcome address explained the need, and objectives Of the | 
institute in the present Indian context. Dr. C. M Bhatia in his key 
note address highlighted, how the study of Indian approaches and 
i techniques of personality development and behaviour modification 
| js of utmost importance in the modern life full of anxiety ang 
conflicts. The western psychology is sharply changing its course 
from outer physical approach to humanitarian and inner-self 
approach which comes to what India has been advancing from the 
times of the Vedas. We have far easier and effective ways of human 
behaviour modification than behaviousism and other schools of the 
west. Where the western range of personality development stops at 
normality, Indian takes one upto supernormality and final liberation, 
Moksh. Prof. R.C. Sharma, Vice Chancellor, in his presidential 
address gave a vivid description of the richness of Indian culture 
and showed satisfaction that attempts at its applications and 
teachings in the fieldof human modification are being made. 
Dr. V, Arora, registrer, explained the various arrangements of the 
institute and thanked the audience. 


12. THE VALEDICTORY FUNCTION 


recital 


The valedictory function was held on July 11, 1987. The 
Director, presented a detailed report on the smooth 
functioning and the achievements of the institute which was 
second landmark in the advancement of Indian psychologic 
Jearning. 


Dr. Lal Amrendra Singh, professor & Head Payne os 
A. P. S. University, Rewa, in his closing address pronounce ause 
the Vedic psychological learning has still a great relevance ei in 
jt imbibes the very base of human nature and its incorporata am 
teaching courses will certainly enrich the subject matter © g prof. 
psychology. The Vice Chancellor of the Vishwavidyalay® demic 
R. C. Sharma appreciated the zeal with which the high ear 
exercises and deliberations were made by the scholarly 5° 


c? 
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ersons and participants assembled from Indian universities at 
curukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya which happens to be the most 
appropriate place for such Vedic researches. He also awarded the 


certificates tO the participants for their graceful completion of the 


course: 


Representing the participants, Dr. Promod Kumar Rai and 
miss. Savita Saxena expressed emphatically that they have not only 
learnt many new things about human behaviour modification 
techniques but rather they have been shown a vast field of Indian 
psychology in which exists lots of research vanues. They highly 
appreciated the untiring academic and administrative efforts of the 
Director. Prof. Ram Prasad, Pro—Vice Chancellor in a lucid manner 
illustrated how hehavioural learning is found scattered in oriental 
literature and congratulated the director for the most successful 
running of the Summer Institute and thanked the resource persons, 
participants, and the audience from the side of the Vishwavidyalaya. 


13. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The resolution and recommendations evolved from the formal 
and informal deliberations and discussions held among the director, 


resource persons and participants during the training period are as 
follows : 


(a) Human personality, its development and modification 
have been the subjects of study from the times of Vedas 
in India. 


(b) Scholars belonging to different schools of thought 
have made varied approaches and propounded different 
theories of personality. Consequently they have come 
Out with diverse techniques of behaviour modification. 


(c) In the huge diversity of theory and technique there 
exists a common ‘ground of agreement among the 
scholars of personality. They all come closer as regards 
the ultimate goal of modification which is the attainment 
Of supernormal state and Moksh. 
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(d) It is evidently clear that while the western psycholo 
stops after modifying behaviour upto nora 
Indian efforts move further to the creation of Supernormay 
state of the self. The greatest Indian contribution, to the 
field of psychology is that human personality through die 
adoption of different practices and techniques can be 
made to function at higher levels. 


(e) Yoga makes a holistic approach to Personality 
development and modification. Human personality has 
five main constituents as : Annamaya kosha, Pranmaya- 
kosha, Manomaya kosha, Vigyanmaya kosha and 
Anandmaya kosha and together they make a personality. 
Hence for the development and modification of 
personality a holistic approach of making modification in 
all the constituents is essential. Likewise practice of 
Ashtang Yoga covers all those constituents and attempts 
at holistic modification of personality. So Yoga is 
complete theory of mind and technique of behaviour 
modification. 


(f) It is matter of great consolation that scholars in 
India and abroad’ have started probing into the 
psychological learning of India. Most certainly Self, 
psyche and psychology is the field in which East can 
contribute to the world. 


(g) Objective researches through modern scientific 
methodology should be carried out on Indian psychologl: 
cal concepts, and constructs. There is a large number 
of vanues lying unexplored in the field of personality 
and behaviour on which very promising researches can 
come out. Hence researchers should be encouraged at 
P. G. dissertation, doctorate and project levels. 


(h) The findings of Indian psychology should be included 


. re 

in the relevant topics of the teaching courses at oa 

mediate, graduate and post-graduate lavels. The bets 
e 


of psychology shəuld be rewritten starting from the 
because Atharva Veda is the basic book of 4P 
psychology. 


plied 
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(i) People should not hesitate naming psychological 
learning of India as Indian psychology. When there are 
books entitied American psychology, Russian psychology, 
British psychology, German psychology etc. and suck 
terms are frequently used by western people then why 
there cannot be the term Indian psychology if there is 
seperate entity of psychological thoughts. 


(j) There should be a compuisory paper er Indian 
psychology in the post-graduate syllabus. 


{k) Seminars, symposiums and conferences on indian 
Psychology should be frequently and widely held to have 
free and fair discussions on its subject matter. Such 
Summer institutes and workshops should be held time 
and again to acquaint and attract teachers to the 
development of Indian psychological thought and the 
proceedings and findings should be widely circulated. 


14. EVALUATION BY THE PARTICPANTS 


The prescribed proforma for the evaluation of the Summer 
Institute was given to each participant at the end of training to be 
lilled unhesitatingly. The achievements and shortcomings of the 
institute were heaithily pointed out by the participants. All the 
Participants highly applauded the holding of Summer Institute on 
the approaches of Indian Psycholegy. 


() Good points indicated by the participants 


(a) Sufficient information given about the objectives and 
Programmes of the Institute. (100% 


(b) The Programmes of lecture, group discussion and visit te 


yoga i 3 
8a centres were appreciated in rank order. 


(c) Lectures were appealed highly. (93%) 
(d) All parts of the programme appealed. (79%). 


(e) Gained insight into and knowledge of Indian Psychology. 
(100%). 
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(f) For some participants this field of learning was A 

new and most informative. 


iati j work. (93% y 
tg) Appreciation of the project (93% } 


(h) Administration and ałround arrangements were marvellous, 
(50%). very good (28%) and good (22%). 


(i) Such courses be conducted time and again. (86%). 


e topics like behaviour modification, psycho-therapeutics 


j) Th 
eis typology, memory and intelligence should be chosen 
pe 


for further courses. 


(k) Lodging and boarding arrangements were praiseworthy. 
(100%) 


(1) Publicity of the institute activities was widely covered in 


newspapers, weeklies and reseasch journals. 


(11) Shortcomings pointed out by the participants 


(a) Suitability of the duration was not fully taken into 


consideration. Shifting the date upto July 11 was unsuitable 
because the academic session usually begins in July.’ This is the 
main cause of large number drop-outs. i 


(b) More time should have been provided for discussion. 


„d level. 
(c) Two resource persons could not come upto expected 


(d) It was only one man’s show at the host department ® 
the Director was alone looking after all arrangments, like teachi 
resource persons, project direction, boarding, lodging, out visits, 
functions, finance, publicity, office work etc. It was imperatative F E 
other faculty members to give co-operation. All praise ooer 4 


i Hi or 
Director's alround success, brilliance and problem free perf 
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mmendatione of the Director. 


(a) The director is entirely satisfied with the successful 
functioning of the Summer Institute. Almost all the topics 
of the syllabus were covered during the scheduled period 
with the help of the competent resource persons who not 
only delivered lectures with prepared notes but also gave 
hearty cooperaton to the director. 


(b) There was keen desire to know about Indian 
psychology in the paiticipants who brought with them 
allied literature from their instltutions. They took class 
notes with zeal and seriousness. 


(c) The projects assigned to participants were completed 
by them in scheduled time. The project work gave them 
a training to search and write in the field of 
psychological learning of indian origin and at the same 
time kept them busy in studies. 


(d) A high level cooperation and coordination prevailed 
among the academic staff, participants and organizers, 
which highly fecilitated the intensive and concentrated 


teaching. 


(d) Studies in the field of Indianpsychology should be 
promoted at Psychology deptts. of universities and 
colleges. Inter-disciplinary research projects should be 
planned between the subjects - Psychology, Sanskrit, 
Avurvada, Philosophy, and Indclogy which would 
enlighten psychological learning. 


(f) On the basis of the appreciations from psychology 
scholars and the success of the Summer Institutes, 
itis emphatically appealed that more Summer Institutes. 
Workshops, seminars and conferences on the subject 
Matter of Indian psychology be held in other universities 
“and colleges sponsored by the U.G.C. and other Govt. 
bodies. 


(9) The Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya and the Director 
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XV s ME cx, 
of the Summer Institute feel highly thankful to r l 
University Grants Commission, New Delhi for an 
sponsoring this Summer Institute. y 

APPENDIX 

List of participants :— 
.1. Sr S. K. Dixit, Agra. 

2. Dr. K. K. Angira, =~ Rampur. 

3. Sri Suresh Karandikar, Sholapur. 

4. Dr. Aradhna Shukla, Almora. 

5. Sri. H. K. Sharma, Jodhpur. 

6. Smt. Savita Saxena. Kanpur, 

7, Dr. S. N. Dubey, Faizabad. 

8. Sri. H. C. Suman, Dharamshala. 

9. Sri Y. K. Nagle, Indore. 

10. Sri R. A. Yadav, Kushinagar, (Deoria.) 
11, Dr. Promod Kumar Rai, Sagar. 
12. Miss Madhu Chowdhury, Jabalpur. ; 
13. Mrs. Latha Pillai, Madras. 
14. Sri S. Karunanidhi, Madras. 

EE 
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The Nee ae tadic Indo & Sci. Research 
our. 


Gua 


Editorial 


The Sept.’ 89 issue of the Vedic Path is before the readers. 
It has a few scintillating research papers. Prof. Harish Raizada’s 
paper tries to trace India’s contribution to the Western Thought, 
more particularly the influence of the Gita on T.S. Eliot's Jorr 
Quartets. It is a deep-searching and scholarly attempt to show 
Eliot's love for the ‘Wisdom of the East’. Dr. Rajender Nath 
Sharma's “Apurva in Mimamsa” studies Apurva (unseen potency) 
an important aspect in Mimamsa. Dr. M.K. Mohanti studies 
‘illusion’ inthe context of Davita Vedanta. Dr. Rakesh Sharma 
in his paper “Sovereignty in Mouryan Period” throws light on 
the nature of government in the Mouryan Period. Dr. Ambuj 
Sharma's paper, “Leo Tolstoy-the Champion of Peace, Love and 
Non-violence” is self-revealing by its very title. 


Dr. Biswanarayan Shastri’s paper “The Role of Samavaya 
as Foundation of Causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy” 
focuses on the theory of causation which is the pivot of all the sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy, and which is absolutety necessary 
i explaining logically the phenomenon of the world. It is a sear- 
te penetrating paper. It is worthy of its author's eminence. 

eee Gaur in her paper ‘Problem of the Possibility ot the 
‘sal Negation According to Nyaya and Buddhism’ discusses 


ween of the possibility of the universal negation according 
Yaya Buddhism, 


D 
" Gangaram Garg in his article “Swami Dayanand's Approach 


ationalism’ throws a new light on Swami Dayanand’s 
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ries to prove that even if Swami Dayanand haq not 
j for which he is remembered so much, he 
would have been remembered for his contribution to nationalism 
This paper comes from a person who is the writer of a aise 
of Encyclopaedias and has written a number of papers and edited 
a book on Swami Dayanand and Arya Samaj. Swami Dayanand’s 
call to the Vedas, according to him, also meant the restoration 

of the idea of nationalist politics and national character, 


nationalism and t 
established Arya Sama 


Dr. Ajai Sharma’s paper on Hardy and Forster is a specimen 
of a new approach to these two English novelists. The paper 
shows how Hardy's Egdon Heath and Forster’s India are on 


parallel lines. 


Shri GBK Hooja’s paper “Threats to India’s National 
Character and Psyche-Lessons from History’ inspires us 
to draw lessons from history for national security, character and 
mind. According to him, a strong central govt. is necessary for 
national security. A strong command and generalship is necessary 
for a victory. The dangers to national unity and integrity are g 
from dogma, superstitions, fundamentalism, elitism, eclusivism, | 
caste consciousness, untouchability, aversion to manual labour, 
grab, gract, corruption, etc. National unity can be preserved by ! 
restoring human values and moral values, co-operation, good i 
citizenships, neighbourliness, mutual help, fellow-feeling, equality, 
justice and fairplay. 


Nirmala Mukherjee’s paper ‘A Passage More Than India’ was 
originally an address to the students and faculty members of 
Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. The abstract of which was 
made available by the speaker in the form of her notes, has been 
reproduced to show West's indebtedness to East. The learned 
Professor has shown new directions to researchers and seekers after 
knowledge. It is a deep and original study. Dr. U.S. Bist in his 
paper studies the nature of perception. He discusses perception 
in the light of various philosophical systems and theories: Dr. 
Sharwan K. Sharma's paper throws a new light on R.K. Narayan’ 
short stories by studying his ‘inborn deviants’. 


—_—____ 
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The “Gita” and T.S. Eliot, with 
special reference to “Four Quartets” 


— Prof, Harish Raizada* 


I 


In T.S Eliot's drama, The Confidential Clerk, one of the characters, 
Lady Elizabeth, tells Colby : 


And then | took up the Wisdom of the East 

And believed, for a while in reincarnation. 

That seemed to explain it all. | don’t believe it now. 
That was only a phase. But it made it all so simple 
To be able to think that one’s earthly parents 

Are only the means that we have to employ 

To become incarnate. And that one’s real ancestry 
lS one's previous existences... --- 

odes Something we have been 

from eternity. Something . Straight from God. 
That means that we are nearest to God than to any one.* 


mets love forthe ‘Wisdom of the East’ was not merely a 
ete Phase and he was: not drawn towards the mystic faith of 
in his Way of mere pretentious curiosity. He gravitated towards it 
Nese Heese guest for consolation from despair and utter hollow- 
; tet disenchantment of the life in Europe suffering irom the 
P; ¢ experiences of the two World Wars. He confesses in After 
Mor (Retd.) of English, A.M.U., Aligarh 
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t if he could not go further into it, it was for fon p 
of participation in the Western tradition 2 ` 
says that his poetry showed a very S 
lity.” 


Strange Gods tha 
losing his sense 
ter on himself y ieee 
ee of Indian thought and sensibi t 
Eliot came under the spell of ore philosophy aston 
1909 through the lectures of Prof. Irving Babbit on Budhhism a 
of George Santayana on Indian transcendentalism while Studyin 
for his graduate course at Harvard. It veS: however, in 1911 that he 
applied himself seriously to the ancient philosophy of India by reading 
Sanskrit and Pali under the guidance of Charles Lanman ang 
Patanjali's metaphysics under J. H. woods: Among the religious 
books of'*The Forest Philosophers of India,’ Eliot was most impressed 
by the Upanishads and the Bhagwad-Gita as he confessed to Ranjee 
Shahani in his interview by him.t The Bhagavad-Gita which contains 
the kernel of Vedanta philosophy was described by him as “the next 
greatest philosophical poem to the Divine Comedy within my 
experience’’.® 


II 


While the impact of the Gite is clearly visible on Eliot's mature 
work, Jour Quartets, its echoes reverberate in his earlier poem, Th 
Waste Land and plays also. Inthe third section of The Waste Land, 
called the “Fire Sermon”, Eliot emphasizes the presence of sufferings 
in the world as a result of the sexual perversions of mankind burning 
with passion : 


To carthage then | came 

Burning burning burning burning 
O Lord Thou pluckest me out 

O Lord Thou pluckest 

burning. 


( The Waste Land, Il 307-311 ) 


St. 
' Though here is an obvious “collocation” of the Budha ve 
Augustine for eradicating evil and suffering by conquering pa 
yet the similar idea is expressed ın the Gita also. 


Lord Krishna advising Arjuna to destroy. lust remarks : 


Lust hides the Atman in its hungry flames, 
The wise man's faithful foe, 
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intellect, senses and mind 
Are fuel to its fire 

Thus it deludes 

The dweller in the body, 


Bewildering his judgement. 


Therefore, Arjuna, you must first control your senses, then kill 
his evil thing which obstructs discriminating knowledge and 


realization of the Atman.° 


Eliot closes The Waste Land with ‘Shanti Mantra’ which is a 
formal ending to the Upanishads. His meaning of ‘peace’ here as 
` upeace which passeth understanding” is similar to one given in the 


Gita : 


Enlightened, he passes 
At one to the highest 
The peace beyond passion. (p. 55) 


IIJ 


The philosophical poem, Jour Quartets, represents Eliot’s mature 
and considered views on life. In it he examines the categories of time 
and eternity and gives a consistent exposition of his Christian belief 
as orientated by the ancient Indian thought. In the second part of 
‘Burnt Norton', the first poem of Jour Quartets, Eliot expounds one 
of the most fundamental ideas of his philosophy that of one Absolute 
Reality. He puts forward the belief that the universe is concourse of 
meres change, but the ultimate reality ‘Logos’ is beynd change. 
a Meee. is neither arrest nor movement. It is like axle tree of 
“ti lutionary wheel which moves and yet does not move. The 

point is the cause of all motions : 


All the stil point of the turning world. Neither 
Net flesh nor fleshness, 
either from nor towards, at the still point, there 
But wat the dance is, 3 sy 
Wher ef arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 
e past and future are gathered.’ 


| 3 : 
nthe Bhagavad-Gita we are given a detailed description of this 


Sbirity A 
by Realy, Brahman, almost in the same manner as conceived 
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Author of this world, the unmoved and the moving 
You alone are fit for worship, you the highest. (p-95) 


Brahmnn is timeless, therefore, whoever seeks illumination Must 
become oblivious to the passing of time, just -as those who sea 
Nirvana must detach themselves from temporal relations. The object 
of ‘Yoga’ is liberation of Niwana. Liberation means divine union 
andthe annihilation of the individual. The word ‘Yoga’ Suggests this 
union for it is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Yug’ meaning coin 


In the Gia is pointed out : 


When a man has achieved non-attachment, self-mastery and 
freedom from desire through renunciation, he reaches union 


with Brahman, who is beyond all action. (p. 127) 


According to Eliot also liberation comes with the compre- 
hension of the Absolute Reality and freedom from desire : 


The inner freedom from the practical desire 
The release from action and suffering, release from the inner 
And the outer compulsion. (p. 9) 


The poet has comprehended this reality and experienced such 
moments when motion and rest are reconciled. Its experience brings 
partial ecstasy and partial horror, and man cannot endure it long: 


Erhebung without motion, concentration 

Without elimination, both a new world 

And the old made explicit, understood 

In the completion of its partial ecstasy, 

The resolution of its partial horror. 

Yet the enchainment of past and future 
Woven in the weakness of the changing body, 
Protects mankind from heaven and dammation 
Which flesh cannot endure. (pp. 9-10) 


This experience of ecstasy and horror of the poet at the go 
of the Absolute Reality is similar to that of Arjuna when ae 
Krishna reveals himself tohim in his divine form of changele 
Aiman : 


Then was Arjuna, that Lord of mighty riches, 
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overcome with wonder. His hair stood arect. He kowed low 
before God in adoration. (p. 92) 


Like Eliot who has remarked : 


Human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. (p, 8) 


Arjuna too cannot bear sight for long and he begs of Lord Krishna : 


Deep is my delight, but still my dread is greater. 
Show me now your other form, O Lord, be gracious. (p. 95) 


In the third section of “Burnt Norton", Eliot suggests for man's 
salvation in two ways which correspond with the Yoga of meditation 
and the Yoga of renunciation as preached by Lord Krishna to Arjuna 
in the Gita (pp 101-102 and pp 127-128) T.S. Eliot writes : 


Descend lower, descend only 

Into the word of prepetual solitude, 
World, not world, but that which is not word, 
internal darkness, deprivation 

And destitution of all property, 
Dessication of the world of sense, 
Evacuation of the world of fancy. 
Inoperancy of the world of spirit : 

This is the one way, and the other 

Is the same, not in movement 

But abstention from movement. (p. 11) 


The reference to light in the concluding lines of “Burnt Norton”. 
Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage. (p. 13) 


S Symbolic of divine revelation and has its parallels both in 

Ee Christian and Indian thoughts. In the Old Testament when God 

Ta to Moses it was out of a flame of fire, which dazzled the 

NEA Moses. Milton also refers to “Light unsulterable of divine 

| Seli-lu, z In the Bhagavad-Gita, God is described as ‘shining sunlike, 
Minous" (p. 75) We are also told how. 


When the light of the Atman 
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Drives out our darkness 

That light shines forth from us 
A sun is splendour, 

The revealed Brahman (p. 59} 


IV 


“East Coker’, the second poem of the Jour Quartets, explains 
Eliot's view that human civilization without divine guidance 
degenerates into a mere cycle of catastrophic events. The first and 
the last line of {he poem, “In my beginning is my end” and ‘in my 
end is my beginning’’ remind us of the Indian thought, as to howa 
man’s birth in this world separates him from his heavenly abode 
and thus causes his spiritual death. His death in this world, however, 
once again brings him back to his heavenly abode. He thus begins 
his spiritual life again. 


Inthe concluding lines of the second section of this poem, 
Eliot criticizes pecple for their selfishness and preaches them to 
serve others and seek union with God : 


Do not let me hear 

Of the wisdom of old men, but rather of their folly, 
Their fear of fear and frenzy, their fear of possession, 
Of belonging to another, or others, or to God. (p. 18) 


In the Gita Lord Krishna says to Arjuna : 


Who burns with the bliss 
And suffers the sorrow 

Of every creature 

Within his own heart, 

Making his own 

Each bliss and each Sorrow : 
Him | hold highest 

Off all the Yogis. (p. 67) 


— ee eee ee ee 


fl 
. A man ean, however, serve others and be selfless only whe 
l e is humble. Eliot therafore remarks : 
The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility. (p. 18) 
Arjun@ 


nthe ote pone Krishna, preaches, similas anumilty °° 
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when he says : 
Therefore | tell you, 
Be humble, be harmless. 


Earlier inthe poem Eliot points out that the darkness of death i 
dows all who are busy in material pursuits, all who have F 
ajost the motive of action”. Who is required to dispel this darkness 5 
< «the darkness of God”, which is similar to the vacuity ai religious 
S ntemplation which can be attained only by the practice of the 


oversha 


yogas- Eliot says : 
| said to my soul, be still and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God. (p. 19) H 


The vacuity of a Yogi, however, soon turns into light as he 
accomplishes the divine union. Eliot describes this divine revelation 


ie So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the 
dancing. (p- 19) 


After this divine union one does not experience “the agony 
of death and birth” p. 20). In the Bhagavad-Gita, Lord Krishna says : 


When the dweller in the body 
Has overcome the gunas 

That cause this body, 
Then he is made free i 
From birth and death. (p. 109) | 


Inthe concluding lines of the third section of “East Coker”, 
Eliot advocates the negative way which consists in the complete 
negation of the self, in complete dispossession : | 


In order to possess what you do not possess 
You must go by the way of dispossession. 
In order to arrive at what you are not 


You must go ‘through the way’ in which you are not. (p. 20) 


Whena «<<: ; 
he idea is Similar to what Lord Krishna says to Arjuna : 


When he casts from him 
Vanity, Violence, 
Pride, lust, anger 


And all his possessions, 
Totally tree 
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From the sense of ego 
And tranquil of heart: 


That man is ready 
For oneness with Brahman. (p- 128) 


The apparent opposition between human passivity and human 
activity is reconciled in the Hindu belief by its emphasis on effort 
on one side and a complete resignation in the acceptance of the 
fruits of that effort on the other. Criticizing inertia and laziness 


Lord Krishna says to Arjuna : 


Freedom from activity is never achieved by abstaining from 
action. Nobody can become perfect by merely ceasing to act. 
(p. 44) 


Aman should, however, ‘‘perform every action sacramentally 
and be free from all attachment to results” (p. 45). Eliot also believes 
strongly in human effort, and yet talks of passivity too. In the same 
breath as he tells us “I saidto my soul, be still, and let the dark 
come upon you". (p. 19), or, “| said to my soul, be still, and wait 
without hope (0. 19), he also declares, “For us, there is only the 
trying. The rest is not our busines’’ (p. 22), or, We must be still 
and still moving” (p. 22). 


Fe rn S R 


V 


“The Dry Salvages”, which is the core of the Jour Quartets, ÎS 
still more saturated with the Indian thousht than earlier two poems: 
Its theme is the deeper exploration of and a deeper communion 
with reality, which corresponds to the Hindu belief of union with 
Brahman. This union brings bliss and illumination to the human 
soul. Inthe Gita souls which succeed in realizing Brahman are 
described as “illumined souls’ (p. 54). Lord Krishna says to 
Arjuna : 


p . 


When you have reached enlightenment, ignorance will goa 
you no longer. In the light of that knowledge you will 5°° 
entire creation within your own Atman and in me. (pP: 54-55) 


ity 
T. S. Eliot describes these moments of the vision of Real 


thus ; ; ? 
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The moments of happiness-not the sense of well being, 
ition, fulfilment, security or affection, 

a ven a very good dinner, but the sudden illumination 

We bed the experience but missed the meaning. (p. 28) 


The Hindu belief in metempsychosis does not appear very 
iy on the surface in Eliot's poetry. There are, however, obvious 
clear!y tin his works as is evident from Lady Elizabeth's remarks 


traces of | Sa ; ; Š 
n The Confidential Clerk. In the third section of “The Dry 


Iby i i 
acca he refers to this belief whenhe points out that the 
ore" who start on a journey are notthe same when they 


arrive at their destination : 


You are not the same people who left that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus. 


and again when he says : 
Fare forward, you who think that you are voyaging : 
You are not those who saw the harbour 
Receding, or those who will disembark. (p. 30) 


The travellers are asked to meditate during their journey upon 
Lord Krishna's words to Arjuna concerning reincarnation : 


At the hour of death, when a man leaves his 

body, he must depart with his consciousness 
absorbed in me. Then he will be united with 

me. Be certain of that. Whatever a man remembers 
at the last, when he is leaving the body, will 

be realized by him in the hereafter, because 

that will be what his mind has most constantly 
dwelt on, during this life. (p. 75) 


Eliot's description, which at one point becomes literal 
anslation, from the Gita runs as follows : 


Here between the bither and the farther shore 
While time is withdrawn, consider the future 
And the past with an equal mind 
At the moment which is not of action or inaction 
You can receive this : On whatever sphere of being 
The mind of a man may be intent 
At the time of death ‘‘—that is one action 
ne the time of death is every mement) 
hich shall fructify in the lives of others. (pp. 30-31) 
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The emphasis on “faring forward” and acting without thinking 
of its fruits, bring us one of the fundamental teachings of the Gita 
in which Lord Krishna exhorts Arjuna to be free of the illusion of 


time as progession and to do his duty without thinking of the fruits 


of action : 


You have the right to work, but for the work’s 
sake only, You have no right to the fruits of 
work. Desire for the fruits of work must never 
be your motive in working. (p. 40) 


The ignorant work 

For the fruit of their action 
The wise must work also 
Without desire 

Pointing man’s feet 

To the path of his duty. (p. 47) 


T.S. Eliot borrowing the words of Lord Krishna also asks people 
to act without caring for fruits : 


And do not think of the fruits of action. 
Fare forward. (p. 31) 


again: 


Not fare well, 
But fare forward, voyagers. (p 31) 


The same command to pursue ordinary activity without 
attachment to the fruits of action was given by T-S. Eliot earlier 1n 
“East Coker" 


For us, there is only the trying. The rest is not our business 


(p. 22) 
and in the first Chorus of the Reck : 
I say : take no thought of the harvest, 
But only of proper sowing: (p. 84) 
e prings 


Just as Lord Krishna remarks that action rightly don 
release from the cycle of birth and death : 
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Action rightly renounced brings freedom; 


htly performed brings freedom; 


better 
nunning of action. (p. 66) 


Action rig 
Both are 
Than mere S 


1,5» Eliot points out: 
And right action is freedom i i 

past and future also. (p. 33) | H 

of the fourth section of this poem is the Virgin of 

substance God was made man, the timeless taking 

to itself. The image of Virgin Mary merges with that 


From 


The Lady 
whose human 


the temporal in S 
of Krishna in the Gita : 


Prakriti, this vast womb, 

| quicken into birth 

With the seed of all life : 

Thence, O son of Bharata, 

The many creatures spring. (p. 106) 


In the fifth section of “The Dry Salvages”, T. S. Eliot tells us 
how the saints aim at the apprehension of the point of intersection 4 
of the timeless with time : 


But to apprehend 

The point of intersection of the timeless 

With time is, an occupation for the saint 

No occupation either, but something given 

And taken, in a life-time'’s death in love, 

Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. (p. 32) 


ee apprehension brings about enlightenment in their tives 
e. gained through self-surrender. The idea is similar’ to what 
Krishna tells Arjuna in the Bhagavad-Gita : 


7 the calm of self-surrender, the seers renounce the fruits of 
eir actions, and so reach enlightenment. Then they are free 
rom the bondage of rebirth, and pass to that state which is 
beyond all evil. (p. 41) 


VI 


Th a j 5 
oi ls: a certain contrast between ‘‘East Coker” and “The 
ges” . the former deals mainly with the dark night of the 
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soul, while the latter has right action for its i thems; But the OPPOsite 
themes are combined in the poem of reconciliation, ‘‘Little Gidding» 


In the second section of the poem; Eliot describes that the 
n like the saint's consists in ‘'Selflessness and 
self-surrender’, a continual extinction of personality. The poet's 
life is to be purified and the release from the wrongs which human 
flesh is heir to, is to be attained through the refining fire ‘The fire 


of knowledge’. Eliot remarks : 


poet's occupatio 


From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire. (p. 40) 


In the fourth section of the poem Eliot again uses this symbol of 
fire : 
The only hope, or else despair 


Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre- 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. (p. 42) 


The Bhagavad-Gita refers to purification by fire when Lord 
Krishna remarks : 


The blazing fire turns wood to ashes : 

The fire of knowledge turns all karmas to ashes. 
On earth there is no purifier 

As great as this knowledge. (p. 55) 


The third section of “Little Gidding” emphasizes Gila’s message 
of detachment from self as precondition for liberation tse 
distinguished from attachment and the untlowering state of ings 
fference as pointed earlier in “The Dry Salvages”, and leads t0 
liberation from the future and the past : 


For liberation—not loss of love but expanding 
Of love beyond desire, and so liberation 
From the future as well as the past. (p. 40) 


At the beginning of the fifth section of the poen, Eliot repeals 
the idea earlier expressed in “East Coker” as to how the is k 
this world marks the end of man’s spiritual life, while his enh 
this world leads to his recovery of heavenly abode again : 


` What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning. (p. 42) 
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o We are born with the dead; 
See, they return, and bring us with them. (p. 43) 


The poem closes with mortal and immortal life united in the 
symbol of the rose of heaven. The union is, however, 


ection 
oe ly after the purification by fire : 


possible on 
When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowded knot of fire 
And the fire and the rose are one. (p. 44) 


in the Gita Lord Krishna remarks : 
Burnt clean in the blaze of my being, 
in me find home. (p. 51) 


VE 


Like his poetry Eliot’s plays also adumbrate a marked strain 
of Eastern philosophy. It is obvious from the general 
theme of the plays which deal with “the knowledge of the self” i. e. 
Vedantic “‘atmanan vidhi”. The ways chosen by the various protago- 
nists in these plays for the realization of this knowledge, however, 
differ according to their nature, situation and purpose in life. 
Thomas Backet in Murder in the Cathedral chooses the way of 
martyrdom. He, However, realizes : 


The true martyr is he who has become the instrument of God, 

who has losthis will in the will of God, and who no longer 

desires anything for himself, not even the glory of being a 

martyr. (p. 33) 

These words sound similar to those uttered by Lord Krishna to 
Arjuna in the Gita : 


Mentally resign all your action to me. Regard me as your dearest 
loved me. Know me to be your only refuge. Be united 
always in heart and consciousness with me. (p. 128) 


The symbol of wheel which stands in the Gita for the wheel of 


God's m s 
Od's Maya i. e. activities of life . 


ai Lord lives in the heart of every creature. He turns them 
and round upon the wheel of his Maya. (p. 129) 


is reek 
"ely significant in the play and cannotes the similar idea: 
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In the Jamily Renunion and the Cocktait Party, Eliot advocates hs 
efficacy of renunciation or the Hindu conception of the negative ae 
of life which consists in the complete negation of the self, j. © th 
the complete dispossession as shown in the Gita. Harry succeeds 
in attaining self-realization only through this renunciation, But 
before he chooses this path of salvation he is made aware of two 
important facts about human life, which correspond with Hindy 
doctrtnes of man’s ‘Karma’ being rooted in the past and the 
conception of earthly life as ‘Maya’. Harry realizes that he must 
accept the past and its consequences in the present in order to 
build a future, as his aunt Agatha says : 


| mean painful because everything is irrevocable, 
Because the past is irremediable 
Because the future can only be built 


Upon the real past. 
(Collected Plays, p 60) 


Reilly in The Cocktail Party expresses a similar idea which comes 
closer to the doctrine of ‘Karma’ when he says to the Chamber- 
Jaynes ; 


_ You will have to live with these memories and make them 
Into something new, Only by acceptance 
Of the past will you alter its meaning. (p. 211) 


The view of earthly life as ‘Maya’ is conveyed by Harry when 
he tells his uncles and aunts : 


What you call the normal 
Is merely the unreal and the unimportant. (p. 98) 


or when he Says to his relations : 


You have gone through life in sleep, 
Never woken to the nightmare. (p. 65) 


In The Cocktail Party, the two ways of life suggested as alter- 
natives for Celia and the Chamberlaynes by Sir Henery 4° 
similar to the paths of consecration of renunciation and the non 
mystical life of average people as described in the Gita. Sir Henry 
says to Celia: 


The first | could destibe in familiar terms 
Because you have seen it, as we all have seen it, 
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illustrated, more or less, in lives of those about us. 
The second is unknown and so requires faith- 

The kind of faith that issues from despair, 

the destination cannot be described, 

You will know very little until you get there; (p. 190) 


While the Chamberlaynes-Edward and Lavinia-prefer the former 
meyesiejcella like Harry in The Jamily Rennnion does the latter i. e. 
the path of renunciation. 


VIII 


In view of these obvious parallelisms in the Gita and E liot's 
works, one can hardly exaggerate the invaluable role played by the 
“Wisdom of the East' as enshrined inthe Bhagavad-Gita, in shaping 
the growing humanity of Eliot's mind and spiritual awareness of 
his vision. He utilised this spiritual treasure to suggest a way out 
of the cultural diiemma of the Christian West. 


Some critics find the reference to Oriental philosophy anomalous 
inthe works of a confirmed Christian and Anglo-Catholic poet like 
T.S Eliot. Helen Gardner, for example, remarks : “There is an 
Unbridegable gap between a religion that despairs of the material 
world and a religion that is built upon faith in an event by which 
the material world was not condemned but saved.’'* tt may be pointed 
out that Eliot did not feel any necessity of reconciling christian 
thought with Oriental thought in expressing them in his poetry. In 
his essay on ‘Dante’, he points out that Dante’s poetry contains 
Philosophy, his belief as a man is not necessarily identical with his 
belief asa poet, for “his private belief becomesa different thing 
" becoming poetry.” He doubts. 


Whether belief proper enters into the activity of a great poet, 
qua poet. That is, Dante. qua poet, did not believe or disbelieve 
the Thomist Cosmology or theory of the soul, he merely made 
use of it, or a fusion took place between his initial emotional 
impulses and a theosy, for the purpose of making poetry. 


In the ‘Introducttion’ to the Wheel of Jire, he remarks that though 
oe ef a ‘Christian Catholic’ philosophy, he is quite prepared 
Noy “That of Epicurus or of the forest philosophers of India as 
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\10 There is thus nothing unnatural about a Christian poets 


use of Indian thought in his poetry- 
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Apurva in Mimamsa 


—Dr. Rajender Nath Sharma* 


Apurva (unseen potency) is the most important term in the 
system of Mimamsa. It is stated that Apurva is also known as Karya 
or Niyoga. The followers of Parbhakara hold that Apurva is the 
meaning of the vedic “Lins” andthis is because of their being 
concerned with Vedartha (Vedic import), and not with Dharma 
which is the concern of the Bhattas. Kumarila? rejects the view of 
the Prabhakaras as regards Apurva on the ground that such an 
Apurva is not known by anybody as Dharma as no onecan see it. 
itmay be stated here that Karya because of its being not known by 
any other source of knowledge as perception (pratyaksa) etc., is 
“alled Apurva. This is stated by Salikanatha in K -25) of 2nd 
eee Ci the VM.* Apurva or karya of the prabhakara school 
et Me ies it with the meaning of the suffix‘Lins’ is different from 
an re Bhattas who accept yaga as Dharma and accept Apurva 
T M acting link between the two viz. Yaga and Savarga etc. 
calls regen In the Apurvadhikarana of the MS, Sabaraswamin 
other mn as Apurva by reason of its being something new to all 

ns of knowledge. Salikanatha also gives the same name. 


In hi coe 
Annie his Magnum opus, Salika refers to the two fold division of 
t vat States that there is natural requirements between both 

ani) ae The two divisions are — Pradhanopatti Niyoga (i. e. 


Which ig and Angotpatti Niyoga. The Pradhanopatti Niyoga is one 
p 


` > troduced by a Pradhana yaga (Principal sacrifice) and the 
tader, 


Deparime p . . 
nt of Sanskrit, Gauhati University. 
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Angotpatti Niyoga is that which is produced by an Anga y 
(subsidiary sacrifice). The Anga yagas help the Pradhana ee 
Anga yagas are two fold viz. Sannipattyopakaraka (component, 
helpfui) and Aradupakaraka (directly helpful). Sannipatyopakarak, 
auxiliaries are those that directly or indirectly constitute the body a 
the Praahana yaga and thereby contribute to the utpatyapurva (initial 
unseen potency)springing from that sacrifice. For instance, materials 
such as rice, threshing, sprinkling etc. relating to them, deities like the 
Fire and acts like recitation from memory or yajya (sacrificial hymns) 
and Anuvakya (preliminary hymns) releating to them. Aradupakaraka 
auxiliaries are those that generate Apurva inhering in, the soul For 
instance, sacrifices like the prayaja, Ajyabhaga and Anuyaja These 

do not cause any purification either in the materials or in the deities, 
but produce Apurva in the soul. Hence they are called Aradu- 


pakaraka auxiliaries. It has been stated in the vrtti that the 
paramapurva (Final unseen potency) is produced by the principal 
rite together with its prior and posterior auxiliaries and not by the 
principal rite alone. If the principal rite alone produced the 
paramapurva, the result of the rite also would accrue from that and 
as such the auxiliaries would be redundant.” The Paramapurva is 
also otherwise known as phalapurva. 


It may be said here that the Sannipattya auxiliaries form a part 
of the pradhanayaga which is the object of the principal duty. The 
“Lin” in the sentence that prescribes the Sannipatya Anga, repeals 
the principal duty which is again connected with the meaning of the 
root as its own visaya (object). But this visaya cannot be its karana 
(chief cause), because the pradhana Yoga is already known as the 
chief cause of the duty in the main sentence. The same duty, 
therefore, includes the Sannipattya Anga as a part of its Karana(chief 
cause), because without it, the prachana Yaga is complete. 


The Aradupakarakas® again do not lend support ENYN t 
. The 


nd lend 
ty: The 


the pradhana Yaga which is the object of the principal duty 
auxiliaries are minor sacrifices complete in themselves @ 
support tothe pradhana yagas in forming the prinnipal du 
Aradupakaraka auxiliaries may be of two kinds viz, one ha 
only an unseen purpose and the other that fulfils a seen ® 
an unseen purpose. As an example of the second kind, We 
Payovrata (the penance of living on milk alone) observe i 
sacrificer and his wife during the performance of the ae 
sacrifice. AS, examples af E E he 
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š enjoined by the texts Ilke “samidho yajeta” etc., which do 
that ar tion any effect produce by the act. either in any substance 
ael performing Agənt which would help the main act of 
or Me and itis only the effects produced in the substance or in 
Re Avent that could be seen.° 


The Prabhakaras classify Sannipattyopakaraka into four viz., 
0) utpatti, (2) prapti, (3) vikrti and (4) sanskrt. The kneacing of 
dough which produces the cake, is the example of the utpatti type 
fi Sannipattyopakarka, milking of a cow whereby the milk is obtained 
is the case of prapti type of sannipattyopakaraka, the, theesning of 
the corn which changes its appearance is the example of the Vikrti 
type of sannipattyopakaraka and the sprinkling of water on the corn 
is the case of the sanskriti type of Sannipattyopakaraka.° 


These four types of Sannipattyopakarka admitted by the 
Prabhakaras may be compared to the four types of Guna Karma 
(subsidiary rite) admitted by the followers of the Bhatta school.” 


Salikanatha, in the Angaparayana-prakarana of his Prakarna- 
Pancika shows their classification of Auxiliaries into four heads 
(a) Jati (universal), (b) Guna (Quality), (c) Dravya (substance) and 
(d) Bhavartha (action). 


The sannipattyopakarka and Aradupakaraka are the division of 
the Bhavarthatmaka type of Anga.l2 The classification of the 
auxiliaries by the Prabhakaras appaars to be exhaustive and more 
logical than that by the Bhattas. 


2 Salikanatha contends that Apurva is brought about by the 
tiya which after being accomplished serves as the cause of 
Producing the Apurva. 
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aradupakarakam dvidham-adrstaprayojanam, drstadrstapra 
yojananea pp. 457. 


tatra sannipattyopakakaram caturvidham............ utpatti-prapti- 
vikrti-sanskrtibhedat. Ibid, p. 457. 
punarapi gunakarma caturvidham-utpattyaptivikrtisam. 


skrpibhedat-MP., pp. 45-46. 

iha caturvidhamangajatam-jati-guna-dravya-bhavarthatmakam 
tatra bhavarthatmakamapi dvividham-sannipattyopakarakam, 
aradupakarakanceti, pp., P. 457. 
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Abhinavanyathakhyati of Davita Vedanta 


—Dr. Malaya Kumar Mohanty,* 


The most ordinary instance of illusion is the appearance of a 
piece of broken ‘conch-cell’ as a piece of ‘silver’ whichis later on 
sublated by the knowledge that it is conch-cell and not silver. Here, we 
face some relevant and important questions : ‘What is nature of the 
silver which appears in the conch-cell ?; ‘Is it real or unreal ?; ‘If it 
is real, how can it be sublated in future? In case it is unreal, how 
can we explain the immediate certainty with which itis taken as 
silver during the whole spell of deception ?’ So we can get a dilemma 
of illusion which has been the main point of controversy that 
Prolonged for centuries in the field of philosophical speculation. 


lllusions have been constantly baffling all philosophical 
analysis that aspires to formulate a consistent theory of knowledge. 
Every Philosopher worth the name has to explain this appearance iu 
order to justify his conclusion in the field of epistemology. In Indian 
Philosophy, Specially the problem of illusory appearance has been 
one of the very important and favourite topics of discussion and has 
âroused a good deal of heated debate and divergence of opinion. 
4 jis paper, however, | shall confine myself only to the explanation 

illusion as offered by Madhva, the founder of Dvaita Vedanta 


The Madhva theory of knowledge is wide enough to provide a 


Blac 
e for dreams, errors and illusions in life. The theory of error of 


adhva is called Abhinavanyathakhyati which is very much allied to the 
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Asatkhyati of Buddhists on the one hand to ard the Anyathakhy 
Naiyayikas on the other. Life is wide enough to hold both hin 
error. Human nature and conditions of life being what they a r 
is not possible to eliminate errors oF expect our experiences ie 
knowledge to be always veridical. This is proof of the limitatio Sa 
the individual. A sound theory of knowledge, therefore, must take 
note of the limitations of life and human understanding and reckon 
with occasional joits, disappointments and illusions in life and be 
able to explain their true nature and conditions, so as to arn 


ati of 


against them. 


Budhist doctrine of Asatkhyati professes the absolute non= 

existence of ‘silver’. According to Asatkhyati, the asat (non existent) 
silver appears as set (existent). The knowledge which illumines the 
‘non-existent silver’ is known as illusion and its power of 
illumination is called Avidva. Because the Buddhists deny the existence 
Of permanent entity and are complete momentayians, every illusion, 
according to them, is caused by the latent tendencies (vasanas) of the 
preceding illusion. Thus the fact of illusion for the Buddhists is a 
mere causal presentation of knowledge whose existence is denied 
in all time and space. Hence it is non-existence (asat) which is to 
be regarded as the referent of all congnitions. Referent need not again 
mean, inthis connection, another deeper mysterious reality. That 
would be as good as searching for Meinongian objects by maintaining 
that asat is also a kind of sat, though not of an empirical type but 
of adeeper metaphysical type. The theory of Asatkhyati seems to | 
be more plausible when it Is understoodgin terms of thejremark that 
all empirical knowledge is unreal in the sense of not pointing out at 
anything whatsoever. The empirical knowledge of the object is: 
from the very start, infected with mental conceptualisation (kalpana) 
and hence is asat. So it is the knowledge which is asat and not the 
object ot knowledge which is maintained by the theory to be asat. 
The Madhvas take a clue from this and admit cognition of the non: 
existent. It is notirue tosay thatthe asatcannot be cognised a$ 
the very statement, denying cognition of the asat, proves that it can 
be known. But the illusion cannot be substrateless?. 


been 
stem 
ment 
) in 


Though the Buddhist interpretation of illusion has 
disregarded and virulently criticised by nearly all the orthodox Sy 
of Indian philosophy, yet the Madhva school discerned an ele 


$ ‘ : £ Iver 
oí truth in the conception that the superimposed-entity. (silve 
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“iysion ÎS non-existent. The Madhvaites believe that it is not 
DHA pie to explain the immediacy contained in all illusory present- 
tae while considering them unreal as a hare’s horn. The 
knowledge of silver in the conch-cell, according to Madhvaites, is an 
example of error that has been defined by the author of Parmana- 
Candrika as a cognition? consisting in the conscious certitude that 
athing exists just where as a matter of fact it does not exist and is 
caused by the apperance? of the ‘this’ (the substrate, i. e. the 
conch-shell) in the form of ‘silver’ which is unreal. This appearance 
of an object of cognition (the conch-shell) in the form of a different 
entity (silver) is what is termed in Madhva literature as Anyathekhyati 
and this is why the Madhva theory of illusion is also known as 
Any vhakhyati-vada, In this context, it would be proper place to refer 
to the Nyaya account of Anypathakhyati. 


Anyathakhyalti has been pictured as the doctrine according to 
which something previously known in some other context is 
mistakenly cognised to be the present object. In this manner, 
Anyathakhyati, is understood in terms ot anyatra (elsewhere) and any..kala 
(elsewhen). But this, by no means, seems to follow from the meaning 
of the ‘erm, anyutha (elsewise). This unnecessarily clouds the logical 
Significance of the doctrine and reads into it psychologism and 
mysticism. Error is defined in terms of ‘atasnims tad iti jnanam"™ 
meaning thereby cognising (in the sense of judging) something as 
What itis not. It is the cognising which is found defective and not 
the object ë The object remains what it is. Thet is of no concern for a 
logical analysis of erroneous cognition. So to search for a peculiar 
kind of object for erroneous cognition is simply to miss the point. 
W y insist on the nature and the status of the object of error ? It is 
the belief in the a priori existence of object which unduly represents 
the different theories to be metaphysical whereas the different 
theories are not metaphysically bent. It is simply pointless to debate 


“about the erroneous object. The classical Indian philosophers do 


+ debate among themselves about the nature and status of the 
Shes erroneous cognition.Error is always taken to be the attribute 
Ee (mithya jnana) and never the attribute of object (mithya 
neem discussion which is significant only in the epistemological 
term an wrongly thought to be the metaphysical significance. The 
s yati’, from the philosophical point of view, implies knowledge 

e faculty of discriminating objects by appropriate designation®. 


Ca i i; A 
Se of a mithya jhana, It is the discriminative faculty of 
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knowledge which goes wrong and hence the knowledge become 
false. To put in a different manner, in all cases of valid knowledge 
(prama) there is the appropriate discrimination of judging; and in 
cases of invalid knowledge there is misdiscrimination of misjudging, 
In this light, it can be seen that the different khyati-vadas are merely 
different ways of explaining the discriminative or judging aspect of 


knowledge, 


Nyaya is not committed to accept a non-conceptualised form of 
knowledge. Knowledge of all varieties is bound to be conceptual. The 
avyapadesye (non-verbal) is only assumed as a postulate in the system 
upon which the proper knowledge structure is built. The knowledge 
is presentational in so far as the judgement refers to the object. It 
is precisely here the question of prama and aprama is raised. When 
the judgement describes the referent as it is, it is true. True 
judgement stands for judging the referent in that form of attributes 
which actually belongs to it (Tadvati tat-prakarakam jnanam prama) 
and false judgement is the judging of a referent in some form of 
attributes other than those which actually belong to it (Tadabhavati 
tat-prakarakam jnanam bramah). It does not mean, however, that 
the referent asserted ina wrong judgement is absolutely missed 
and that the judgement fails to hook itselfon to its referent. The 
referent that is judged as silver, for instance, does not mean that 
it is not there. It is only the wrong judgement of conch-shell as silver 
which is later on rectified but not the referent itself. Error is due 
to the descriptive part of judgement. In other words, in cases of 
wrong judgements, the referent is judged as something otherwise 
(anyatha). Error, thus to Nyaya, is only a case of misjudging oF 
mispredication. Here, the philosopher is only interested to bring 
out the logic of the idea of error. His account does not refer tO 
perc2ptual errors. The problem is logical and is mistakenly presented 
to be psychological or ontological because of the material mode 
of speech through which the arguments are actually presented. It 
is only with some later Naiyayikas who introduce the jnana-laksan@ 
pratyaksa to interpret the perceptual errors like shell-silvery oC 
So, the logical thesis of Anyathakhyati is unfortunately clouded 


The significance of the standpoint that a positive manifestation 
of the ‘object’ (i. e. conch-shell) or ‘silver’ Naiyayikas who conten e 
that it would it be illogical to imagine that the superimposed entity 


* A . 5 ‘ n- 
yiz, silverin any instance of illusion would be absolutely no 
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or absolute non-existence is never capable of appearance 
nor can it explain the fact of sublation by later experience because 
gublation presupposes the prior existence of ‘superimposed-entity’. 
the Nyaya philosopher, the only way out of this muddle is to 


axistent, f 


For ae i ; 
contend that ‘silver’ has a real existence in some other locus; 
the resemblance of this silver alongwith the mal-observation of 


the conch-shell, rendered possible through the operation of defects, 
creates a false identification of ‘silver’ and ‘conch-shell’ and thus 
we have the illusion of silver. 


Jayatirtha’s exposition of the Anvathakhyati of Nyaya is that 
according to it, the defective visual organ though it is in contact 
with a shell which is near, makes it appear as silver present 
esewhere.” The Madhvas object to the postulation of the silver 
of the illusion elsewhere; in their opinion, the silver is asat (non- 
existent). The cancelling cognition does not concern itself with 
the silver present elsewhere. Vyasatirtha, while explaining the process 
of this illusion in his Nyayamrta urges: What happens in illusion, 
is that the ‘this’ elementë or the contentless substrate of ‘conch-~ 
shell’ after coming in contact with the jaundiced eye appears as. 
‘silver’ through the samskaras (mental impressions) of silver that 
are aroused at that time. Thus, the immediate appearance of silver 
is neither due to any mal-observation as contemplated in Mimamsa 
nor due to the anirvacaniya principle of avidya as preached by the 
Samskara school of Vedanta, but on account of the unreal appearance 
of the cognitum in a different form caused by past samskaras and 
defects of the cognitive organs. Thus, the Madhva theory is that 
the defective visual organ in contact with the shell generates 
knowledge of silver which is obsolutely non-existent. Knowledge 
RARU cannot be supportless or without an object as the 
eos hold, for the shell is accepted as its object. Only 
ofan b cognises the shell as silver which is absolutely non- 

ı It iS said to have an unreal object.’ 


ae -= ~ m. fe | oo þe 
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It : 
Madhvaitce be Objected here: If an unreal entity, according to the 
es, is capable of being an object of immediate experience 


en the 
aa re can hardly be any distinction between their standpoint 


the a 
Objection eee ce of the Buddhists. Jayatirtha replies this 
t Schoo | y contending that the Anyathakhyati view of the Madhva 


is disci; 
dissimilar to that of the Buddhists because they do not 
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maintain the cognition'® of silver without’ any substrate as th 
Buddhists do. Itis difficult fo- Buddhism, while maintaining the 

(3 


doctrine of momentariness, to accept any perdurable substrat, 
as the ground of illusion, but the Madhva school regards the cone 
shell as the cognitum which misrepresents itself in the form a 
silver under the influence of certain defects. This may also 
satisfy the doubt as to how unreal-silver, which is not the object 
of ocular-contact—a necessary condition for immediacy of Perception 
—can be regarded as a percept. As urged by Vyasatirtha,u hiş 
theory also recognises the significance of ocular contact for the 
immediacy of knowledge. The conch-shell which is the groung of 
illusion really comes in contact with the eye but due to the 
association of defects and the latent tendencies of Silver, itis 
presented in a different form, i.e., the ‘silver’. In reality, the Object 
of illusory perception is conch-shell and immediacy of presentation 
is only with regard to the contentless substrate (the conch-shell) 
and not with regard to the superimposed silver. Because the 
contentless substrate is falsely represented as silver due to the 
association of defects, the immediacy really pertaining to the 
‘this’ element is also transformed to ‘silver’. 


The Abhinavanyathakhyati is an ingenious combination of the 

Asatkhyati and the Anyathakhyati, Like the former, it admits cognition 
of the asat, and like the latter insists that there must be a substratum 
for illusion. But it does not recognise the existence of the 
silver of the illusion elsewhere or the possibility of perceptual 
knowledge without sannikarsa (sense-object contact).!® Asatkhyalr 
vada is right in regarding the object of error as non-existent, but 
wrong in denying the need for a substrate. Anyathakhyati-vada i5 
right in recognising the existence of a basis for error, but wrong in 
regarding the object of error as existent elsewhere. The Anyatha- 
khyativadin merely intoxicates himself with an inferential action that 
the superimpossd object must have a reality of its own elsewhere 
which is hardly relevant to the form or content of the sublating 
knowledge This is precisely the point of departure between m 
Nyaya and Madhva view of Anyathakhyati. It is to bring out a 
differentia of Madhva’s theory that Jayatirtha christens it a 
‘Abhinavanyathakhyati’ (neo-Anyathakhyati) and contrasts ae 
the Nyaya theory. He points out that the scope of the Badhakainan 
(sublating cognition) is Strictly limited to denying the presence 


it 

A 4 y A 5 that! 
silver in the given substratum and its identity with it, and 
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ABH 


quite indifferent to the question of the existence of non-existence 
e silver elsewhere. The difficulty of establishing a sensory 


h i 
of t at with an object existing elsewhere (anyatra sat} would also 


ta ‘ ' 
he. insurmountable. It is unnecessary to assume the reality of 
e 


uperimposed objects elsewhere, when illusions could be satis- 
y explained without such an assumption, by certain defects 
| inthe nature of the sensory contact. Even the Anyathakhyativadin 
must admit, that, in point of fact, sensory contact has been only 
with the actual substratum before the perceiver, viz., the conch- 
shell. If then, sensory contact with the shell should, as has been 
the case here, actually produce the misapprehension of silver, it 
is surely a piece of misplaced ingenuity to propound a very elaborate 
theory that the selfsame silver must be having an actual existence 
somewhere else (anyatra sat). That is imagination running riot. 
What has happened actually in this case is simply that sensory 
contact with conch-shell has somehow led to its erroneous perception 
as identical with silver that is not there, i.e., to say, purely non- 
existent. The existence of real silver similar to the one perceived 
in the illusion, elsewhere, in the shop, is one thing and to claim 
that that very thing has come over here or that that very thing is 
; tere, is quite another. Real silver may be remotely resposible 
for furnishing the background to the present illusion. Madhva does 
not deny that. What he denies and what the Naiyayika asserts is 
that the selfsame silver (that was superimposed) is existing 
elsewhere ‘and could not otherwise have appeared). The Naiyayika 
unhappily is mixing up the issues. The first proposition is 
entirely true and unexceptionable—that there is a real silver 
Outside the present illusion. It is not only conceded by Madhva 
but is laid down by him as the necessary pre-condition and invariable 
Concomitant of all illusions. 


3 The epistemology of Dvaita is realistic. It belies in the 

; face of obiects independent of our knowledge. Its most 

; Mag ining isot course, the fact of the presentation of the 
1; this i. ent, in Ugsions: The whole theory of Madhva turns on 
ie This is itself derived from the nature of the 
% bresentsbiine Kesadsba rajatam pratyavat). The question of the 
AE has ee ah oj Asat’ (the non-existent) in erroneous knowledge 
i a ese. pone by and established at length by Jayatirthal® 
= Spistemolk ya ollowing Madhva. As a matter of fact, a realistic 
ve »O9Y need not fight shy of error and seek to explain it away. 
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It will lose nothing of its realistic character by openly admitti 
non-existence cf the object of error. To speak of what a the 
existent, e.g., a unicorn or square-circle, is to grant tren a ae 
it. What is non-existent is knowable, and this is revealed p 0 
fact that we speak of the non-existent. But then, how ig vie 
contact possible in the case of the non-existent ? The Dene 
replies that what the sense is in contact with is not the oe 
existent as such, but its locus, or adhisthana, i.e., the place where 
the supposed object would have been had it been existent. Thus 
the sense is in contact with conch-shell, the adhisthana for the 
non-existent silver. Thus, the Dvaita theory of error seeks to 
maintain the balance between the theories which enhance error 
to the level of truth and the theories which reduce truth to the level 
of error. It maintains a clear distinction between truth and 


error. 
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Sovereignty in Mouryan Period 


Dr. Rakesh Sharma 


The Mourya government was monarchial. Since the king was 
the head of the government, he was supposed to be the sovereign. 
The Mourya kings were pivotal in the state and were sole selector 
of cabinet that was to assist in political affairs. This position 
ofthe king tempts one to think that Mourya kings were real 
Sovereign and the common man had nothing to do with the 
political affairs of the state. Obviously there was no higher 
authority to contain the mourya emperor who established a vast 
empire with the help of devoted followers and individual influence. 
A careful study of the Mourya period reveals that it was not king 
but people who were real sovereign. Kautilya who helped in the 
establishment of Mourya empire and was the prime minister of 


Chandragupta Mourya, implied the sovereignty indirectly resided in 
the people. 


Ater the return of Alexander the Great, and before the 
ma ishment of Mourya empire Chandragupta invoked the people. 
in also mentions that Chandragupta invoked the Indian people 


Lect ; 
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to overthrow the then regime and to support in the establishment 


of a new regime.” 


į Justin seem to suggest that the support o: 
in the establishment of a new regime in those 
pta felt its need; therefore he invoked the people, 


The words O 
people was a must 
times. Chandragu 

This quotation of Divyavadan confirms the indirect involvement 
of the people in the government : 


AM Ual fagaina qafi aA amt fasan 1 aa ws fargartg | 
alan faafaa a aa parees fava: afar fagara i afte svete: 


aena qna gala | ( faaataata) 


According to this quotation, Taxila revolted against the tyranny 
of certain ministers. Bindusara requisitioned prince Ashok to 
Taxila to look into the matter. Ashok met the people and asked 
about the cause of revolt. They told him that they were neither 
against the king nor against the prince. Their complaint was against 


the wicked ministers. 


This incident is a proof of the people’s consciousness of their 
rights and their involvement in the government. Probably this 
incident was responsible for Kalinga inscription in which Asoka 
emphasized the need to control the provincial authorities. 


The professionals and mechanics had unions called Shrenis 
in those days. Business persons also had such unions. These 
unions had the right to legislate for themselves. These lagisiations 
were recognised by court and king 2 


Dr. Satyaketu Vidyalankar writes that these Shrenis and 
different unions were such auionomous institution 4° o 
provide the people with the opportunity. of legislation The Mourya 
empire was so vast that it was not possible to have a democratie 
government at the cenire. Even if the people were allowed to elect 
their representative it was not possible for them to assemble at the 
capital in those czys, when the means of transport were p 
adequate. That is why the representative institutions could no 


develop in the vast kingdoms of the ancient period.® 
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Kautilya holds that sovereignty lies in punishment. He 
recognised punishment as the basis of the government. He 
emphasized its implementation and explains its merits and demerits 


in the following manner ; 


) 

afaasia fg aus: sar gaiiad fA | 

| gseqmte: HIRATA ATA: ATATET 

qarasa aiala franga gears 14 

It means, if the penal authority is used judiciously, it regulates 
Dharma, Artha and Kama of the people. If penal authority is not 
used judiciously because of concupiscence, anger and ignorance, 
even the self exiled (Vanprasthi) and ascetic would be angry what 

to say of family man. 


At one place in Chanakya-sutrani it occurs : 


“gafa aiai fe adatateat aiana 5 


The wrath of people is most dangerous. The preceding facts 
prove that Kautilya also gives priority to the authority ofthe people. 
Therefore he writes about the good ofthe people in the following 
manner : 


armîs fga ua: sarai g faa feag 1 


“qar gà ga Us: sarat a fad feag | 
It means, that the king should seek his happiness in the 
happiness of the people and consider the well-being of the peoples 
as his own well-being. He should preferably do what pleases the 
People rather than himself. 
eee Proceeding facts prove that the king was not dispotic 
Ne see in the Mourya period. There isthe instance of Brahdrath, 
a nee king of Mourya period who neglected tne interests 
Which People and was murdered by his Senapati Pushymitra 
was countenanced by people who did not oppose. 


= 
the above narration points out that Mourya kings were not 


des 

(e) 

Pot and tyrant, but cared most for the welfare of the people. 
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Thus we may conclude that it was the people, not king, 


who w 
i e 
the real sovereign. re 
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Leo Tolstoy—The Champion of Peace, 
Love and Nonviolence 


—Dr. Ambuj Sharma 


Tolstoy was the precursor of peace, love and brotherhood. He 
always raised his voice against violence, war and destruction. His 
mind was filled with utter grief for the persons suffering at the 
hands of others. He could not endure the massacre of one brother 
by another for no reasons. This brutalization of the innocent 
human beings -by so called patriots for their inexhaustible and 
Unsatiable lust for power disappointed him. The most condemnable 
words for him were ‘war’ and ‘violence’. According to him, war 
was the symbol of destruction, futility and cruelty. He always 
advocated the idea of peace, love and brotherhood. He found the 
People totally ignorant of the merits of peace and love. ‘The way 
x Peace they know not; and there is no judgement in their goings; 
ae have made themselves crooked paths; whosoever goeth therein 

‘n not know peace’l. Tolstoy quotes to condemn the views of 
M. de Molthe, and calls him a murderer of genius who has glorified 
War, in his Be Think Yourselves. 


War is sacred, a Divine institution, it is one of 
the sacred laws of the world. It upholds all great and noble 
Sentiments amongst men; honour, disinterestedness, virtue, 


ee a O 
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courage, and in a word prevents them from falling ; 

dreadful materialism.* 9 into 

Tolstoy was well aware of the consequences of war. To hi 
war was the most condemnable act possible to ruin and deo 
the whole of mankind. To him the real meaning of war was to she 
the blood of innocent people leading mankind onto the path of 
destruction. In his War and Peace, he has reiterated the same 


idea. 


He regretted the loss of the values of love and brotherhood 
amongst men. According to him, Buddhism forbids the killing, not 
only of men, but of animals. Even Christianity professes the idea 
of love and brotherhood. But what man has made of man! Even 
the so called enlightened men preached war and supported it: 


aE, no enlightened man can help knowing that the universal 
competition in the armaments of states ‘must inevitably lead 
them to endless wars or toa general bankruptcy, or else to 
both the one and the other. They cannot but know that 
besides the senseless, purposeless expenditure of millions 
of roubles, i.e., of human labour, on the preparation for war,— 
during the wars themselves millions of the most energetic and 
vigorous men perish in that period of their life which is best 
for productive labour (during the past century wars have 
destroyed 14,000,000 men).? 


3 These gruesome and disastrous end of war touched his heart 
immensely and compelled him to raise his voice against it through 
his pen. He always condemned these pseudo-enlightened men 
who were totally blind to the cruelty and senselessness of war- 


Tolstoy has condemned the approaches of the scientists: 
historians and Philosophers regarding war. By their faulty 
arguments, they not only support but even try to justify the slaughter 
of men belonging to different Nations. The journalists als? i 
to outdo each other by. mentioning the sheer falsehood. w 
always try to prove their falsehood by all means. In a very sub 
way they add fuel to fire and fan the flames of war and violenc? 


ant 
Needless to mention the role of military. They a° ue 
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a murdering and destroying their so called enemies Tolstoy 
pelieved that if the men belonging to different nations contemplate 
the significance of peace and nonviolence in life, they hardly need 
any military nower. A youngman is taken into the bloom of his 
youth, they put a gun into his hands and persuade him to hack his 
brother. If he shows any signs of resentment, he is threatened to 
be dismissed or killed All his emotions and passions are crushed 


and a gentleman is converted into a merciless, cruel fighting 
machine and the scorner of peace and amity : 


| The slaughter of thousands of fellow beings, instead of, 
awakening pity, flushes them with delirious joy, illuminates 
the city, and dissolves the whole country in rivalry and riot. 
Tnus the heart of men is hardened. His worst passions are 
nourished. He renounces the bonds and sympathies of 
humanity.4 


The same gentleman is compelled to take delight in tumult, 


adventure and peril; and turn with disgust and scorn from the 
quiet labours of pi.ce.® 


Even the so called enlightened men, according to Tolstoy, 
stimulate the most contemptuous feelings of racial discrimination 
in the minds of the people belonging to different nations — Russians, 
Japanese, the English or Americans, etc. The professors, social 
reformers, students, nobles, merchants, all nourish the worst 
Passions in the minds of the people. Most of them believe that 
there is always peace only after violence and bloodshed and to 
kill or to be killed in war is a true patriotism. He equally disagreed 
with the positive response of the men of science and law about 
War They don't find any contradiction if the war is incited 
because of the seizure of other peoples’ lands. Diplomatists 
also try Strenuously to prove that the murder of men is inevitable 
to establish peace. Not to mention the wealthy persons’ contribution 
to the cause of murder and violence by their riches acquired by 
Mmoral and foul means : 


Wealthy eople contribute insignificant portion of their 
immoral!y acquired riches for the cause of murder or the 
Organization of help in connection with the work of murders 
= 
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which the poor from whom the government annuall 


i R Yy co 
two milliards deem it necessary to do likewise, gi lleciş 


Ving thej 
mites also.® elr 


The persons who try to declassify themselves from the rest 
of irate brutes, the advocate of violence, are branded as betrayers 
and traitors and threatened to be brutalized : 


Ae but those who refrain from such manifestations (violence 
and bloodshed)—if they endeavour to disabuse man—are 
deemed as traitors and betrayers, and are in danger of being 
abused and beaten by a brutalized crowd, which in defence 
of its insanity and cruelty cai possess no other weapon than 
brute force.’ 


Tolstoy calls it ‘The snare of fellowship’ where one thinks 
that, “the deeds of these people are obviously evil, but they are 
Our Companions and therefore their inequities must be hidden, 
justified.” What | am asked to do is evil, senseless, but all my 
companions have decided on it and! cannot stand aloof’’ It may 
Cause suffering and calamity to others, but for us and our fellowship 
it will be pleasant, therefore, it must be done.’’’ 


i Christianity, according to Tolstoy, teaches mankind, the 
‘ideals of brotherhood, love, nonviolence and peace. But, as he 
feels, the Christian ideals have been distorted miserably : 


It is comprehensible that a heathen, a Greek, a Roman, even 
a mediaeval ehristian, ignorant of the Gospel and blindly 
believing all prescriptions of the church, might fight, and 
fighting pride himself on his military achievement, but how 
can a believing christian, are even a sceptic involuntar 
permeated by christian ideals of human Brotherhood and 
love which have inspired the works of the philosopher 
moralists, and artists of our time—how can such take a gun 
or stand by cannon and aim at a crowd of his fellowmên 
desiring to kill as many of them as possible.’ 


; ae oes 
The priests bless military and preach that christianity o 
not oppose war : 
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Men, by force of arms, ie. murder, strive to attain their 
personal and selfish aims, and the priesthood approves, and 
in the name of Christ blesses military preparations and war, and 
not only approves but often actually encourage them, believing 
that the wars, i e. murder, are not opposed to christ:anity.2° 


Christ never wished the same from his sons. He taught them 
the lesson of love, peace, brotherhood, equality and liberty : 


Then Jesus comes to put an and to his extreme disorder; 
He comes to lift the bowed down heads; to emancipate these 
multitudes of slaves; He teaches them that equal before God, 
men are free in regard to each other: that no one has any 
intrinsic power over his brothers; that equality, and liberty, 
these divine laws of human race are inviolable That power 
henceforth can no fonger be regarded as a right; that it must 
depend "on the asseciation with delegates to ita function, a 
service, a devotion, a kind of slavery accepted by love in view 
of the welfare of all." È 


To'stoy believed that according to the Christian teachings, God 
has sent us all into this world :te fulfil His will—human welfare. ‘The 
basis of man’s true life is the derire for univessal w lfore ? 
The read aim of the life is the expansion aad inten iication of love; 
‘and this nothing can hinder, for all external causes (such as 
violence, disease, suffering, which hinder the realisation of the aim 
of the personal life) co-operate to further accomplishment of the 
Spiritual aim’? Tolstoy felt that man’s sojourn in the world should 
be marked with love—accomplishment of the spiritual aim. The 
real aim of life is the continual expansion of the limits of the area 
of love as it embraces all: 


By its nature, love tends to compromise all that exists. It expands 
its limits naturally by, first, love te one’s own family -one`s 
wife and then to friends, then to one’s fellow countrymen; but 
love is not satisfied with this, and tends to embrace all." 


The feeling of love was the integral part of Tolstoy's life. 
Almost in his every book he has mentioned the real meaning of love. 
For him love was the another name of God. He has put down the 
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following words in the mouth of Simon, a shoemaker in hig short 


story, “Love” : 


Il have now understood that though it seems to men that 
they live by case for themselves, in truth it is loye alone by 
which they live. He who has loved is in God and Gog iS in 


him, fos God is love.!* 


In order to fulfil the wiltof God one must practice love and 
Reason. The object of Reason should be definite'y love and love 
should be reasonable. ‘Love—of one’s woman, one’s children, 
one’s nation—a love which has as its object not spiritual but animal 


welfare.?® 


Tolstoy was very much aware of the heinous repercussions 
of war. He was quite sure that war leaves behind it only tears and 
sobs of the millions of people resulting into destruction and 
chaos ; 


«to rot in dirt, to live in mire, to live tike brutes ina ' 
continual stupefaction, to loot towns, burn villages, ruin 
nations, finally to meet another agglomeration of human 
flesh, to throw oneself upon it, to produce lakes of bood, 
plains of flesh piled up, bits of corpses mixed with earth, 
muddy and gorgy, to have one’s arms or one’s legs torn 
away, one’s brain crushed—without profit to anyone, whilst 
one’s old parents, one’s wife and one’s children perish from 
hunger.. ...16 


The war ends with the most dreadful scenes—‘everywhere 
blood, morsels of flesh, trunks without heads, detached hands: 
the smell of blood from which even the most accustomed 
are. sick!’ War has always vitiated its historical development 
of humanity, violated human rights and arrested progress. T° 
harms caused by the war are irreparable. The warring Nations 
suffer from innumerable losses—loss of manpower; bankruptcy 
diseases, poor economic condition and what not! In the “Brothel 
And Bombs”, also Tolstoy has exhibited the destruction by Wa! ‘ 
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and strewn with the recent explosions lay bent gun-carriages, 
crushing down the bodies, of Russians and of the foe, heavy 
iron cannons silenced for ever, bombs and connon-balls, 
hurled in the soil, then more corpses, pits, splinters of beams, 
bomb proofs and still more silentbodies in gray and blue 
coats.}8 


According to Tolstoy, war was the result of sin of ambition— 
of maintaining One’s power over other. If there were no sins 
there would be neither poverty nor satiety, neither depravity nor 
theft, robbery nor murder, execution nor wars’.!® Again in the 
following lines, he has explicitly mentioned the cause of war and 
destruction —sin of ambition : 


Were there no sins of ambition, there would be none of that 
enormous and useless expenditure of human energy for the 
purpose of subduing others and of maintaining power; there 
would be neither the arrogance and heartiessness of the 
conqueror, nor the obsequiousness, deceit and hatred of 
the conquerec; there would be no tamily, social, and national 
divisions, nor the quarrels, fights, murder, and wars arising 
from them.?? 


One more reason for wars and violence, according to Tolstoy 
is due to the snare of the state. In the name of state snare, the 
people commit awful and horrible crime : 


“in the name of the state snares are committed most 
awful collective iniquities, such as execution and wars; and 
the most crucial crimes against the masses." 


The nations trigger off these heinous acts simply for a small 
quantity of mud about the size of heel only. For such trivial 
amatter, millions of men are brutally slaughtered. Sometimes 
War begins between two nations out of one’s fear. Sometimes 
War begins because the enemy is too strong and sometimes 
because he is too week; sometimes our neighbour desire our 
possessions, or they possess what we desire.°? 


As regards the solution to this massacre o mankind, Tolstoy 
has propounded the idea of love, peace, brotherhood and non- 
Violence. He believed that the salvation of men is only possible 
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through these feeling. Even the teachings of twelve Apostles teach 
the same lesson—‘‘Love your enemies and ye will have none” 
Tolstoy believed that the journalists, politicians, Scholars anh 
other enlightened men must not speak in favour of violence and wars 
Contrary to it, they should nourish the idea of love, nonviolence 


and brotherhood : 


So that the true salvation of men is only one: The fulfilmen 
of the will of God (love, compassion and brotherhood) by 
each individual man within himself, i. e., in that portion of 
universe which alone is the subfect to His power In this ig 
ihe chief, the only destination of every individual man, andat 
the same time this is the only means by which every individual 
man can influence others, and therefore to this and to this 
only should all the efforts of every man be directed.24 


Tolstoy believed that the evil cannot be abotished by evil. In 
his short story, “Payment, he has made his character Godson to 
reveal this fact, “I see now that evil cannot be removed by evil. The 
more that men requite evil, the more does evil spread, Thus it.s 
manilested that evil is powerless against evil.? 
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The Role of Samavaya as Foundation 
of Causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy 


Dr. Biswanarayan Shastri * 


The theory of causation is the pivot of all the systems of Indian 
philosophy, which is absolutely necessary for explaining logically 
the phenomena of the world. In fact, the theory of causation is form- 
ulated as an answer to tne fundamental question as to how objects 
are brought into being. Though the concept of causality differs 
widely from school to school of Indian philosophy all of them agree 
on some kind of causation., 


In the Kanada sutra samavaya is conceived as a relation based 
on Causality.’ It is a relation holding between cause and effect: 
The notion that product subsits in the cause is generated by the 
assumption of the relation, called Samavaya. Kanada in his definition 
of Samavaya lays emphasis on Cause and effect (yath karaya karanay h) 
and considers the notion “there is here” (iidem) as the 
basis of samavaya* Thus, in the early Vaisesika system the conce? 
of cause and effect and the notion of ‘this is here’’—these two 4° 
the factors considered necessary for the cognition of samav ya 
Prasatapada explains the notion of “this is here’? as the state ° 
container (adhara) and contained (adheya', and also introduces ĉ 
new concept of ayuta-siddha (inseparably connected). Therefore a 
defines samavaya as a relation that holds between two entities vi 


—_— 


a Former 
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do not exist without being related to the other, and which is based 
on container-contained notion.® 


While Kanada has laid stress on samavaya as the relation of 
cause and effect Prasastapada does not consider it as an exclusive 
reason for recognition of samavaya, and, hence he is silent on this 
aspect of definition of sam.vaya. Of course, while explaining the 
nature of samavaya he says that the notion of cause and effect 
(karya-karena-bhava) is jest an adventicus qual fer (upalak:ana) 
because the things which do not stand as cause and effect are also 
included in the foid of samavaya. Vyomasiva, Sridhara and samkara 
these three commentators of Padartha-dharmasangraha point out the 
difference in definitions by Kanada and Prasatapada, and say that 
samavaya holds between two entities which do not stand as cause 
and eftect. All other writers of the system have followed this and 
widened the scope. Finally Visvanatha has defined samavaya very 
clearly and stated that the relation of samavaya holds between parts 
and whole i e. cause and effect, substance and quality, substance 
and action etc 


lt is to be noted that the concept of ayutasiddha underwent 
severe criticism from Kumarila and others. Jayanta in his Nyayamanjart 
has met these criticism We need go into them in this paper. 
However, one point deserves to be considered as to what prompted 
Prasastapada to modify the definition of senavaya? It is presumed 
that Buddhist scholars before and and after Dingnaga might have 
criticised the concept, and Prasastapada, in order to make the 
definition foolproof, might have added the new concept. Unfortuna- 
tely no such reference or mention comes to our notice. 


Suffice it to say that samavaya is conceived in the Vaisesika 
philosophy as synthetic principle, the principle which is evolved for 
Providing a logical explanation of the origination of the world, objec- 
tive and real, from the descrete atoms, which are subtles, We shall 
tind how the gross elements originate in the subtle elements. 


Though the paper is on the causation theory in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika a, very brief reference is made below to the causality as 
upheld by Samkhya and Advaita-Vedanta just to point out the 


difference in concept. 


To begin with, according toSankhya school causation means a 
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change, a change from the stateof cause to effe 

cause itself is changed and manifested as toe effect, while 
pre-existence of effect in cause in the latent form The Manit MDligs 
of an effect after the cause itself was so changed, in hie tation 
term, is parinnama or vikara. Hence the causation theory of Sania 
known as parinamavada, and for presumption of effect in caus ya is 
pre-existence of effect, itis also called satkaryavada (manifestati i. @, 
existent). lon of 


7 


he 


A question arises—what it is that changes? The Substance 
quality? For instance. in the conventional example of Clay and pot 4 
is tha chanje of clay or clayness? A reply to this question may i 
traced in the Vyasa-bhasya on Yogasutra. It says: “There is Change in 
the form or arrangement of essence-stuff (bhavanyathatvam) but 
none in the essence-stuff (nadravyanvathutvam).""" This means the 
change is only in appearance, or in other words, superficial. 


The idialist Vedantin of Samkara school as if to improve upon 
the common place theory of causation of Samkhya_ maintains that 
when there is no change of the essence-stuff, the change ıs bound 
to be apparent or unreal. The Vedantin of this schocl, therefore, 
holds that the apparent change is vivara Thus tne theory of pariama 
has been supplanted by that of vivarta by the idealist Vedantin to suit 
his doctrine of philosophy. 


It is to be noted here that in the scheme of causation of sam- 
khya the cause and the effect is the same or identical, and inthe 
causation theory of Vedanta the effect is unreal. Therefore there 
is no scope for operation of a relation, beacuse a relation relates 


two. Thus there is no need of 
pama i ion theory of 
these two systems. amavaya in the causation y 


te Nyaya-Vaisesika, te being realist and pluralist, canno! 
accept either parinama or vivarta as the basis of causality for obvious 
reason. He postulates the theory which propounds origination 0 
effect a-new in cause under given circumstances. The effect does 
not emerge from, or out the cause, but ori inates n TO CIE Since 
an effect originates a-new, and a TA before origination 
the theory is called asav-karyavada (anoineion of non-existent effect 
The realist Nyaya-Vaisesika is duty bound for upholding the theory 
of origination of non-existent effect in the cause to save the concer! 
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of objectivity of the world. The external world, objective and real, 
must have something new in its essence, completely different from 
its cause, the descrete atoms. Here, Causality attracts the doctrine of 
parts and whole (avayava-avayavin) and also that of universal and 
special (samanya and visesa). 


The origination of non-existent etfect does not, however, means 
| that effect originates from the void. It is the Vijnanavadin who 
says everything is descrete and detacheel, and 
emerges from the void.® It is to se noted that 
there seems to be similarity, of course, ina very limited sense 
between the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causality and pratiya-samu!pada 
of the Buddhist. Perhaps this provoked Acarya Samkara to denounce 
the doctrine of Vaisesika as arddhavainasika, meaning half-nihilist. 


The effect, according to Nyaya-Vaisesika is a separate entity 
from its cause, which continues to exist in the cause substance after 
its origination. Thus cause and effect exist simultaneously side by 
side. This leads to the prodlem as to how two different entities exist 
in one substratum at one time. This seems to be absurd proposition 
This improbability has been made logically tenable by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika by admitting samavaya, and allowing it to play its role of 
inseparably relating cause with effect. In other words, samavaya 
unites a cause with an effect in inseparable relation (ayula-siddha), 
and at the same time itself subsists on both by the selfsame relation. 
Samavaya also holds the same position in respect of whole and parts, 
universal and special. In snort this is a proposition of one related to 
many, one gross element to many atoms, one piece of cloth to many 
yarns, and one tree to many branches, etc. 


Let us now state briefly what is cause anc what is effect in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system. The cause has been defined as that what 
Causes the event Some authors of the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
Philosophy, however, do not consider the productive power as the 
Necessary condition for being acause. They emphasize the sequ- 
ence and somewhat independence of the cause in its relation to the 
event. Accordingly they define acause as an invariable antecident 
and incependently necessary of an event, which is not taken up in 
bringing about of something else.” 


In conformity with the definition of cause an event is defined as 
an invariable conseguent independently necessary of a cause, which 
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is not brought about by any other cause.’ 


In the definition of cause two important points are to be taken 
note of, viz, (1} the cause must be an invariable antecedent (xi vata 
purvabhavin) of the event, and (2) it should necessarily exist as with- 
out being the cause of other event, that is. its existence in relation 
to the event is obligatory. A cause being termed the antecedent 
of an event implies that cause is different from effect. We can have 
the notion of antecedence and consequence between two things 
when the two are distinct an 1 there is sequence. It leads to the inevit- 
able conclusion that the effact being different from its cause cannot 
be regarded as s9.n2 other form of the cause itself, but originates 
de-novo. In this scheme invariability means tne cause naver fails to 
be an antecedent of the effect, in other words, w en there is an 
effect there is a cause, which is invariably antecedent. Where there 


is no cause there cannot be an effect.? 


These antecedents a.e classified as three types of cause in 
Nyaya—Vaisesika philosophy. These are: (1) inherent cause (samavayi- 
naranaj*® (2, non-inherent cause (asamavayji karana), and (8) 
instrumental cause nimitta-karana). An effect is produced by the 
concerted operation of these three causes. For instance, for the 
Production of cloth (17) tse yarns are inherent cause, (2) the 
conjunction of the yarns is the non-inherent cause, and (3) the loom, 
shuttle etc. are the instrumental cause. 


The adoption of the nomenclature such as samavayi-karana 

{inherent cause) in preference to upadana-karana (material cause, of 

` Samkhya, and the innovation of asamavati-karana (non-inherent cause) 

amply prove that causality of Nyaya-Vaisesika is entirely based on 
the concept of inherence. 


The antecedence of the cause to the effect does not mean that 
the cause disappears as soon as the effect is produced. The inherent 
cause being a real one like the effect exists not only for the origina” | 
tion of the effect but for its existence also. Thus the causation theory 
of Nyaya-Vaisesika implies co-existence of cause and effect and 
also of the existence of a relation between the two. The ground fF 
the existence of a relation between cause and effect is provided by 
the proposition that both share the same locus. Without a relatio? 
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co-existence of cause and effect cannot be established. That 
relation is samavaya which relates cause with effect. 


How cause and effect share the same locus and how both stand 
related may be stated as follows: 


‘A’ is the inherent cause of ‘B’; ‘B' resides in ‘A’ through 
somavaya relation, while ‘A’ resides in its locus ‘A’ through self-same 
relation. Thus ‘A’ and ‘B` sharing the same locus ‘A’ are mutually 
related. Thus the relation of seif-sameness of the inherent cause to 
its locus, in which the effect subsists through samavaya relation, is 
the factor for assuming a relation between the two. 


Kesavamisra defines inherent cause as that in which effect is 
produced by inhering in it. The effect abides in the inherent cause 
through the relation of samavaya, without which the effect cannot 
come into existence. and cannot exist. In the conventicnal example 
of cloth and yarns, the yarns are both inherent cause and substratum 
of cloth, because when the yarns, the ihherent cause is destroyed 
the cloth has no substratum to subsit. It is to be noted that here the 
yarns are inherent cause of the cloth as well tnat of its own colour. 


The non-inherent cause is defined as that by beingin close 
priximimity inheres in the inherent cause and possesses causal 
efficiency for the production of an effect. For instance, take the 
example of cloth and yarns. The conjunction of the yarns being a 
quality of yarns inheres in yarns, which is the inherent cause of 
cloth. It has its causal efficiency for the production of cloth, because 
with the conjoining of yarns cloth appears, and with the destruction 
Of conjunction the cloth disappears. This explains why this unique 
Concept of noninherent cause is admitted. To be precise, as it has 
been stated above that for the Origination of an effect or a whole 
a number of entities are to combine themselves, but they are to 
Combine in a given order. By mere combination or holding together 
the entities the effect or the whole is not produced, The question is 
Why this is happened and why that is not happened? There is no 
determining factor (vinigamana-viriha). However, the answer to this 
question is to be read in the introduction of non-inherent cause 
Wich regulates the production of effect or the whole. Hereinaleo 
les the answer to the problem of antyavayavin, i.e. beyond which 
o whole can be Prede edblic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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The relation of non-inherent cause to its effect is the POSition 


of agreement in absence (vptireka). For instance, when there is abse- 


nce of conjunction of yarns in given order, there is no cloth, and 
again when the conjunction is deetroyed by teling out the yarns the ‘ 
cloth disappears. Thus there is a negative pervasion (uptiroka-vy ipiiy 
of the non-inherent cause in its effect. This means even though the 
inherent cause is present, in the absence of non-inherent cause the 
effect does not originate. The importance and necessity ot assump- 
tion of the non-inherent cause can be seen with reference to, say, 
colour of the cause and the colour of the effect, and for that matter 
the quality of the parts and that of the whole. According to Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, in the event of the production of a piece of blue cloth in 
the blue yarns, the colour of the cioth is numerically ditferent from 
that of the yarns, in which the cloth is produced. Neither the cause 
transmit its quality to the effect nor the effect inherits it The blue 
colour of the cloth is a new quality, which originates in its inherent 
cause, the cloth. The blue colour in the question resides in the cloth, 
while the cloth itself subsists in the yarns, its inherent cause. The 
result is the colour ofthe yarns are the non-inherent cause of the 
colour of the cloth, and related to it through the same locus. 


Let us take up the following position. 


‘A’ is the inherent cause, and ‘C’ js its quality, and subsists 
in it through the relation of samavaya, ‘B’ is the effect and ‘D' is its 
qual ty and it resides in its inherent cause through samavaya. Again 
‘B! being the effect of ‘A’, subsists in ‘A’. Thus ‘C’ shares the same 
locus with ‘B’. Thus ‘C’, the colour of the cause is related to ‘D's 
_ the colour of the effect, through the locus. Hence, the colour of the 
cause is the non-inherent cause of the colour ot effect. A question 
may be assked: since the colour of the cloth is different from the colour 
of the yarns what is the necessity of assuming a relation between 
the two? The answer is though the two colours are difierevt, the 
colour of the yarns creates a similar condition for the production of 
a similar colour in the cloth. Otherwise red cloth would have bee? | 
produced from the blue yarns. Here in one can realise the functional 
operation of the non-inherent Cause, which regulates the quality of 
effect. 


Like eamavaya the asamavayi-karana is also a special feature in 


Nyaya-Vaisesika system, the ic ; nece” 
3 assumpti been 
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ssiated by its unique theory of causation i.e, the effect is different 
from its cause and originates a new. 


Like the effect the whole is also inheres in its parts. To be inhe- 
red means something to be contained in it and also to Support it by 
serving as its locus. The inherent cause is the originating and 
sustaining factor of effect. Thus it is evident though the effect isa 
new entity it cannot exist apart from its cause. Here in lies the notion 
of inseparable relation (aywta-stddha), the basis of samavaya. It has 
been pointed in the foregoing paras that the concept and definition 
of samavaya underwent changes; from heing a relation that holds 
between cause and effect its scope was widened, andthe new con- 


cept of inseparab:y connected was also introduced. All these are the 


corollary of the causation theory, or vice-versa. 


The admittance of the unique position that effect is a new 
entity and different from cause, and the whole isa new entity and 
different from its parts by the Nyaya-Vaisesika makes him alean 
heavily on samayvaya, which is the factor responsible for providing an 
intimate link between the two, and presenting the two different 
entities as one. Jayanta in his \Nyayamanjart, therefore, observes that 
{he difference between cause and effect is notional (pratitegata). 
Due to the power of szmavava we cognise the whole in parts without 
the cognition of all the parts responsible for the production of the 
whole, because whole is completely a new entity. 


Santarksita in his Tattvasamgraha criticised the concept of 
whole as residing On parts, and says that everybody knows that the 
branches of a tree reside on a tree, not the tree on the branches. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika has refuted this and other objectiens such as if the 
Mediacy of samavaya is required for holding the cause and effect, 
Substance and quality, what will hold samavaya to the entity, which 
it relates etc. It is not required to refer to those arguments. 


In short the concept of samavaya is so intimately linked with 
Causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika that without samavaya causality cannot 
Stand. On the foundation of samavaya the eddifice of the Nyaya- 

aisesika system of philosophy has been built assiduously by the 
Seers from Kanada to Visvanatha, and any crack in the foundation 
Will Cause the eddifice collapsed. 
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3. “ayuta-siddhanam-adhara-adheya-bhutanam seseer » COMM. on the 


above sutra. 

4, bhava means samsthanabheda or particular arrangement of Substance 
stuff. See Commentary by Vacaspatimisra on Vyasa-bhasya, Y. 
Y. iii. 13 

5. Nyaya-varttika, iv. i. 50 

6. “'karyot-padakatvam karanatvam’’— Saptapadarthi, P. 85 

7. “ananyatha-siddha-niyata-purvebhavitvam karanatvam’’— Tarka- 
bhasa, p. 2 

8. “ananyatha-siddha-niyata-pascabhavitvam karyatvam" — ibid 


9. See, Bhasapariccheda, karika, 16 and Muktavali with Ramrudri. 


10. “yat samavetam karyamut-padyate tat samavaikaranam '— 
Tarkabhasa 


11. “yat samavayi-karana-pratyasannam-avadhrta-samathryam tada- 


samavayi-karanam’’— Ibid. | 


For the defitnition of samavayikarana and asamavayi-karana see 
Nyaya Siddhanta-mnktavali of Visvanatha, Karika 17 with its commen- 
tary. Visvanatha excludes jnana from being an asamamavaixarna 
(jnanadt-bhinnam), 


12, “tantusamyogasya  gunasya patasamavayi-karanesu tantusu 
gunisu samavetatvena samavayi-karana-pratyasannatvad anan- 


yatha-siddha-niyata-purvabhavitvena patam prati karanatvacca.’ — 
Tarkasamgraha. 
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Problem of the Possibilty of the Universal 
Negation According to Nyaya and 
Buddhism 


Dr. Vibha Gaur * 


` The term abhava literally means absence or non-existence, but 
as all non-existence is expressed as a negative judgement abhave 
is translated as negation. But there is a distinction between non- 
existence and negation. While abhava refers te a thing or entity, negation 
refers to a view. | shall, in this paper, however not go into this contro- 
versy but only discuss the problem of the possibility of the universal 
Negation according to Nyaya Buddism. 


| may mention in brief the question of the definition of negation and 
its kinds. Tne Nyaya has defined abhava as bhavabhionatva, that 
is difference or ofherthanness from bhava or existence. 


It seems to me that negation and is primary simple and is 
therefore irreducible to anything else which is simpler or more primary. 
Negation can neither be derived nor defined, Every effort to do so will 


require some pre-supposition of it, 


Before | take up the question from the standpoint of the Nyaya, 


A 
4 


To Naiyayikas, all negation is a type of abhava which is class- 
ified into four kinds viz. Pragabhava, Pradhvamsabhava, Anyony- 
bhava and Atyantabhava. The doctrine of four kinds of negation 


* Head of Philosophy Dept, HNBG University, SRINAGAR-GARH WAL 
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is metaphysically very necessary because if Pragabhava is notan 
pted, there can be ro beginning of anything. If Pradhvansabhava 
is denied, there can be no end ot things. If Anyonyabhava is not 
recognized, things cannot be distinguished and if atyantabhama is 
not admitted it will mean that anything can exist anywhere a 
everywhere. It is important to note here that non-existence for the 
Nyaya is only relational or relational or not absolute or metaphysical, 


| now turn to the question, regarding the problem of universal 
negation, which | raised at the beginning and try to ascertain the 
Nyaya answer to it. 


According to the Nyaya, the absence of a thing can be perceived 
in a similar way as the presence of a thing. The Nyaya has claimed 
a special kind of sense contact (sannikavsa) with the locus of non- 
existence which is qualified by the absence of the thing which is 
called Visesanata. 


Pragabhava, pradhvamsabhava and anyonyabhava are relativ- 
istic because they refer to an entity in relation to space and time. However in 
the case of atyantabhava a kind of universal negation can be admit- 
ted. But in this case atyantabhava would app'y only to universally 

- non-existent entities or to no entity at all. Thus a sky-fiower is 
actually not nagated when somebody denies its existence. On the 
contrary only its non-existence is affirmed. So atyantabhava is the 
affirmation of the absence of such things as are by nature ever absent. 
This would by implication mean that in the statement of atyan- 
tabhava we affirm a padartha and therefore abhava as the seventh 
padartha has to be accepted. 


In Buddhism, the importance of negation is noticeable, because 
Buddhism has always been a shunyata doctrine. The difference among 
the Buddhist schools is only regarding the direction and the scoPe 
of negation or sunyata. some schools were interested only in nega 
ting substance, soul unity and universal: they accepted the reality 
of the dharmas, the momentary, the particular and the parts, and A 
other turned the direction of negation towards external objects an 
thereby extended the scope of negation. Avsoluie sunyata or arsti-swgatà 
or denial of all views is the interpretation of sunyata given by the M whyamika. 


t schools 
reject tne 


On the question of universal negation, the Buddhis 


are divided into two camps : The realists and the idealists, 
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ility of universal negation, while the Machyamika accepts it. 
The Madhyamika argument is that in order to reject a view it is not 

cessary to accept some other view. A view is rejected not on the 
wie of another view, but purely on the basis of inconsistency or 
oe contradiction, and since ii is possible to pove tnat all views 
are self contradictory, it is possible to reject alliviewsivitnou accep- 
ting any view. In other words rejection of all views is not itself a 


possib 


yiew otherwise it will not be the rejection of all views. vhe realis: 
and the idealist Buddhists point out that this would lead to Ninem 
But the Madhyamika is emphatic in saying that he is not anihilist bec- 
ause he is not denying the truth but only denying drstis or views of truth 
orthathe is dis inguishing truth from views. Truth is beyond all views 
andis such as is a uns>eakable. Professor Murti has rightly said 
Madhyamika that positon is not of no reality but only of no wiew of 
reality. Sunya is not void, but it is devoid of views. Reality transcends 
though so much that all views are left behind. So Madhvamika is not a 
nehilist. His rejection of all views including nihilism is only a way of 
emphasising the utter transcendence of tattva. 


We agree that the Madhyamika is not a nihilist but an abso- 
lutist. But if this is so, negation in the Madhvamika is not universal 
as it leaves behind a residue, the tattva'. The Madhymika approach 
can be criticised by stating that if there is nothing in experience 
which has any contact with the tattva, then on what basis can the 
Madhyamika take the view that after the abolition of all views, 
there remains tattva or prajna (intution) ? It seems that the Madhv- 
amika suffers from two things (1) excessive imphasis on logic (2) 
excessive imphasis on transcendence. Logic can analyse EUS 
and their consistency but it can not giv us tru:h or falsity; logic 
is too formed because truth and falsity are given by experience. 
Similarly while it is right to emphasise the transcendence of the 
absolute, it is suicidal to enphasise it so much that the absolute 
becomes completely unknown or aprasiddha or alike like the sky- 
flower. The immanence of the absolute also must be insisted upon; 
but that can be done only if some element or aspect of experience Is 
accepted as the bedrock of certainty. The Madyamika is not able to do 
that because it does not accept anything with the result that it 
Cannot even see that the absolute is realisable. These two short 
comings of the Madhyamika are removed in the Vedanta, to which 


l shall turn as and when | get some opportunity to do so. 


As we have seen for Buddhism negation means primarily the 
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rejection ofa view about things. The view that one holds of a thing ang 
the thing itself ur two separate entities the acceptance or rejection E 
the view cannot give us any idea as to what the thing really is, This 
position then is possible either in a thorough going on scepticism or 
abnosticism. A realistic metaphysics like Nyaya believing in eternal or 
non-eternal entities would never agree to the separation of the a 
‘andthe thing about which it is. Hence the negation in the case of Nyaya 
relates to the thing whereas in the case of the Madhyamika it 
relates only to the view. The objects of negation are therefore 
entirely different in these two cases. So far as Buddhism is conce- 
rned the negation is universally applicable to all the possible views 
including the view of the view itself. Therefore unlike Nyaya when 
a view is negated it does not mean the affirmation of a negative 
view. Herce double negation would not amount to affirmation in 
Buddhism but the same double negation in the case of Nyaya would 
amount to some affirmation. This is the result of universal negation 
which is possible in the Madhyamika in the real sence of the term, 
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Swami Dayananda’s Approach to 
Nationalism 


Ganga Ram Garg * 


Swami Dayananda Saraswati is chiefly known as the founder 
of Arya Samaj, but even if he had not established this institution, 
he would have be2n remembered for his contribution to nationalism. 
_ Indeed, his approach to nationalism and the freedom struggle surpa- 
sses his founding of the Arya Samaj. 


When there was a victory march of British forces after the 
Battle of Plassey, the anti-Muslim and pro-British euphoria was so 
high that the Hindus welcomed them by waving their hands or flutt- 
ering the banners. This jubilation was not confined to the common 
Hindu, even the intellectual cream of those days bore the greatest 
impact of this exultant spirit. Raja Ram Mohun Roy (1772-1833), 
who was a great scholar in Arabic, Persian and Muslim learning 
and regarded the Mvslims as superior to the Hindus in many respects, 
regarded the British rule in India as a ‘benign act of Providence’ 
(Ram Mohun: ‘Works’, page 476). In his famous «Appeal to the 
King in Council’’ against the Press Regulation, he contrasted the 
advantages and disadvantages of the people under their former 
Muhammadan rulers with those under the British rule, and referred 
to the despotic power of the Moghul Princes who formerly ruled 
Ver this country (P-465). About the religious bigotry and prosely- 
tisation of the Muslims, the Raja said thal ‘we have been subjected 
to such insults for about nine centuries’ (P. 146). 
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A younger contemporary of Ram Mohun Roy, Prince Dwarkanath 
Tagore (the grandfather of Rabindranath Tagore), by no means an 
orthodox Hindu, wrote in a letter to the ‘Englishman’ dated Dece- 


mber 6, 1838 


“The present characteristic failings of natives are a want of 
truth, a want of integrity, a want of independence. These were 
not the characteristics of former days, before the religion was 
corrupted and education had disappeared It is the Mahomedan 
conquest that these evils are owing, and they are invariable 
results of the loss of liberty and national degradation The Maho- 
medans introduced in this country all the vices ot an ignorant, 
intolerant and licentious soldiery. The utter destruction of 
learning and science was an invariable part of their system, 
and the conquered, no longer able to protect their lives by 
arms and independence, fell into opposite extremes of abject 
submission, deceit and fraud. Such has been the condition of 
the Natives of Hindustan for centuries.” 


Dwarkanath Tagore also expressed his conviction that the happiness 
of India was best secured by her connection with England. Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, another praomient person, openly declared that he 
would prefer English gcvernment to any other, even to a Hindu 
government. 


The Britishers were also able to exploit the sentiments ot the 
Hindus when Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, wrote on 
March 1, 1824 ; 


‘It is desirable that Hindoos should always be reminded that 
at their 


we did not conquer them, but found them conquered, th 
d and 


previous rulers were as much strangers to their bloo 
to their religion as we are and that, they were notoriously tar 
more oppressive masters than we have ever shown ourselves: 


So tar British rule was concerned, Dayananda was not dazed by 
the floodlight of Western Civilization. He praised British rule in the 
sense that he was free to preach his religion without any fear of 
danger to his life and also appreciated the progress and economic 
development of India, but he made a distinction between 4 good 
government and self-government, and asserted that foreign ule 
though it may be-as good as the rule of the father over his children 


can never be desirable. And thi aa fe tal works 
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„«Satyarth Prakash” in 1878, a decade before tha birth of the Indian 
National Congress. He gave the concept of “Swaraj” (self-rule) instead 
of “Suraj” (good rule) at a time when people, even, enlightened ones, 


were unable to distinguish between the two. 


Dayanand had witnessed the failure of the 1857 Mutiny and had come 
to the conclusion that an armed revolt against the British rule would 
not succeed. By his study and observation, he. saw that when there 
was a rational study of the Vedas and people acted on their advice, 
there was the Golden Age. In his ‘Satyarth Prakash’, he wrote that 
“from the dawn of creation upto a little before five thousand years 
ago, the Aryas were the sole overlords of the whole world’. The 
superiority of the ancient Aryas was not limited to politics, but 
included also material prosperity, culture, etc. He wanted Indians. 
to look back to their glorious heritage and it was for this reason 
that his message ‘Back to the Vedas’ became relevant and comp- 
rehensible. He invoked Indians to look to their past, see their pres- 
ent degenerate state and to gird up their loins to regain their lost 
glory. 


His slogan of ‘Back to the Vedas’ was not meant to be a 
retrograde step or just a going back to the cosy womb of a histo- 
rical past with no responsibilities. For him, according to the Vedas, 
the major aspects of life: religion, ethics, science, and politics were 
One. Through the interpretation of this spirit of the Vedas, he polit- 
icized Hinduism in a subtle way and to a degree that no other Indian 
thinker had done before or after him. Sri Aurobindo understood 
this aspect of Dayananda's thought when he stated that the recto- 
ration of the Vedic spirit included the restoration of the idea of 
Nationalist politics. ‘‘Swami Dayananda as a restorer of Vedicism 
included the theory of politics in his scope and revealed the inten- 
Sely national character of Hindu religion and morality.” It followed 
“that idependence is the true and normal condition of a nation, and 
all lapse into subjection must be a sin and degeneration, tempo- 
lary in its nature." Even British observers On the scene had grasped 
the nationalist theory implicit in ihe Swami’s social thought. H.D. 
Griswold, writing in the January 1982 issue of the ‘Indian Evange- 
lical Review’ had noted that the religious watchword ‘Back to the Vedas’ 
Was ‘impiicitly, if not explicitly\ combined with another watchword 
‘India for Indians.’ 


Dayananda was also a unique figure of Indian nationalism. 
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The major figures of Indian nationalism, from Raja Ram Mohun Re 
to Jawaharlal Nehru, had one thing in common: they were ia 
enced to a more or less extent by western political thought, This 
was true even of Maha'ma Gandhi. What is commonly true of the 
major figures of Indian nationalism. is not true of Swami Dayananda, 
He derived his nationalist ideas by the originality of his own under- 
standing of Indian culture, and without any direct infiuence of 
western thought. Professor A. Appadorai is quite correct in Stating 
that the Swami was “perhaps unique among thinkers of modern 
India.” European scholars, like Elie Kedouria, have generally held 
the view that nationalism was a nineteenth century European inven- 
tion, ‘wholly developed in Europe, and that nationalisms in Asia 
and Africa were a “‘recation’” against European domination. It is 
clear that judgements like this do not apply to Swami Dayananda. 
He is the most authentically Indian of all Indian nationalists. 


Dayananda's contribution to Indian nationalism is singular and 
original in the sense that while his eminent contemporaries were 
still groping in the dark about nationalism, he said boldly in a 
forthright manner. 
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Hardy and Forster : Conception of 
Place in 2 Passage to Índia and The 


KNR eturn of NV ative 


Dr. AJAl SHARMA* 


The plot of a novel unfolds itself between two points in time 
and against the background of a locality. While the points of time may 
contribute to the historicity of the novel, the locality may speak to us 
beyond the lim ts of time and place. The sense of place is some- 
times, so accentuated that it begins to influence the actions, charac- 
ters, thoughts, relationships of the persons involved in the story and 
it actively participates as a sentient being. Hardy's Egdon Heath 
especially in The Return of the Native and E.M. Forster's India in A 
Passage to India are conceived on parallel lines. There is a noticeable 
Correspondence between Egdon Heath and India Both are ancient 
and permanent. There pervades <n inscrutable cut surely perceptible 
Sense of being, Gloom, darkness, depression, despondency, malefici- 
ence broods over India and Egdon Heath. The inauspicious quality of 
both Suggests something anti-good or hellish. A good many charac- 
ters feel the detrimental effect of place on their character and expe- 
tience an explicit hostility of the place to their actions. They live 
like exiles and sometimes meet their death as such. 


Forster at the very outset emphasizes the ancientness of India. 
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India is older than any other thing in the world. To Forster this anti- 
quity of India has nothing mysterious or enigmatic about it. Forster 
tries to establish that India has existed times immemorial. The age 
of Indiais comparable to the age of the Sun. Moreover, there Ba 
pervasive sense of immutability. The passage from A Passage to India 


is worth quoting. 


In the days of pre-historic ocean the southern part of peninsula 
already existed, and the high places of Dravidia have been land 
since land began, and have seen on the one side the sinking of 
continent that joined them to Africa anc on the other the uphea- 
val of the Himalayas from a sea. They are older than anything 
in the world. No water has ever covered them, and the sun who 
has watched them for countless aeons may sti!I discern in there 
outline forms that were his before our globe was torn from his 
besom. li flesh of the sun’s flesh is to be touched anywhere, 
it is here, among the incredible antiquity of these hills. + 


Hardy likewise, invests Egdon Heath in primeval quality. “The 
great inviolable place had an ancient permanence which sea cannot 
claim’? writes Hardy. Hardy evokes mysteriousness in order to accen- 
tuate the primordiality of Egdon Heath. ‘This obscure, obsolete, 
Superseded country figures in Doomsday’. Both India and Egdon 
are older than sea. If India is co-extensive with the sun. Egdon Heath 
commensurates with stars in its permanence and immutability. 


Both India and Egdon Heath are part of sentient world. Forster 
persistently uses imagery that is animate in suggestion. India isa 
place where land ‘heaves’® and hills are compared to “Fingers and 
Fists”’.° To forster India is like “Some low indestructible form of life”. 
Correspondingly, Egdon Heath has a pervasive animation. The 
place can become full of a watchful intentness. When other objects 
sink brooding to sleep, the heath appears “slowly to awaken and 
listen"*. This awakening of heath becomes quite perceptible in the 
month of March and is ‘almost feline in its stealthiness’’. Tne craft 
ness and secrecy of Egdon tones it in inauspiciousness which is 
almost hellish. Egdon at its best is the “home of strange phantoms — 
and its lonely face suggests “tragical possibilities’.1! At its worst i 
reminds travellers of ‘‘Cimmerian desert’ and Eustacia of ‘Hades - 
Its devillish attributes can be gathered by seeing it waiting for “one 


last crisis—the final overthrow”!4 and by its figuring in Doomsday: 
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Hardy calls it “Netherward Egdon"l and Julius Caesar lost his 
peace of mind because of “its sinister condition” ° 


India in the like manner is unholy. Chandrapore isa place 
where “Ganges happens not to be holy’! and temples are “‘ineffec- 
tive”. Forster does not accentuates the anti god quality of India 
because his scientific attitude to age of India will contradict the 
sinister aspect. Moreover ‘“‘nothing in India is identifiable’.!® To 
call India's inauspicious quality ‘uncanny’ won't solve the problem 
because the word suggests ghosts and India is older than ghosts.?¢ 
The sinister aspect of India is suggested by darkness and gloom. 
The caves are dark and mirror their own darkness?! and become 
non-pareil dark Egdon heath’s gloom and darkness is much more 
accentuated. ‘Hades’ and ‘Cimmerian desert’ with which it clainis 
comparison cannote darkness and misery. Egdon heath is a “near 
relation of night’'’.22 The sombre strectch of rounds and hollows seem 
to rise and “meet the evening gloom in pure sympathy’’.28 The heath 
exhales darkness as rapidly as heavens precipitates it. The face of 
heath by its mere complexion can add half an hour to evening. “It 
can in the like manner retard the dawn, sacden the noon, anticipate 
the frowning of storms scarcely generated and intensify the opacity 
of moonless midnight to a cause of shaking dread’’.*4 


People recognise the evil influence of India and Egdon heeth 
on their actions and character. In A Passage to India Hamidullah narra- 
tes how does India influence human relationships. Hamidullah cannot 
Visit his friend's son Mr. Hugh because Hugh is likely to misinterpret 
his courtesy visit. In an petrified agony, he exclaims to his friend, 
“Oh, what in this country has gone wrong with everything, Vakil 
Sahib'’.25 Not only Indians with first hand experience of England, but 
also People like Fielding are equally puzzled by the change of beha- 
ViOur in the English. “He could not at first see what was wrong. He 
Was not unpatriotic, he always got on with Englishman in England, 
all his best friends were English, so why was it not thesame out 

ere... "26 Fielding took long time to understand the mystery. At 

last he realized, “There's something that does not suit them out 
hengga Mr Turton the typical representative of Anglo Indian recog- 
nises the evil influence of India. ‘‘India does wonder for the judge- 
aae India virtually spoiied Ronny. India had developed sides 
IS character that Adela had never admired. ‘‘His self complace- 


Ney, hi ° P PO 
¥ his censoriousness, his lack of subtlety, all grew vivid beneath a 
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tropical sky; he seemed more indifferent than ai old to what was 
passin“ in the minds of his fellows, more certain that he was tight 
about them or tnat if he was wrong it did not matter’’,29 Forster 
painstakingly makes clear the evil influence of India. At the tea 
party at Fielding’s Ronny drops in the middle and spoils the To 

fun by being petty. Forster comments ‘‘Could one have been go petty 

on a scotchmoor or an Italian Alp? There seemed no reserve of 
tranquility to draw upon in India ”.3® Adela is very cross and ashame: 

ed of Ronny’s behaviour and wants to fly out at him, The 
opportunity soon arrived before they could reach pol. ground a 
bungalow The opportunity came soon, apart from other facts because, 

as Forster deliberately tells “they were both in India ... °°. 


Dr Aziz had inadvertantly given a tour to Marabar Caves, 
Nothing went smooth with Aziz. Trouble after trouble encountered 
him, because he had challenged the spirit of the Indian earth which 
tries to keep man in compartments”’.** Mr Mcbryde who is fond of 
his pseudo-scientific theory of crime, falls to Miss Derek and 
concludes India is a ‘poisonous country’* The influence of poisonous 
country treks travellers upto the red sea. The atmosphere changes 
only with Egypt.3! 


Egdon is a place where everyone is likely to get lost. Christian’s 
advice to Mr Yeobright holds good ior everyone. ‘Them that know 
Egdon best have been. pixyled here”. The character who is most 
influenced negatively is Eustacia. “Egdon was her Hades, and 
since coming there she had imbibed much of what wes dark in its 
tone i. With strange prognosis she envisages her death on heath. 
“This my cross, my shame and will be my death’’.®’ The emotions 
expressed by Eustacia find and echo in the heart of Wildeve “l 
abhor it too”, said he, “How mournfully the wind blows round 
us now’.%® If to Wildeve Egdon is a lonely place, it is jail to 
Eustacia. 


A 


After the incident with Mrs Yeobright, Eustacia communicates 
to Clym, “The world seems all wrong in this place”’.2? Even to 
thomasin who is one of those who belong to heath, it isa ‘grim 
old place’’.*° Life on Heath for Eustacia is ‘most deadly oppression’. 
All the moves of Eustacia are aimed at getting out of heath which 
is a jail to her and Wildeve both. Strangely enough they use ihe 


same word for neath. witodiflerenturRaNingnskhenshame of banish 
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mantis strongly pronounced in The Retum of Native. The normal 
standard of morality do not apply to Eustacia becausa she is not 
among the people she cares for. When Venn suggest that the 
disclosure of her relations with Wildeve may show her in unfavoura- 
ple light, she does not care. “She was as inconcerned at that 
contingency as a goddess at a lack of iinen. This did not originate 
in inherent shamelessness but her living too far from the world to 
feel the impact of public opinion’’.*? 


The theme of exile is equally pronounced in A Passage to India. 
Commenting on India's mystery, Forster touches on it. “How can the 
mind take hold of such a country? Generations of invaders have 
tried, but they remain in exile”. Consequently the race of last 
invaders is an exile in India, The typical representative of Anglo 
Indians Mr Ronny retorfs to Mrs Moor and Adela when they want 
that Indians shouid be treated honourably. ‘India is not home” t 
The treatment and behaviour of Anglo Indians show that they stand 
too far away to care for public opinion. The disturbing factor about 
exile theme is that even Indians like Dr. Aziz are not better. There 
is clear cut difference in the perception of Prof. Godbole and Aziz. 
Aziz is piqued by knowing that brahmins claim that Britishers won 
India from them and not from Moghul Emperor. Godbole and Aziz 
are both exiles. Aziz wants the past back. Godbole equally wants 
past back. Aziz frankly tells Fielding, ‘‘Sometimes | shut my eyes 
and dream | have splendid clothes again and am riding iuto battle 
behind Alarngir. Mr. Fielding must not India have been beautiful 
then, with the Moghul Empire at its height and Alamgir reigning at 
Delhi upon the Peacock Throne”.* Riding with Adela and Mrs. Moor, 
Dr. Aziz feels like Babur because, as he tells Mrs. Moor, 
his ancestors came down with Babur from Afganistan. ‘They 
Joined him at Harat”.16 Goabole is not all that vocal but he a’so 
Wants past back. “But not precisely Alamgir’’.4’. 
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The Vedic Path, Vol. L II, No 2 Sept 1989 
Qua Jour. of Vedic Indo & Sci. Reseach 


Threats to India’s National Security 
National Character and Psyche= 
Lessons from History 


—G.B. K. Hooja* 


The Indian scenario today presents a bewildering complexity to 
those nurtured under the Gandhi-Nehru leadership. lt was at the 
Lahore Congress in 1929 that young Jawaharlal as the President of 
the INC declared complete Independence as the goal of India. The 
Congress requested Mahatma Gandhi to lead the nation in this 
mission Accordingly, the Mahatma embarked on his famous Dandi 
March on 12 March, 1930. The cynics laughed at this oddity of the 
old man, but the shrewd spiritual oria nad his hand on the pulse 
of the nation. It responded to his call with amazing enthusiasm. 


revolutionary 


It may be recalled that this was the time when 
the heroism 


activity too was at its height. Gandhi, while admiring 
and leonine courage of the revolutionaries, tried to wean them off 
the path of violence. With Gandhi, non-violence was a creed. Along 
with non-violence, he stood for truth, celibacy, non-acquisitivenes> 
non-theft, cleanliness, swadeshi. The spinning wheel was his emblem: 
He believed and insisted on his followers to adopt only good neon 
He considered none his enemy. There were only misguide 
persons who were to be converted by love, self-suffering» ' 
necessary. 


*Ex- Vice-Chancellor, CKV, Hardwar. 
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Intimately associated with Gandhi were Nehru, Patel, Badshah 
Khan, Rajendra Babu, Vinoba Bhave, Morarji Desai, G L. Nanda, 
Sarojini Naidu. Other luminaries who adorned the Indian firmament, 
during this age of renaissance were Lajpat Rai, Mahatma Gokhale, 
Subhash Bose. Swami Shraddhananda, Shri Aurobindo, Annie Besant, 
Rajaji, Zakir Hussain, Radhakrishnan, Allama Azad, Gurudeva Tagore. 
Bankim, Swami Dayananda, Vivekananda, each eminent in his own 
rignt. [hey laid the contours of national character and built up the 
psyche of the generation which rose to challenge the might of the 
British Empire and won Swarajya for India, 


Contrast this scenario with the national ethos and psyche 
prevailing in the previous two centuries, which may be seen as 
personified in the character of Aurangzeb, who waded to the throne 
of Delhi through pools of the blood of his brothers, having incarcera- 
ted his old father. He felt no remorse in putting to sword sufi saints 
or sikh gurus. His goal was to grasp political power. In this religion 
was treated as ahandmaiden As a result, Guru Gobind Singh and 
Chhatrapati Shivaji rose to challenge his tyranny. He met his end 
fighting his incaciltrant svbedars in the Deccan 


Followed a string of degenerate, debauch and incompetent 
successors. whose weakness encouraged Nadir Shah and Abdali to 
mount raids on the tottering Mughal Empire in India. 


About this time, the British merchant-adventurers were nibbling 
at the outskirts of the Moghul Empire in the South-East. Sirajuddaulah 
lost a short-fought battle at Plassey in 1757. Causes: corruption, 
intrigue, betrayal, forgery. Emperor Shah Alam had many more 
humiliations to face. A Rohilla chief blinded him in 1788 


The history of India of this period holds out many a lesson for 
the present generation. The Central Government had become weak. 
Local Satraps had mushroomed all over. They had no sense of 
history or vision and were blind to the mounting invasion from tne 
West. The people were riven between sects, castes and creeds. 
The proletariat was unconcerned with the fate of the Nawabs and 
he rajas, there was no concept of common citizenship, no loyalty to 
Common ideals. 


‘ By 1820, whole of India except the Punjab and Sind lay prostrate 
Store a trading COM MaARUDICAIAG. RUR PKADA Chics BhadHiwar SOON after 
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the death of Ranjit Singh, Punjab was annexed. The causes of the 
defeat of the brave Khalsa armies were familiar: Corruption, intri- 
gues, betrayal, ofcourse, poor generalship and lack of a determine 
central command. The indolent Mirs of Sind had fallen to the rapa- 
city of Napier earlier in 1843. Now came Dalhousie with his Doctring 


of Lapse. 


Jhansi, Satara, Awadh, however, proved hard nuts to crack. 
Indian discontent against Company's misrule had been simmering 
for some time, and large scale quiet preparations were under way. 
This brought together the threatened chiefs, indignant priests and 
the common foot-soldiers, who rose in revolt against the Company 
Raj in 1857. But Destiny eluded them. A saga of bravery and supreme 
sacrifices was written by thousands of unnamed, unknown and 
unsung soldiers, Muslims, Hindus, Jats, Thakurs, low and high. 
Victory, however, rested with superior generalship, marked bya 
united command and better tactics. India stood defeated and dazed. 
Besides military factors, other causes respcnsible for this fiasco 
were lack of historical vision, lack of a sense of national icentity and 
lack of scientific temper In short, there was utter lack of awareness | 
of world forces at work for and against India, arising from the 
prevalence of wide-spread illiteracy, particularly women’s illiteracy, 
resulting in child marriages, overpopulation, vulnerability to dogma, 
superstitions, fundamentalism, elitism, exclusivism, caste conscious- 
ness. untouwchability, aversion to manual labour, grab, graft, corrup- 
tion, and you have the picture of a ‘soft’ and sick society, riven by 
internal divisions, subject to emotional strains and prone to the 
guiles of charlatans. 
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As is obvious, in spite of the corrective forces having set in 
motion, during the last century, the battle between the forces of good 
and evil is continuous It calls for the reassertion of values leading 
to an ennobling and man-making system of education, inculcation of 4 
the spirit of co-operation, good citizenship, neighbourliness, mutual 
help, fellow-feeling, equality, justice and fairplay. It is not enough 
that these values are preached from the pulpit or are enshrined P 
the Constitution, but they should be practised. In this, the study of 

the lives of great men can serve as a beacon. India, ancient, medie- 

val and modern abounds in the records of achievements of a larg? 

galaxy of great men in diverse fields of endeavour. E-ery Indian 
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should cherish them all and be proud ofthem, for the primary 
condition for the formation of a nation is pride in a common past. 
Besides this, it is equally important that men in high position should 
set examples of noble conduct. The path of the last generation was 
guided by Gandhi and Nehru. These twin stars beckon modern India 
too, to rise to a better status, and eliminate ignorance, want and 
injustice from our midst and work for the elimination of sources of 
fear, tensions, conflicts and threat of war to human society. 


Let me end with the Vedic national prayer : 


ai aay Met agai STAT aT UE UT: AC aasia 
ad: Herat array | eet Agaa sag: afta: gelato 
Feyder: SAAT gaa amaA AAT | faa aA q: 
piaig maae a alors: a AN A: PATA l 


O Omniscient Lord! May men of learning and wisdom take birth in 
our country. May these be born for the destruction of our enemies 
fearless, valiant and heroic soldiers proficient in the art ot war. May 
there be no shortage of milch cows aid animals useful in Our agri- 
cultural operations. May the householders procreate children who 
will become healthy and civilised members of the community. May 
the women of our country freed and nourish powerful progeny. May 
this iand of ours be blessed with its seasonal rains, ite natural 
fauna and flora, and may it yield in quantities adequate for our 
sustenance May this country of ours thrive and flourish, be produc- 
tive and populated, and may all who live here progress and prosper 
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Qua Jour. of Vedic Indo & Sci. Research 


A Passage More Then India 


(Abstract of the Lecture delivered at 
GKV Hardwar) 


Dr. Nirmala Mukherjee * 


l am quoting a line from the "Times Literary Supplement” of 


Dec: 58: 
“Between East and West the cultural wind blows both ways, 


though a hasty present-day inspection might suggest that it 
blew mainly eastward. The wind from the East is quieter, 
older, less immediately detectable, it penetrates and mingles 
and its note is deep. 


! am going to explore, define, approximate the nature of 
this wind which blew from the East in the early ninteenth century 
towards America through Emerson Whitman, Thoreau and others. 


A cursory glance reveals the interest that the western writers 
had in India. The glory that was Ind. has always had a tremendous 
fascination for western writers. 


(1) India—land of fabulous wealth Chaucer’s ‘Knight's Tale.’ King of 
Inde—Emetreus was covered in cloth «f Gold. 


India of Tale clusters recognised or remote source for some wor $ 
of European literature, | have in mind. Jataka stories, Panchtantra; 
Hitopadesa and even Katha Sarit Sagar the ocean of stories. 


(a) Chaucer's Pardoner’s Tale has a recognised source in the 
Vedabh Jataka (30 years back | published on this subject.) 


* Prof. in Englishedanjabukio wematy, Ghwakenghi Collection, Haridwar 
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(b) Jranklin’s Tale—9th tale of King Madan Sena (Katha Sarit Sagar) 
Published paper in Folklore. 


Shakespeare mentions 20 times to the golden India. Dryden, Shelley, Blake 
Coleridge etc. Ph.D. thesis on Shelley and Indian thought of B.HU. 


India—spices, snakecharmer, elephants, Maharajahs, strange 
rituals and customs. Some of these ingredients have gone into Rajliterature. 
M.M Kaye, Kipling, Forster, Paul, Scott etc. Recent revival. “India 
is a mystery and muddle.” 


There is another India: mystic, religious, spiritual. Unknown, regions, 
unchastened lernitories of the mind. The India of the great classics, the India 
of Bhagavada Gita, Vedas and Purans. This is the India with which | am 
concerned at the moment. This ts the Passage to India and a greater 
passage to more than India. 


What does India stand for ? A big question ? 


Spiritual quest. unity and multiplicity, divinity of man, etc. Concept of action 
Karma and non-attachment facm[q Hy major obstacles to the 
English and American writers. Non-attachment is not non- 
action. 


Transmigration, Karma, Caste system—great obstacles. 
Wilkins translation of the Bhagvada Gita 1785. Hitopdesh was 
translated 1787. A Grammar of Sansktit language 1823. 


Passion for Indology-Contriuution of Sir William Jones. foun- 
ding of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


The common man in the west has always been very ill infor- 
med about India. 


Let me shift to the scene across the Atlantic. | have 2 or 3 
basic questions. 


(1) What are the Indian ideas-spiritual reality etc. which the 
transcedental writers particularly Emerson, Wnitman and Thorean 
read about. 

(2) How did they utilise these ideas in their composition ? 
Was it a superficial interest ? Did it influence their themes or was 
It this influence in the nature of literary devices poetic imagery for 
instance. 

(3) Why this interest in India? Why this passage to India ? 
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Basic Tenets of Transcendentalism 
(a) Belated romantic movement 1830's transcending material 


reality. Rejection of Calvinism. 
(1) Concept of man did not believe in the fall of man. Man 


was not deproved but innately good. Man was God impure., 
(2 Concept of God. Calvinistic God wrathful superior, 
(8) Optimistic belief in perfectibility of man. Spiritnal evo. 


lution. 
(4) Rejection of Materialism. 
(5) Rejection of sensationalist view of kuowledge. 
Intuitive knowlecge. 


(6: Individualism self reliance. 
(7) Rejection of mechanical universe. The concept of an 


organic universe suffused by an immanent God. 
Philosophically speaking-belief in intuitive idealism. 
The sources of idealism were foreign. Plato, Neo-Platonists, 
Plotinus, Kant, Carlyle, Coleridge and Indian philosophy. Nature 


landmark for Emerson's thought and for transcendentalists. Their 


mysticism reinforced by Indian Scriptures. 


Thoreau was more interested in Indian scriptures. In 1841 
Presented by an Englishman. Thomas Cho:mondsly 44 volumes of 


Orientai-writings. 


1803—1882 EMERSON 


In this age of anxiety, alienation and what have you Emerson 
is not a “fashionable” writer. 20th C. lit tells us about man’s 
insignificance. Loss of faith, loss of self-respect. Violence 
Waste landish outlook. But that is Precisely the reason that Emer- 
son is more relevant today. His optimism is refreshing. In writers: 
as diverse as Ralph Ellison (Emerson's name sake) and Saul Bellow: 
strong infiuence of Emersonianism. Like the influence of Puritanism 
it has percolated deep into the American psyche-minority voice. 
Criticism of materialistic, acquisitive America, emphasis on 
the life of the spirit. His death centenary in1982 was almost a non= 
event. Look at T. S. Eliot’s birth centenary celebration in india !! 


4 


Pious Formula 
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The American Scholar—“Man Thinking in American Ideals by 
which he patterned his own life. 

Emerson has peculiar awakening power (Frost William, 
Jamess Dewey.) Porrington awakener of American democracy. 
Em—Friend and aider of those who would live in spirit. Since 
P 


arrington emphasis has shifted from Emerson-the libertarian 

| protest to his conservative whiggish side Yvor Winters. Maule’s curse 

Em is a fraud and sentimentalist. Henry Parkes—Em. as a product 

ofthe disintegration of Puritanism. Negative views-Smith, Miller, 
Yeats, Eliot-Emerson lacks the vision of evil. 


Lowell Lincoln and Emerson stood pre-eminent as the product 
of American democracy. In no other author we can get so close 
| to the whole of the American spirit Books are for the scholar’s 
idle time. Em seems to have a lot ot idle time-Bible, Greek classics, 
Plato, Neo-Platonists, Plotinus, Oriental books, Shakespeare, Pra- 
gmatic mysticism. it looks both way from its position on the 
bridge between Soul and Nature. All great art is Organic. Man is 
made in the image of God. He is only a )ittle less than God. 
Infinitude of every man E. devalued the past and tradition ‘Study 
Natare.”. Trust Thyself. 


The oversoul and the Individual soul are one. The ‘Kingdom 
of God is within you. The Upanishads only confirmed him in his 
conviction. The absolute self and the inidvdiual self are 
identical. 


He who knows the self, says the Brnhadranyaka Upanishad, 
Shonoured of all men and attain to blessedness. He who meditates 
Upon Brahma as such lacks nothing and is for ever happy, The self. 


in its true nature, is free from craving, free from evil, free from 
fear” 


Em. had mystical feelings but no true mystical experience. 
His mysticism was founded on those moments of exhilration caused 
by feeling of harmony between oneself and the externa: world which 
eVeryone occasionally experiences. 


(1) God as moral law: 

(2) The world as an emanation from God; 
(3) Man as having divinity withhin himself. 
(4) Self reliance— God reliance 


(5) A religion not of authority but of spirlt. 
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4—God as moral law—‘ Puritanism). 


9—That the world was an emanation from God wasa doctrine 
Em. derived from Plotinus and found confirmation in Indian 
mystics. He became not only a moralist but a pantheist. All is in 
each particle Hq-Hq Ñ VTA “Compensation” —intention of the 
Providence to limit human pertectibility and to bind together goog 


and evil. Evil was a negation of good. 


3—|f Nature was an emanation from God, it followed that God 
could be found in nature. Every natural fact is a symbol of some 


spiritual fact. 


£—That man had divinity within himself was a doctrine of 
mysticism which Emerson found in Plotinus and the Indians. Infin- 
itude ofthe private man whereas for Calvin saivation was depen- 
dent on God’s election and was reserved for a few. Emerson looked 
forward to a day when all men would surrender to the oversoul, 


Self reliance—God reliance. 


Whitman (1819-1891) 


No definite proof of his reading of Indian scriptures and 
classics. In 1856 Thoreau went to meet Whitman and told him 
that “Leaves of Grass’’ was wonderfully like the ‘‘orientals’’ Had 
Whitman read them? he asked. The poet answered “No, tell me 
about them”. He seems to have taken advantage of Thoreau’s 
reading list since words like “Maya” and ‘:Shudra’’ are used 
Correctly in some of the poems written after 1858, recognisably 
Indiann ideas are not of literary derivation. Vaguely in the 
air of the time 


Mystical experience in 1853 or 1854. (Acc to Dr Richard 
Maurice Bucke) Illumination ecstasy union with God or Mankind 
or Cosmos. Ineffable joy that the seer has been released from the 
limtations of space and time. 


God is an abstract principle of energy that is manifested 
in every living creature as well as in the grass that grows wherever 
the land is. 


te 
Emerson's Oversoul—Brahma of the Upnishads, the absolu ; 
all enfolding consciousness. The divine ground from which all thing 
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emanate and to which all living things may hope to return. The 
only conception that Whitman shared with Indian philosophers. 


Diffrenences. 


He did not believe that the whoJe world of the senses, of 
desires, of birth and death was only maya or illusion. He praised 
the world as real and joyful. Faith in material progress. 
Although he yearned for the ecstatic union he did not try to achieve 
it by subjugating the senses. Self contradictory. Sometimes brutal 
realism serene optimism. Dialectic flux. Out of this tension the 


best poetry grorws. 


V. K. Chari 


Whitman’s refenences to India are superficial. “Passage to 
India” least Indian of his poem. Intellectual intuition. Advaita 
Vedantic. Out of Cradle Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, A Passage to 
India, Cataloguing device, Th had read a number of ancient 
Indian texts in trnaslation. Its importance and influence on T’s 
life and works? functional nature of this reading? How did 
Tutilise this reading in his composition. Wide Reading but 
scattered. The texts include various genres of composition covering 
a period from 1500 BC to 9C. AD, lack of discriminations due to 
limited availability of translations. He Spent some time over 
less important works like Harivansha or Hitopadesh, he does 
not seem to have heard of such representative documents of Indian 
Culture as Mahabharata or The Ramayana. Also, he speaks of 
all the Indian text with equal enthusiasm without making any 
qualitative distinction. The totality of any particular work was 
never grasped by Thoreau. 


Refenerce of Indian Texts: begin appearingin Journals as 
early as 1841. Walter Harding (A Thoreau Handbook)— T's 
interest in oriental literature began several years after he left 
ollege. In the Summer of 1841 T immersed himself in the study of 
Indian texts recorded in journals. 


Many such passages reappear in A Week with little or no 
ge. In A week T's attitude to these books ranges all way from 
“XCritical admiration to indiguant disapproval but by the time 
° wrote Walden, This range of response replaced by fairly 
Consistent agreement. Hence he mentions Hindu Philosophy, 
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religion, legal practice, social custom —with the same kind of 


adulation. 


A Week generally charactered by frequent shifts of judgement. 
Laudatory discussion of Bhagwad Gita ‘besides which even ous 
Shakespeare seems somtimes youthfally green. —passage of 
dissent which according to Sanbora is al-nost Marxian in its Criticism 
of a moral absolute. According to Thoreau, —Krishna’s argument is 
defective. No sufficient reason is given why Arjoon should fight? 
Arjoon may be convinced but the readeris mot. Seek an asylum 
in w:sdom alone ? What isthat which a man hath to do ? does not 
understand Karma—a little late swept off his feet by some obscune 


emotion in reading Gita. 


It has such a tide as the Ganges, iS aS Superior to criticism 
as the Himmaleh mountain. Yet this enthusiasm set against such 
passages where he speaks of the Hindus as ‘infinitely wise yet 
infinitely stagnant. On one hand he praises the laws of Manu. 
for their universality and remote grandeur; on the other he 
reflects ‘Thank God no Hindu tyranny prevailed at the framing of 
the world; but we are free men of the universe, and not sentenced 
to any caste. 


“It is necessary not to bea Christian to appreciate the beauty 
and significance of the life of Christ. Sherman Paul cites 2 contem 
reviews who considered T’s alleged attack against Christianity to 
have been inspired by Indian Thought- George Ripley, found 1’s 
preferum for Indian scriptures rather than The Bible neither good 
sense nor good taste” and was offended by T’s misplaced 
pantheistic attack on Ch. faith. ldwin Morton condemned T's 
choosing Budha over Christ Transcendentalism, thy name is 
Brahms Walden is more tranquil. 


30 odd references to ancient Hindu Texts are almost entirely 
literary or philosophical, 


Norman Forsterter—"T went to the religious books becaus? cf 
certain correspondences in him to Eastern modes of thought ee 
that these modes of Thought produced correspondences jn him. 
True of Emerson. 
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Sacred significance of early dawn—found confirmation of 
his “morning philosophy in his study of Vedas. “All memorable 
events transpire in morning, The Vedas say all intelligences 
awake with morning. 
T's love for open spaces found its expression in passages 


| from Indian books. “There are none happy in the world but beings 
who enjoy a vast horizon thus said Damodra when his herds 
required new and larger pastures. Damədra reference was added 


later—Shanley. 


T. comprehended man as a universal being, untrammelled by 
temporal or geographical boundaries—transcendental creed. 


that of an Indian writer, it gave fresh validity to his concept 


of the universality of human experience. 


In “Winter Visitors’, T quotes Vishnu Purana “The house- 
holder is to remain at even tide in his courtyard as long as it takes 
to milk a cow or longer if he pleases, to await the arrival of hs 
guest. 


Sacred duty of hospitality. 


Analogy between the Hindu way of life he has read about and 
the life he saw around him in New England. His awareness of the 
inadequacy of the iife of his neighbours. 


Each time T. found a correspondence between his thought and 
T never specific about allusions. The purity of pond - Ganges. 
He used his reading meaningfully in his own writing. Much of the 
influence remains local fragmentary, illuminating portions of 
Walden with a symbolic vision. T entered Harvard in 1833 and 
|  Qfaduated in 1837. He borrowed books years after he left the Univ. 
In 1841 T went to live with Emerson inthe journal entry for 
1844 first reference to Indian books. The Laws of Manu translated 
by Sir William Jones. 


In 1855 T received 44 volumes from Cholmondeley. 
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How much more admirable the Bhagwad Gita than all the ruins 


of the East. 


4, Ps real quarrel with Gita that it takes the caste system for 
granted. 
2, T does not share wholeheartedly, the Hindu faith in transmi- 


gration. One world at a time. 
Civil Disobedience : 


Mahatma Gandhi was ceeply influenced by Thoreau’s civil 
disobedience-in his amg | Doctrine of Simplicity. 


Conclusion ; 


In conclusion | wouia like to reatfirm that Indian influence on 
these writers was certain and decisive. It varied from Emerson's 
‘Brahma’ to Emerson’s ‘Song of Myseli’ to Thoreau’s Walden. In 
Emerson the influence was philosophic, in Thoreau it was literary 
(imagery). Whitman’s mysticism had an oriental flavour. 


Spiritual quest. Dissatisfaction with materialism- Hippy Cult. 
70's Hundreds and Thousands made Eastward journey to say no to 
their progress and to discover themselves. Under those filthy clothes 
lay the questing spirit Distant descendants of Thoreau and Whit- 
man. This quest continues, not like a stream but in trickles. 


4 
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Nature Of Perception 


Dr. U. S. BIST 


There are two main views about pramanas in Indian Philo- 
sophy. All the systems of philosophy except Buddhist hold that the 
reality can be established on the basis of pramanas ( Prameya 
Siddith Pyamanat hi), Buddhism, on the other hand, holds the view 
that pramana is to be established on the basis of reality. It. there- 
fore, follows that all the non Buddhist systems take praman s for 
granted and use them in order to establish the nature of reality. No 
further proof is needed for determining the nature of pramanas, but 
for Buddhism, reality is self-established. No amount of pramana can 
affect its nature. This reality itself provides the ground for making 
Pramanas valid Therefore, pramanas are either self valid or seek 
Validation only from other pramanas, but never from reality. This is 
the position of Nyaya Mimamsa etc. In Bucdhism, pramanas are 
Completely determined by the Buddhist ontology, Therefore, they are 
Necessarily determined in their nature by reality. 


There are certain basic positions held by the Buddhists with 
egard to the nature of reality. Reality is momentary. Each moment 
depends for its existence on previous moments. Therefore, each 
Moment is in- itself unique, but causally determined by previous 
Moment. Therefore, being momentary, reality is unique particular. 


* 
Dept, of Philosophy, GKK, Hardwar 
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We can not give any name to this reality because the act of ovine 
name will imply two things: 


4. The reality will have to exist for more than one moment in order 
that a name could be recalled and associated with it. 


2. Since the function of naming requires the possibility of identi- | 
fying a thing whenever its name is uttered, a momentary reality 
can’t be named. From these points it is concluded that reality 
cannot be named and whenever is named, is not th2 reality 
proper, Therefore, there is a reality in itself (Svalaksana) 
and there is a reality which we talk about in general terms 
(samanaya laksana) Corresponding to svalaksna we have $ 
perception (pratyaksa) and corresponding to samanya laksana 
we have anumana (interence). What is known in preception can 
not be known in inference. This is called the theory of Praman- 
yavyastha. Buddhists, therefore, define perception cs the know- 
ledge arising from object. This is the definition given by Vasu- 
bandhu. But this definition does not explain the exact nature of 
perception. The knowledge which arises from perception is l 
really different from the knowledge by inference, In perception, | 
we know the object as it is. But in inference we know the object 
as we talk about it. The definition of Vasubandnu covers both 
‘these objects. Therefore, Dignaga proposed a more precise 
definition of perception. He said that perception is devoid of | 
Kalpana. In this defination, we have to note two important f 
points: 


1. Dignaga does not use the word Jnana to describe 
perception, 


2. He does not give a precise definition of Kalpana. 


We may justify the view of Dignaga why he does not use the 
word Jnana for perception. Since only svalaksana is the object of 
perception, this perception cannot be described by a generic name 
Jnana, lf the object is a unique particular how can its awareness 
be describable? Perhaps this was the reason why perception was not 
described as Juana. 


, x A 3 ^ Us 
Althouch Bignaga oidinehaivecaPescise, detnition of 47 
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yet he described its nature. He said that whereever we impute Nam, 
jati, Dravya, Guna and Kiya, we have an instance of Kalpana. But 


‘it is true the enumeration if instances is not the same as a logical 


definition. 


Dharamakirti accepted all that Dignaga had said. He defined 
perception as “that knowledce which is not mistaken (abhrantam) 
and is free from Kalpana ” We find that Dharmakirti has introduced 
three new points in the definition of preception. 


1, Hecalls perception knowledge (Janana). 


9. He introduces a new element in the definition of perception 
viz., (abhrantam) and (3) he gives a precise definition of Kal- 
pana. 


1. Knowledee: We have said above that perhaps Dignag was 
thinking that the awareness of an indescribable (svalaksana) itself can’t 
be described as Janana but Dharmakirti seems to do a distinction bet- 
ween awareness and its description. What we are aware of viz. Sva- 
laksana, is not described when we describe the awareness as Jan- 
ana. In awareness, there is always the relation of objectivity involved, 
but no relation of any kind is possible in the case of the object viz., 
Svalaksana. Therefore, according to Dharmakirti, Pratyaksa can be 
safely described as Janana. 


2. Although the knowledge of svalaksana contains nothing but 
Syalaksana as its object yet this knowledge is not identi c2l with 
svalaksana. Therefore only when svalaksana is given to conscious- 
ness through the medium of sense organs we have perception. So 
there is no possibility of distortions created by defective sense Organs 
and other disturbances created in medium Dharmakirti gives the 
€xaiiple of moving trees in the opposite direction when we look at 
them while sitting in moving boat. The movement of trees is only 
due to the disturbances in the environmental medium of perception. 
Itis neither due to the object nor is due to any detect or kalpna of hu- 
Man mind. It seems that while Dignaga did not regard the possiblity 
Of any distinction between the object and the medium of its awareness 
Dharmakirti does accept sach a distinction, This is the reason why 
he introduced abtrantam so that all those ditortions which are due 
to disturbances in the medium are ill-eliminated from perception 
Proper. 
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3. Dharmakirti defined Kalpana as that awareness which can bp 
associated with language. Here Dharmakirti does not give any we 
idea He only showed that nam, jati, etc. are the necessary creations 
of language. He, therefore, gave only logical definition which only 


means what Dignaga wanted. 


The above view of perception completely eliminates any judge- 
ment in perception. Therefore ‘I see a table’ is not a Perceptual 
statement, because this involves universal concept of «p ‘Seeing’ 
‘table’ and the affirmation of a relation and all those three, Actually 
no perceptual statement is possible which could correctly state the 


perception of an object. 


We have seen tiie reason why Dignaga and Dharmakirti define 
perception in terms of the awareness of svalaksana. It has been 
stated in the beginning that for the Buddhists, it is the object that 
determines the nature of awareness In perception also the same 
position holds good. When an object is present betore our senses, 
it excites the appropriate sense organ. T'he excitement of the sense 
Organ itself is the necessity and sufficient condition for per- 
ception to take place. In the excitement there are two points to be 
noted: 


The object of perception, which is the thing in itself, is the 
cause of this excitement, It is a cause in the sense of pratityasa- 
mutpada i. e. this being that arises. Therefore, the fact that a parti- 
cular sense organ has been excited and aroused from in an active 
State, to a state of action, clearly feels us to conclude that there must 
have been something responsible for this change in the sense-organ 
The sense-organ itself is momentary like its object. it consists of the 
Series of mements like the object. Wnen a uniform series ot the 
sense organ is distrubed, the cause of its disturbance must be out- 
Side the series itself. Therefore, the excitement of the sense-organ 
can be caused only by something which is external to the series. It 
was in this causal sense that Dharmakirti described the process of 
Perception with the help of a simple but significant experiment He 
Says that in perception if something is present then we perceive that 
thing. But if that thing is removed, we cease to perceive it (or then i 
ceases to be perceived). Therefore, only that thing, the presence °F 
the absence of which makes the difference in our awareness, '° 

called the object of perception. 


4. The second significant point is with regard to the awareness of 
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the object, We have seen above that the object causes excitement 
in the sense-organ. This excitement itself is not perceptible aware- 
ness. Awareness is something more than mere excitement of the 
senses. It is a state of being consciousness of the object itself. It is 
obvious that what is given in consciousness is not the object directly 
but the object exciting a particular sense-organ. Therefore, in bet- 
ween awareness and the object, the excited sense-organ intervenes. 
Thus, we have to ensure that what we are aware of and what has 
excited the sense-organ OF the same thing. If the two were different, 
the perception would become illusion. Therefore, there has to be 
some inviolable mechanism guaranteeing the absence of discripancy 
between what causes perception and what we are aware of. Dharma- 
Kirti gives Sarupya as that sure mechanism which will ensure inviol- 


able character of perception. 


Before we discuss the nature of sarupya, it may be made clear 
that the idea of sarupya is not a part of the process of perception it 
self. It is a concept that is introduced in order to explain and under- 
stand that process. In this sense sarupya is a term in the meta-langu- 
age of perception. Thus, the person actually having perception is 
conditioned by what takes place ashas been claimed above. The excit- 
ment of sense-organ is determined solely by the object i. e. Svala- 
ksana, This excitement cannot havə any form other than the form of 
the object which has excited it. Itis a kind of the rule of causality 
that the effect is in nature similar to that of its cause. This is a fact- 
ual rule obtained in the world of reality. In this way, the excited 
sense-organ assumes the form similar to that of the object. This is 
what is known as the sarupya of the object and the sensual excite- 
ment. According to the general Buddhists trend, there is no distin- 
ction between dharma and dharmi The thing and its form are non- 
distinct. Therefore, it would be wrong to say that the sense-organ 
actually assumes a form at the given moment of perception. The 
sense-organ movement is of the form given to it by the object. In 
the same way, it would be against the general principle of Buddhism 
to hold that the sense-organ presents something to consciousness for 
Making awareness possible. Actually no distinction is possible bet- 
Ween the excitement of sense-organ and consciousness. To be excited 
is to be conscious of in respect of an object. The sense-9rgans arte 
Parts of the total awareness situation. What happens to the sense- 
organ actually happens the awareness itself. Therefore, if the sense 


organ has a form similar to that of the object, in the awareness also 
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the same form in present. Thus the similarity of the form of the ob; 
ect to that of the excited sense-organ and awareness is what ae 
theory of sarupy means Since the whole process has been conceives 
in mechanical and deterministic terms, there is no possibility of any 
variation between the object and its awareness Hence perceptual 
illusion is ruled out as Dignaga thought That is why in his View, it 
superfious to say that perception is to be free from error, But Dhar- 
makirti’s position though substantially the same, is more Careful than 

that of Dignanga, because inspite of sarupya between the Object ang 

the excited sense-organ, there may be a factor which is neither a part 

of the obje t nor a part of the sense organ, yet it can influence the 

total perceptible situation. As for example, according to Aryabhatta, 

the earth moves around the Sun but in ordinary perception, we see tha 

sun moving from east to west around the earth. All perception is not 

of the Sun, which is moving nor is the movement of the earth given in 

it. But because of the movement of the earth where we stand, the 
movement of the sun is projected. This perception of the moving Sun 

is, therefore, il'usory, Dharmakirti, who was a junior contemporary 

of Arya Bhatta utilized his astronomical discovery in formulating his 
theory of perception Therefore, he thought it necessary to safeguard i 
perception against the possible illusion by eliminating intertering 
factors like the movement of the earth. So, for him, abhrantam becomes 
a necessary part of the metalanguage of perception. Thus, the cau- 
sal factor generating excitement in the sense-organ and necessary 
Sarupya between the object and awareness together constitute | 
arthakriyakaritva of object. 


We have seen that it is the object which dictates terms to Budd- 
hist epistemology. Accordingly one kind of object would give rise to 
corresponding knowledge. In keeping with the causal theory stated 
above (as in general Causality, milk can produce butter but it can not 
produce a piece of stone. Similarly a particular kind of object i. €- 
S:alaksana can produce only a particular kind of knowledge i. €- Pef- 
ception. Therefore, what is nota part of the world of objects cannot 
be known in perception. Generally or universality is, thus, something 
which is according to the theory of momentariness and also according 

to the theory of apoha, not a part of perception. Generality seeks £ 
combine together various individuals but the theory of mementari- 
ness prohibits individuals existing together. Therefore, universal 3 
foreign to Svalaksana and cannot cause perception. Language ue 
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arises from the possibility of generalisation, is, therefore, absent in 
Sealaksana along with universal. Every such knowledge which con- 
tains within it some universal element and which is tinged with lan- 
guage cannot be perception. A very sharp distinction is, thus, drawn 
between what could and what could not cause perception. This idea 
along with the concept of Sampya has been expressed in terms of 
Kalpanapodham. 


It would be proper to contrast Buddnist theory of perception 
with the corresponding theory held by the WVyrya. Nyaya belongs to 
that group of philosophicai systems which hold that the nature of 
object is determined by the kind ot knowledge that we have. Here 
{nowledge becomes the guiding factor and we can say on the basis 
of or analysis of knowledge what could the nature of object be ? 
Since in knowledge that arises as a result of the operation of sense- 
organs, we are awar2 of not only individuals but their relations and 
comon characteristics that they share with others. It is assumed that 
the object must have all this universality, which is basic ingredient of 
all determinant knowledge, which can, therefore, never be eliminated 
from perceptual knowledge. Thus, for yay, perception is basically 
a determinant knowledge routed in our awareness of universal and 
Consequently tinged with language. Such a fulfledged knowledge, 
according to Nyaya, is also relational in character as it involves rela- 
tionship between an individual and universal. All relational knowle- 
dge presupposes prior simple knowledge of each term in its unrela- 
ted form so if perception is determinant it pre-supposes a simpler 
Stage where each term is perceived in its unrelated form. This is 
what the Nyaya calls indeterminate perception. We can see that what 
is according to Nyayo is due to the absence of awareness of rela- 
tions among various things given in perception. The things like parti- 
Cular, universal etc. are very much present only their relation is not 
Comprehended. In the absence of the awareness of relations, the 
entire elements constituting an object ot perception, are given ina 
Undifferentiated whole. Thus, we are not able at this stage to iden- 
tity various elements in their proper perspective, This is what is kno- 
WN as nirvikalpaka in Nyaya but in Buddhism not only the awareness 
Of relation between an individual and universal is absent, the univer- 
Sal is absent. The universal is itself non-existent. In this sense, nir- 
Vikalpaka in Nyava and Buddhism means different things. They do 
not have the same meaning. Actually what Nyaya means by nirvikalpaka 
Would fall under samanaya laksana in Buddhism. The con- 
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troversy between Nyaya and Buddhism in relation to the theory of 
perception, therefore, centres around the Status of universal. 
the Buddhists say that the universal is an imaginary 
construction dirceted by misplaced awareness of Similarity 
among svalaksana. It is not real objectively. In the case of Nyaya, 
it has to be objectively real because our knowledge reveals it. In this | 
way these two systems are actually talking about the ontologica 
status of universal and the difference in their theories of perception is 


primarily due to differences between their respective ontologica) 


theories. 
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Inborn Deviants in R. K. Narayan’s 
‘An Astrologer’s Day’ & other stories 


Sharwan K. Sharma? 


The word ‘‘Deviance” often means to depart from a procedure, 
course of action or acceptable norm. The writers who interpret the 
term differ in ways in which they understand and define it. To Merton 
it means “conduct that departs significantly from the norms set for 


people in their social status.” He further states that “it must be 
related to the norms that are socially defined as appropriate and 
morally binding for people occupying various statuses. "? The Ran- 


dom House dictionary of English languaga states thatthe term 
means : 


“to digress as from a line of thought or reasoning ; characteri- 
zed by deviation from an accepted norm or standard as of 
behaviour; 


a person or thing that departs from the accepted norm or 
Standards: 


a sexual pervert.’ 


The study of deviant behaviour in R.K. Narayan’s stories 
a 


Lectner in English, G. K. University, Hardwar. 
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stence of an essential conflict between the desires ang 
idual and the constraints imposec upon him by 
“regards deviance as the result of 


reveals the exi 
impulses of the indiv 


the society in which he lives. He 
ailure of social control to restrain the expression of natura} 


R. K. Narayan accounts it as a theory of social 
disorganisation to accoun for variations inthe ability of socia} 
- st uctures to preserve the identity of man. In this regard he distin- 
guishes two key- elements of the social structure-the goal and 
which are recognised as appropriate and commendable 


partial í 
impulses. 


reward— 
objectives for individual striving. 


R. K. Narayan exercises it in his short stories where the set 
pattern of social institutions and the impu!ses intensify the déviance 
of the protagonists. These protagonists fall into two categories—the 
circumstantial deviants andthe inborn deviants It means thatthe 
character may become deviant from his intancy with the effect of 
atomosphere around him or because of inherent jeans of particular 
nature which are transferred from parents to their children. One 
thing is to be remembered here that one cannot go in the origin of 
the deviant nature of a character but it becomes clear through the 
continuity of the action depicted in the stories. 


R. K. Narayan has written many short stories which are in the 
following seven collections: ‘Malgudi Days’, ‘Dadu Z other stories, 
‘Cyclone and other stoties’, “An Astrologer’s Day and other stories’, ‘Lawiey Road’, 
‘A Horse and Two Goats’ and ‘Old & New’. The present study deals with 
the inborn deviants in the collection entitled, ‘Astrologer s Day and 
other stories’ where these inborn deviants are seen embittered due to 
the burden of studies, the loneliness of house, the behaviour of 
relatives and the maladjustment with job. 


These inborn deviants are from the every walk of life and 
violate the se! norms of the society. In The Roman Image there is 4 
priest and performer of all religious ceremonies in the temple whe 
himself violates the norms of the temple. He is drunk daily. Even 
when he comes to the temple he is usually drunk. He preaches 
sermons to the people but he himself never follows them. He 'S@ 
machiavellian hero, who believes in the principle of ‘‘eat, drink and 
be merry". There is a wide gap between what he says and what ne 
does, and what he should be and what he is. Morally he is 4 a 

. i 
Bala ecibieD ino eroi he atneeeheeat etemel, He 1° © 
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liar end deceives the innocent people of the village. 


One day this priest, while intoxicated, destroys the image of 
the temple and throws it away into the river because in his drunken 
state he thinks that the two statues in the temple make fun of him 
and deliberately pinch and hit him. Now in order to conceal the 
reality he tells a false story of the miraculous departure of the 
image which he himself throws into the water. In this way, he 
totally lacks a conscience and has no regard for truth nor does he 
have a sense of responsibility. This fellow is “a devil for drink, if 
ever there was One. Morning till night he was drinking, and he perfor- 
med all the puja in that condition.” In this way, the priest works in 
a state ot relative normlessness within his society and by his beha- 
viour destroys the traditional moral norms. He lacks norms of 
conduct and lives a life which lacks a purpose or meaning. 


In Selv: Narayana shows the moral deviance ofa man Mohan, 
a photographer, who exploits his own wife for the sake of money and 
his own self-esteem. Bit by bit, by assiduous publicity and the 
recommendation, he builds up such an image of his wife that she is 
in demand, every where. Mohan does not care about the feelings of 
her wife. He only cares for money and customers. He plans every 
concert according to his own programme without giving any chance 
to Selvi to reveal what she likes. He does not let her meet to her 
mother and brother and allows only those persons to visit Selvi with 
whom he has an axe to grind. They are people who have important 
Positions in society like the Minister or the Inspector General of 


Police or a news paper editor. In this way, he treats his wife asa 
Slave. 


Here Mohan digresses from a line of th ught or reasoning 
resulting into the conduct that departs from the norms set for people 
in the Society. There is no external force that impels him to deviate 
but it is an inherent characteristic in Mohan which may be called 
infidelity and selfishness. Like Mohan there is another inborn deviant, 
a blind beggar, in ‘The Blind Dog’ who begs money not just to have 
enough to eat or to wear but to accumulate as much money as 
Possible. He even lends money ata high interest. He is miser even 
in giving food to his loyal dog, that helps him at the cost of his com- 
Blete freedom in getting more alms than he did earlier. Even then the 
blind beggar often treats the loyal dog cruelly by kicking brutally. 
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The following lines give an account of their relationship: 


«l can’t’ take chances with you ....”’ he said. A great desire to 
əarn more money than ever before seized his master, so that he 
felt any resting a waste of opportunity, and the dog had to be 
continuously on his feet. Sometimes his legs refused to move. 
But if he slowed down even slightly his master goaded him on 
fiercely with his staff. The dog whined and groaned under this 
thrust ‘‘Don’t whine, you rascal. Don’t | give you your food? 
You want to loaf, do you.” 


The beggar is so selfish that he appears to be a villain. He is 
such a heartless fellow, that, in fact, he is known as devil by the 
people in the market for his brutal attitude. The ribbon seller, the 
novel vendor and the perfumer observe and remark upon the beggar : 


“It rends my heart to see that poor dog slaving. Can't we do 
something?" 


-And again then remark : 


“That rascal (the beggar) he started lending money for interest 
l heard it from that fruit-seller. Heis earning more than he 
needs Be hes become a very devil for money.'® 


Thus the blind beggar has emotional dryness and dominant 
temperament which makes him inborn deviant. Like the blind beggar, 
in ‘The Evening Gift’, the emplover, an inborn deviant, lacks the perso 
nal organization but does not have emotionai dryness like ine 
beggar’s. He victimizes a servant who looks after him. 


He is deviant due to his ego of a dualistic nature. In the evening 
the employer is lost in his world of heavy. drinking and in the morning 
asks his servant to check him and to use force on him if necessary: 
He also asks his servant, Shanker not to allow him to stay in the Cale 
after nine O'clock, on the other hand, he deviates in the een 
when he is drunk and talks of dismissing Shanker if he forces him ; 
ieave. It becomes a familiar sight at the oriental cafe Bar-the wile 
ling going on between the employer and his servant. Of Oe 


following day the servant is asked— 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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«What time did we reach home last night?” 

“Nine fifteen, sir!—"” 

“Nine fifteen-Very good, very good. | am glad. On no account 
should you let me stay on beyond nine. even if | am in com- 
pany.” 


One day he is very drunk. The servant tries to check him, 
persuades him not to drink more. At this the employer says: 


“Here is your four months, Take it and be off. Ihave some 
business meeting, and I| will go home just when | like, there is 
the car.’ 


Shanker having taken the money leaves for his village, but 
suddenly a police inspector catches him and arrests him as a thief 
according to the report lodged by his employer. The employer 
behaves like a stranger to the proceedings of the previous night. 
He forgets what had happened and says: 


“| never knew you were this sort, Shanker. You robbed me 
when | was aware of it. If you’d asked me, I'd have given you 
any amount you wanted. Did you have to tieme up and throw 
me down.'’® 


lt shows that there is authoritarianism, confirmity, cynicism, mal- 
integration, personal disorganization and regression in the behaviour 
of the deviant employer who makes the innocent servant victim. In 
R. K. Narayan'’s stories such innocents are often victimized by the 
inborn deviants. 


In ‘A Career’ there is Ramu. a boy servant, who betrays his 
master, who helps him and givss him a job. He ruins his credulous 
Master completely by not paying such attention to the business. At 
the cost of the business he buys clothes andother things for him- 
Self and the girl, whom he loves. He steals money from the shop, 
borrows goods in the name of his master from the wholesale dealer 
and then sells them and keeps the money for himself He takes 
the Money from the customers but shows on the register that the 
has from them are to be collected. One day he runs away witha 
eo with his master’s money, leaving the shop only with a bag of 

Se rice and a few bars of cheap soap. 
7 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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92 
In this way again an innocent is exploited. But to Suffer 
a fashion for these deviants. There are also other 


exploitation is a iy | : 
types of deviants who themselves become the victim of their personal 


disorganization. These deviants are the replies of , Narayan himself 
in their aversion for studies.? In ‘Father's ue there is a young 
deviant Swami to whom the atmosphere of school is uncongeal and 
irritating. He has tendency to retreat into misali from his studies. | 
He is in the habit of evading classes. When his father forces him to 
go to school he falsely reports against the harsh Dehaviods of one 
of his teachers, Samuel, who is well-known for his generosity and 
kindness. This behavioural deviant makes unsuccessful attempts to 
save himself from having to go to school. He pretends : 


‘At nine O'clock Swaminathan wailed; | have a headache’ His 
mother said, “Why don’t you go to school in a Jutka ?’ ‘So that 
| may be completely dead what it means to be jotted ina 


jutka? 2? 


In response to his mother’s question about the important 


lesson, he says— | 


‘Important! Bah! That geography teacher has been teaching 
the same lesson for over a year now. And we have arithmetic, 
which means for a whole period we are going to be beaten by 
the teacher..... Important lesson.’”?? 


After all, parents are always generous to their child. Therefore, 
they believe Swami. This help given to Swami by his parents iS only 
a hindrance which inspires him to tell a lie. One day he intentionally 
gets up late so that he may not have to go to school. When his | 
father asks him to go to school, Swami says that his teacher is or | 
violent, especially with boys who go late. He gives a lurid accon m | 
Samuel’s violence because Swami wants to be free from the ee 
of studies. He speake falsely about his teacher’s cruel temper 
that— 


S for a 
jater 
his 


‘Some days ago a boy was made to stayon his knee A 
whole period in a corner ofthe class because he comaa 
and that after getting six cuts from the cane and ha 


j N3 
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But when his father writes a letter of complaint against his 
teacher, Samuel, which is to be given to the headmaster he becomes 
afraid and feels that he is the greatest perjurer on earth. Now he 
plans to make his teacher scold him and beat him so that he be able 
to give the letter of complaint to the headmaster. Sohe breaks the 
rules and regulations of the school, and misbehaves with his teacher. 
We can see his deviant behaviour in the following interaction bet- 
ween him and his teacher : 


“Swaminathan, where is your home wor 2” 


“| have not done any home work, Sir’, he said bluntly"! 


He continues his mischief by asking, “Why did not Columbus 
come to India, Sir? 


“He lost his way.” 

‘| can't believe it, it is unbelievable, Sir’, 

“Why?” 

“Such a great man, would he have not known the way ?” 
«Don’t shout." 


“lam not shouting, Sir, thisis my erdinary voice which God has 
given to me."!* 


Consequently, Swami irritates him. The teacher beats Swami 
and he happily accepts this punishment as he now has a valid reas- 
on to give to his father to escape from his studies. R, K. Narayan 
Places him in a position of antagonism to his studies and in so doing, 
makes him a deviant figure. The deviance is rooted in his psyche 
and not in the society or in the atmosphere around him. 


Like Swami, there is a pampered son of the wealthy parents. 
He is also a behavioural deviant who rejects studies and intentionally 
irritates his teacher. When the teacher asks him a question, he 
knowingly does not give a right answer as he does not want to study. 
The teacher asks — i 


“What is sixteen and three multiplied?" 
The boy blinked. The teacher persisted, and the boy promptly 
answered. Twenty-four", with as it seemed ta the teacher, a 
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; ban: A 
wicked smile on his lips," 


When the teacher becomes angry and slaps the child, he bursts 
into tears and warns the teacher that he will tell his parents wie 
may terminate him from the service. 


In this way the boy very maliciously blackmails the teacher, The 
boy orders him like a tyrant. An interplay between the teacher and 
tought is shown further in the following lines : 


Thef boy disobeyed and commanded; “close the lessons 


today”. The teacher was aghast. ‘No, no”, he cried. ‘Then, } 
will go and tell my mother”, threatened the boy.}’ 


This child, too, like Swami does not take any interest in his 


` studies, and tries to find out ways to save himself from studies and, 


therefore, troubles his teacher as much as possible. Such in-born 
deviants are innocent children. They do not damage the society but 
withdraw from the set pattern of schoo! resulting into their loss. 
This loss sometimes is the loss of their life as in Jswaran. There is 
a boy Iswaran who does nut pass intermediate even after giving his 
exams a number of times. Externally he tries to show that there is 
no effect on him of his failure but internaily he is very depressed, 
pessimistic and ashamed of his continuous failures He becomes 
over conscious of his failures. Hence, he starts behaving like a devi- 
ant. But his repeated failures effect him so deeply that he becomes 
a divided soul and suppresses the echo of his self by his false cheer- 
ful disposition : 


He combed his hair with deliberate care, the more so because 
ne knew every-body looked on him as asortof an outcast for 
failing so often. He knew that behind him the whole family and 
the town were laughing. He felt that they remarked among 
themselves that washing, combing his hair and putting on 4 
well-ironed coat, were luxuries too far above his state. He was 
a failure and had no right to such luxuries. He was treated as 
a sort of thick-skinned idiot. But he did not care. He answered 
their attitude by behaving like a desparade. He swung his arms 
strode up and down, bragged and shouted and wentto @ 


cinema.?® 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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But in the heart of hearts he feels so miserable that he is 
unable to take any interest in the movies. Heis so overcome with 
dejection that he comes out of the picture hall and feels “lam not 
fit to live. A fellow who cannot pass an examination." He feels so 
disgusted with himself that he decides to commit suicide. 


This idea developed in his mind—a glorious solution to all 
difficulties. Die and to go to a world where there were youngmen 
free from examination who sported in lotus pools in paradise.'9 


Iswaran, the depressed boy who had earned the reputation of 
having ‘aged inthe Intermediate class” is, in fact, a tortured un- 
happy soul. All his happy-go-lucky exterior is only a mask. Under it 
there is a creature hopelessly searched by his failure, desperately 
longing and praying for success, 


The madness of the moment overpowers him, and imegining 
himself ‘‘the sole occupant of the world and its overload” he runs on 
the bank of the river feeling like a king and a conqueror. This turns 
his mind to think that he is a king and while feeling that he is gallop- 
ing on a horse he falls into the river and is drowned. 


In fact, Ishwaran always rejects some parts of the self. The 
conflict prevailing in his mind does not allow him to cope with himself 
and to face the harsh reality of his unsuccessful life. He deviates 
from his established self even and therefore, tries to escape from the 
Society where he broods like a lonely eagle. Atma Ram holds that 
Iswaran is psychological study of the behaviour of a diffident boy 
who is mocked by others. 


Inthe chain of Narayan's in-born deviants there is another 
important character named Sambu who has not passed matric even 
after three attempts. He starts thinking that it is silly to pass the 
examination. He does not care about his study but is fascinated by 
the big and grand of these books. He says about himself : 


“I set up in my room and leaning onaroll of bedding pored 
Over each volume. | cannot pretend that | understood everything 
l read. | had had no academic training of discipline, not having 
gone beyond matriculation, which | never passed, even after 
three attempts. After father’s death, | gave-up, realizing suddenly 
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it was silly to wantto passan examination. Who were they 
to test and declare me fit or unfit—for what? When this thought 


dawned, | stopped in my tracks in my fourth effort | bundled 
and threw-up into the loft all my class-notes and examination 
books. ° 


Here he is just like R. K. Narayan who too was more interested 
in reading novels and other books. Sambu is the only son in his 
iamily but he does not care about family affairs. As he does not go 
to school, he passes his time in walking and drinking coffee. He 
comes home late and never takes lunch which his mother prepares 
for him. His mother asks him about his likes and dislikes but it all 
gces in vain. He remains sitting on his mat leaning back on the wall 
and listening impassively to whatever she says, comparing his 
detachment with the detachment of Siddhartha. His mother thinks 
about his marriage but he is determined to go against his mother. 
He sleeps at night outside the home on the pool to escape from the 
man who has come to talk about the marriage of his daughter with 
him. 


In this way, this disurcency envelopes Sambu with detach- 
ment to the world as in others to the social norms. 


Thus the deviants, discussed in the present study, are not 
influenced by external forces. The circumstances of their lives only 
highlighten their innate deviance. In other words, we can conclude 
that deviance in these characters is due to the diversity existing bet- 
ween their need, disposition and role expectation resulting into their 
ego ota dualistic nature and is further intensified py emotional dry- 
ness, low intelligence, dominant temperament and disurgency. 
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Mr Gandhi's sons at the Gurukul 


Lahore, on the 14th October, 1914, the Brahmacharis of the 
Gurukul Kangri, held a meeting to welcome the 15 Vidyarthis who 
had arrived the previous day from South Africa. These include three 
sons of Mr M. K. Gandhi, the South African leader, as also four boys 
whom their father had committed to the care of Mr Gandhi when he 
joined the Servants of India Society. 


Several of Vidyarthis had been to jail in the South “frica during 
the Passive Resistance struggle. Three of the boys, including Mr 
Mani Lal, the eldest of Mr Gandhi's sons, have pledged themselves to 
abstain from the use of ghi, milk, curd, sugar and Salt. 


OŘ 


Appreciative speeches were made by Professor Rama Dev, who 
exhorted the Gurukul Brahmacharis to take a lesson from the unflin- 
ching obedience, and sense of discipline and concord of their guests. 
Brahmachari Budha welcomed the new arrivals on behalf of his 
brethren of the Gurukul. 


ee 
A news from ‘The Tr.bunz’, October 15, 1914 
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